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He that talks of chair having a 8 Intereſt, ule rather to 
be made an EXAMPLE, than a SECRETARY. 


Sam. . s Argument, p. 44. Dedicated to the Houſe of Commons, 


" Give us 4 King to Judge us, 1 om, viii. 6. 
We will have a Hing over us, viii. 19. 
But Samuel hewed e to N XV. 33. 


— 1 E — 3 uly fl. 7 in 1 Iliad. "= 
Ung Dieu, & Ung Roy. Littleton, and Sin Jo---ſon's Notes, p. 8. 
Una eſt Monarchia, & uuum eft Regnum. Leg. Edw. Confeſl. 17. 
Rex unus erit omnibus. Ezek. xxxvii. 22. Cotton's Abridg. p. 367. 
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Proſpicitote ſeduls, ea etenim 1 E g0 vobis Lege veſtra omnia benigne n ſum, 
tt mea mihi vos itidem concedatis, Leg. Ethelſtan. Lamb. 45. Ergo— 
Render unto Ceſar the things that are Cæſar's, is good Goſpel ac- 
cording to Law, 5 
 Statuimu &. firmiter præcipimus, quod omnes liberi homines totins Regni Noſtri, 


ſint fratres Conjurati ad Monarchiam noſtram pro viribus ſuis * endendam. 
e Guliem. OO. 59. Lamb. 4 71. 
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T is not every Man among ws, that, like your ſelf, can be a Parliament- man, no more than 
every Man among Tou can be a SPEAKER; aid therefore there will ever be ſome 
Speech without- door, to thoſe that are within. N N 
And indeed, never was there more Occaſion of addreſs from a Free- born People, 
to thoſe that will either be the Protectors of their Liberty or the Promoters of their 
Slavery : Never was a Nation more awaben d; and then ſurely their Eyes ſhould be as 
open too, unleſs we may be liken'd -unto them that dream, and that when awake : But 'tis ap- 
arent that we begin to ſee, and that our Eyes are fia d on this Auguſt Aſſembly and Parliament, 
from which all Sides expected Wonders. But indeed, if a Man conſiders the wonderful Works of 
bur former Parliaments, it may ſpoil his ExpeQations.. FE ap on | | 
It ſeem'd a bold Eſſay of no little Politician of the late Reign, to prove, That England could 
raiſe Five Millions for One Year : Which it has done for Ten together. It is more than pro- 
bable now the Court might expect another Five Millions, and want it; and a Country Party, 
Reſty, and ready to refuſe it: It was the Hopes of ſome, and Fears of others; which as I ſhould 
neither wiſh nor forebode, fo the Falling- out about it will infallibly bring us into Confuſion: 5 
For what a King owes, the Country is bound ſor; yet care muſt be taken that the one become no 55 
more a Bankrupt than the other a Beggar, for Henry IIId's Ren gave us a ſad Inſtance of both. 
Some will reſemble our Caſe to the Mariner that committed all his Cargo to the Sea, to ap- 
peaſe the Storm, but the Tempeſt continued ſtill ; others will compare vs to the Maſter of the 
Veſſel that refus'd to pay a Pilot to bring him into Port, and fo periſh'd by the Harbour: And, 
—— Portu qui teſte perit, bis Naufrazus ille, — ſays the Poet. And then again, ſome ſay, our 
Mythologiſts of late have fool d and ſabld us into Fears and Dangers, almoſt to the loſing of the 
Sheep for the ſaving of the Tar 3 and would make our Expeditions and Navigations like that off 
#ſop's Shepherd too, where our Wooll is turn'd into Dates, and our Dates into the Sea, and then 


| conclude with the ſame old Moral, the old Poetry of which ſeems not much infer jour to the late 
Tunbriage Vein, 


„„ 


Dar gers and Loſſes mahe Men wiſe, tis thought, vid. Old. 
Ana Wit is never good till it be bought, | 5 0 Fe · Fab p. 19 ꝰ. 
; — 


_. whichis, to 
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x 


g , Vid. Coke's 
| 2d Inſt, P· 2 


ſhould have 200 /zrvle of Equity and Fuſtick z But 


But after all the Stretches and Extreams on both Sid 
will be found to conſiſt in the obſerving of a Medium in their Councils and Adminiſtrations ; 
which will defeat all thoſe Exaggerations that Wit and Malice will alway ſuggeſt, to render their 
Enxceſſes ſuſpected to one another: And therefore tis to be hoped, a Temper and Moderation 


A BALANCE io be kept 
On the other fide, there is an ugly Fable too, of the Falling-out of the Belly and Members; 


and. it muſt be altogether as bad when. they fallout. wich the Head. And the Moral of the 
Fable, you'll find, makes it the Caſe of the Sate. 


. __ a e 


es, the true Intereſt of King and Country 


may ſometimes reconcile, what Reſentment and Animoſity mult run into Diſtraction. 
MODERATION: a very gentle word, gafily underſtogd, if Menfwould but be as eaſi!y 
entreated to be guided by it; it is godd Divinity, and; would be god Policy too, if our Moderation 
were known to all men: And this Temper being recommended to us from̃ a Text of Scripture, it 
would be beſt explain'd in the Practice of its Expoſitors; and our Divities would doubtleſs do well 
Mill to practiſe and follow what they teach, and our States men be induced the ſooner to believe 
and practiſe what they are taught. A Black Swan ox a Phenix are ifdeed rare Birds, and much 
doubted in Nature; but I Hope 'a good Temper is n 
but what feels ſhow. it ſelf ſametimę among us, to anſwer the 5 po 
ig n 


8 ee 


ſeh dium. 


chi veſs Main: Fo 
Scales; no Eqyity where Jer * 
at laſts National Reproach That 


d ĩcalways running into Exfredins. 


We have had Parliaments indeed of various Denominations; and if ſome meaſures were taken, 


this might not be long without a Name, a Name that may eternize it to Poſterity; not as 


praiſed, Ours now have enough, and l hopè hot tho ma 


eſt by having too much of the Law, we 


* 


my Lord Coke does his Parliamentum Indoctum, for want of a Lawyer in it; of which, God be 
F 
e 


tis to be hoped this may be call d the good Parliament tg. . Which yet. Mas not given to that 


Parliament᷑ in the ſame Reign, only becauſe it was no giving Parliament; and when the King 


deſired a Supply, remonſtrated with a Redreſs of Grievances, and the Removal of that King's 


beſt Friends from the Court, but becauſe it temper'd matters in ſuch a judicious manner and 


only, as our Annals tell us, for Defrauding Soldiers bf their Wages!” 


moderate a way as to furniſh and ſupply both the Neceſſities of the King and the Crown, and at 
the ſame time to conſult and ſatisfie both the Eaſe and Deſires of his People and Subjects: And in 


thisſo prudent Adminiſtration,” ſo long fince, did the Intereſt of Court and Country ſeem to con- 


ſift, and that in the long Reign of a great King, and vitorious'Conqueror,”,” And if ſuch a King, 
ſuch a Reign; ſuch a Parliament, may pretend with us td preſe / ibè jt felt into practice or a Prece- 
dent, any ſober and ſeaſonable Enquiries into any Male-& mini of Military or Civil Affairs 
cantiot be ſo ill reſented by the very Parties concerned, eſpecially the former, in ſuch another 
MilitaryReign, when we read, that in thoſe days it was no leſs than High- Treaſon to offend in 
theſe Points, and when now of late only ſome few Officers or Agents we'e Examin'd and brought 
to Account, and then no-leſs Man than Sir John Midfterworth 2 8 d. and Quarter'd at Tyburm 
ls Miers of their lagen, 1 am ſufe, the army cad t 
be angry with the Parliament, for taking care to fee them paid. 


Soldiers ſeem to be a ſort of Men, from their daily Dangers to he ill upon the forforw, and 


ſtom their firſt Liſting, to take Pay to die; and fo have from the Publick,' for which they ſerve, 
im Gratitude as well as Juſtice, a double Title to be well paid while im their Service they live; 


and fince commonly, in the literal ſence, the Wages of War and the Soldier is like that of Sin 


it is as Odd, cn the other ſide, to ſee the Proceedings of a Civil Parliament reproach'd by ſomę 
+  Milita:y Men, that has only taken care to Anſwer their - Petitions and Complaints, kept their 


which accompanies it, Death, they deſerve rather double Pay, for the double Riſque they run, 
of. ding ſo ſoon, and (without God's Grace) going ſo early to the Devil; rather than when they 
have happily eſcaped Death, that one Dilemma of their Life, and return wich a Vito, ia læta, to 


be defrauded of what they have got with the hazard of their Lives. Sacred Hiſtory tells us of a 
great General, Hero and Prince, that refuſed to drink of a little Water that was obtain'd with 


the hazard of his Soldiers Lives: but their Treatment is certainly in the other extream, When 
their blood ſhall be drank, and their Money drein'd, and their Pay, which is their Life, diverted 
J VP¹ʒ —D———— SA 

A Standing Army Unpaid is a double Danger, as well as double Charge; and it is a Sol eciſm 
certainly in Government, as well as Senſe, to deſire that which you take no care to keep; and 


great Pikes from pouching of the little Fm, and an hungry Colonel or rayenous Captain or Agent 


from devouring an whole Company or Regiment, 'Tis 


no ſuch a Chimzra as to be deſpair'd of yet, 


r therk cin be tp Ji where the athing to hold the 
qo A. OJ mfr yah GA Ten e 


thafin the Reign of our good King Edward III. 
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betnixt Kine and PEOPLE. 


'i certainly a Juſtice to King as well as Country, to find-out what becomes of our Coin for 


tis certain, any Politick Body as well as Natural muſt languiſn, where all the Blood runs to the 
Head without a Circulation, which, when well diſtributed, makes it ſound 5 and a King of Erg/znd 
wer ook ge ſerved, when, like Hing of Frante, his Men may be well Puniſh'd by bing 
we Paid. ; Of ok 1 : r 5 AED | | Ee . 5 
And here now we are come to the late Grand Point, To conſider the uν,EH Upon which it 
cannot be impertinent impartially to enquire , whether any more moderate Way might have 


been taken, in Eſtabliſhing what Number, after an Expenſive War, we could handſomly have 
Maintain'd and Paid. in Peace: A Peace acquired to us, according to the Latin Aphoriſm that 
tells us; Pax Quaritur Bello; a Lemma left us by the late Protector, with his Image and Super- 
ſcription, as a monumental remembrance, That Peace is not to be acquir'd without Bhod; and tie 
more to be prix d when ſo dearly bought, | OY e Fo 


And here I would willingly carry my ſelf as evenly asl could,and be as tender in delivering my 


tween the Apple and the Paring. The Tranſmutation of Metals, I (ce, is not ſo eaſily to be per- 
form'd, as that of Mens Minds and Tempers; but though Men change their Natures, Things will 


ſtill be the ſame: This is plain, That in our Politick Bodies (whatever can be done in the Natural) 
therè has been ſince the late Grand Revolution the greateſt Change that can happen to Humane 
Creatures, next to that of the Reſurrection; it ſeems a fort of Trausfuſion of Souls, and a Pytba- 


8074an-Metempſychoſis of paſſing into one another while we are yet alive. In a word, ſome of 
the Old Tories are turn'd Neu- faſhion'd Mhigas, and the moſt peeviſh Whiggs now the moſt ranting 


Tories; and therefore he that is the I immer is the more ſtedfaſt, and, as matters now ſtand, may 
_ paſs for the honeſter Man. ou ooo | 


I can't imagine that any of our Diilitary Auen, or thoſe that make and compoſe the Civil LiF, 


(both which together ſeem to form one Court) evet expected or deſired to ſee the ſame Eſtabliſh- 


ment in Peace that was ſettl'd for the Har. On the other fide, it may be ſuppos d, that ſome 
Patriots that ſeem'd as Zealous for the County, never deſired ot expected to ſee them reduc d to 
what they are. From near xoooco to 7000 13 indeed a great fad, by which we muſt now ſtand or 
fall, and Time ¶ as we were told too by tlie * heſt Judge] muſt determine the Extream : In the 
mean time, it may modeſtly be obſerv d, and I hope without offence, That 10000, or 12000, 
or 14000 Men might have been a Quota that could no more have endanger'd the Nation, than 
they could be ſaid to preferve or canquer it, without iſome other Additions: or Defections. It was 
thought ſo upon the late Revolution, znd, that by Men of hoth Sides 5: and then a ſcurvy Re- 
flection that ſome angry Men miglit make, (for Disbanded en are certainly Loſers, and will 
ſpeak) would have been both handſomly and happily avoided, That the Eugliſh would not leave 


King William as many Men to protec: R imſeh, as he brought to preſerve Them ; and will be apt 


{ro obviate objeded Fears] to ſay further, and perhaps without a Paradox, That 15000 can no 
more enſlave England than 10000, nor 10000 more than 5000, Neither would I have had 
theſe tocbe Duch- men, ſince the Evghiſh have ſufficiently ſignaliz d both. their. Valour and Fide- 


lity to KingtWilliam, who has hab the: goodneſs to own it, whatever Count Solmes might think 


to the contrary ; tis well known they ſtood it both at. Steenkirk! and Landen, when ſome others 
fate loof, or left them: Let, ion;the-othev ſide, ſome more tender ſpirits: and nice, ſeeing the 
King's great Compliance, and gracious Condeſeenſion, to come to part with hisown Guards, for 
being Foreigners and Dutch men, ſrem to think, that in point of Honour, and with no leſs 
Safety, the ſame Number of Engliſh might have been ſubſtituted in their room. For our Engliſh, 
that might not have brook'd: ſo well to have ſeen two Regiments, or a matter of 2000 Datch- 
men, and among them about Threeſcore Officers well Lac d and Clad, with good Meat in their 
Bellies, and good Silver on their Backs, and perhaps in their Pockets too, and the fame Number 
and Quality of En liſſß wanting for it both Food, and Raiment'z yet. ſo many of our own. Engliſh 
ſubſtituted in their room might have been contentedly borne, ſince it would have made provi- 


Opinion, as my Lord #oward. was in giving of his Evidence, when he would carry his Knife be- 


K. Speech. 


ſion for ſo many of our Natives, the Expence of which would have been partly ſav'd out of 


But all this is but an Eſſay of Tliought; and they ſay, A Man may think what he muſt not 
ſpeak e It is ſufficient that the Parliament has determin'd what is ſufficient, and which, by our 
la:e-Conſtitution; we are bound as Implicitly to believe, and as Infallible too, as any Council at 
Rome. And though Sa, Fobnſ, thinks he has ſufficiently baffled all Paſſive Obedience to Kings, he 
cannot, he thinks, ſufficiently recommend to us a 3 to his Vnlimited Power 1 — 
— | | | 2 C0P3e 
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A BALANCE i be bept 


People and Parliament. Therefore, give we leave to ſay: by mine, as the Biſhop, of c ambray is 


vid. Remarks 
on Tryals. 

S. J. Notes, 

P · Joo. 


vid. Notes on 
Phen. Edit. 
p. 100. 


ſaid to fay by his Book, If any word or any thing in it offends our Superiors or Legiſlators, I am 
not — for it, but I retract and nac niht har 122 ie 150 hg 

The Disbanding Act was the work of the laſt Parliament, and they that don't like it, lay all 
the blame there; as many do of our New-ſett of Tories, who in the late Reigns, when the hig 
was predominant in their Tempers, Jen, the bare Guards of King Charles H. with the LobRers 
and Jeomen, ſuch a Standing Army, that for the reducing Cor ſubdurrg them rather, whatever ſoft 
appellations or interpretations ſome tender Politicians may put upon them, ] a great Conſpiracy, 
and, purſuant to that, a formidab'e Rebellion was ſet a-foot ; which though ſome Lawyers and 
Caſuiſts may call little Stirs, Conſultations, and Miſpriſions 3 and if my Lord R. did ſecret or meet 
to din Sherry, and then Conſult to ſeize the.Menſe' and the Guards; or the D. of M. with 
another Standing Army of 7000, Rendezvous at Sedgmore : Though our Samuel tells us of the 
firſt, That he did but Tz/k, and Talk was but Talb ;, and may of the latter, That He did 
but Act, and Action is but Action: - I hope he'll give us leave too, to ſay, A Spade is but a Spade, 
but that a deep Plot and dangerous Rebellion was on that occaſion then a- foot; equally deſtru- 
ctive to this King's Right, as to that of his Predeceſſor. js as certain, as that there ever was any 


. 
oO x 


a, foot againſt che preſent King, or that any Confeſs'd and Suffer'd in both for having hands in 
them. So that theſe Men that favour'd thoſe Stirs' or Rebellions, or Sam. the Chaplain Prieſt 


vid. Phen. 
Edit. p.71. 


that blew the Trumpet to them, can but with an ill grace be angry with his Patrons, a Parlia- 
ment, for reducing of a mighty Army, that thinks it convenient to Rebel, for the ſake of a few 
Guards. But that the laſt Seffion and Parliament may not have all the Honour or Blame, [as 
theſe Blemiſhers would lay their Aon | tis as certain too, that the former, which was Diſſolv'd 


with Complement and Applauſe, took the Liberty firſt to Vote this Reformirg and Disbanding of 


19 Jar. I, 


Forces; all the difference lying in this, that the former Parliament gave faſter than the 
disbunded, and theſe disband faſter than they give: And though I have obſerv'd it inſinuated, 
and by nicer Compoſers, and more tender of Majeſty, Cas they would be thought,) (though, 
I remember, once as diſreſpectful to Crow d Heads] that the Regrating on a ling, with a Re- 
capitulation of Promiſes, did not ſeem ſo decent in the end of an Addreſs. that had ſo handſom a 
beginning; I muſt obſerve, if Precedent can warrant Parliamentary Proceedings, That the former 


Seſſion that preceded the laſt took as large a Liberty, when in the beginning of theirs they let 


the King know, That they had fo Wiſely 4D VIS Y the' beginning of that War His Majeſty had 
fo happily fini hd. All that can be ſaid to this point of Honour or Prerogative, is, That though 
our Warlike Queen Elizabeth, and her Succeſſor the Peaceuble King Famer, would and did 
(though they had both as much the Hearts of their Pezple )itake it much amiſs, and Reprimanded 
with Rebukes too, when they intermeddled with Peace or Har: yet now, if not from the 0/4 


Original, at leaſt from our late \New Contract, theſe once Exceſſes on the Subjects fide ſeem to 


be made more Warrantable, if not Statutable; and that ours, as it was ever a limited Monarchy, ſo 
by ſome late Acts and by ſome late Statutes it ſeems to have undergone ſome further Limitations : 


For this Country Doctrine, or plain dowmrigot, our Court is obliged to ſome that it keeps now in 


Pay; and if Samuel, withhis Salary, be not the fame Man in the King's Cour: that he was in the 


_ King's-Bench, we muſt ſay with the Text, Hit works will folln him. 


” * * 


And now, after all thelitigated Arguments that have been publiſn'd of late, ſor and again a 
Standing Army, which at laſt make no leis than a large Volume, I have obſerv'd, that their Au- 


thors Argumentations on both Sides ſeem to have more Paſſion and Concern than Impartial 


Reaſon and Weight, and fo gre Fg. cncline to thoſe Extreams we Engliſk-men are apt to run 
into: their Arguments are indeed ſtill 4 ma'ori ad minus; which though perhaps good Logick 
in the Schools, may be but bad Politicks in the State; and when we are always quarrelling about 
#00 much or ton little, we naturally and neceſſarily fall under that National Obloquy and Reflection, 
Hat the Engliſh ſe dom know when they are well. 
But what is beſt, after all, we find a Parliament, our Conſtitut ion (and which is certainly the 
beſt in the World) has ſettl'd and determin'd this Point; for the Authors that have ſcribbl'd 
for or again# it are of no conſideration or weight, when they come ro be balanc'd with the 
Legiſlative ; and are no more Judges of the Caſe, than the Lawyers or Adyocates that wrangle 
at the Bar,the one Writes as the other Pleads, both for their Pay; while the Judgment of the Bench 
and the Court, and the Verdi of the Fury, generally puts an end tothe Controyerſy.: For theſe 
Reaſons, and out of Deference to the Definitive Sentence of the Wiſeft and E igbeſt Court we have 


in England, I decline the diſcuſſing ſome momentous Matters that might make any 9 


EE betwixt KING and PEOPLE, 
of Debate, and ſo ſhall forbcar arguing for or 4ga'n# any of the following Interrogatories; and 
therefore let all Politick Heads take them as they pleaſe, think of them as they pleaſe, and make 
of them what they pleaſe, and that, I hope, is the way not to diſple:;ſe 3 Qui captt ille facit: and 
that is a true Maxim, no Fable, and yet as fit for Moral Application. 1 
iſt, It may be a queſtion, Whether King William, in ſaſety and honour, did not want, and 


then ought to have had as much Force to preſerve Himſelf, the Church and State, as Himſelf brouzht 
when he came to protec Them ? ee 


-, 2dly, Whether 15000 can much ſooner conquer Exgland than 10000, or 10000 ſooner than 


' $000, unleſs we will our ſelves ? 1 | g 
3dly, Whether, after all our Arguments and Acts againſt a Standing Army, and for Disbandinz, 


| we ſtill have any Standing Army notwithſtanding ? and may not ſoon have occaſion for a greater one? 


_  qthly, Whether our Militia, ſome Politicians would have ſtand in its ſtead, if managed as now, 


does not fignifie juſt nothing? and if managed as ſome would have it, would not be the ſame with 
a Standing Army? | bs | e 


l can't fee but King Wilham 1s as well be 
by any he has yet had or ſtill keeps in Pay. I am ſure, the Timariots are a ſcurvy ſort of Ailitia in 
Turkey, towards the ſupporting of the Power of the Grand Signior, even to the enſlaving of 
themſelves. . The Ruſtholders (as they call them) or Eſtabliſh'd Militia in Sweden, are thoſe by 


which their King roſe to what he is, and keeps himſelf to what he js roſe ; and that is, as Great 


loy'd by thoſe that muſt form the County Troops, as 


and Abſolute at home, as Lewis le Grand, or the Great Turk : Mr. Fobnſ. knows it and owns it. Notes, p. . 


Tis Infinite Power in Sweden, tis Proclamation Law in Denmark, and all by virtue and force of 
their Militia. The King, by our Conſtitution, makes Deputy-Lieutenants; the King's Deputy- 

Licutenants make their Colonels and Captains; and then again, we have at beſt but a Court- Army 
of the Country Party, 3 | | . ä | 5 
I hape with the greateſt impartiality examin'd ſome late Books about Standing Forces; and it 
muſt be for want of Underſtanding, if I can't diſcover but that their Expedients are as dangerous 
as the Dangers they would obviate ; and their Arguments as fallacious as the Times we live in: 
For Ill-Timed Arguments are none; and ſuch as are fetch'd from the Monarchy of Old Rome, 
or even the late days of Queen Elizabeth, that is, from Bows and Arrows or a Tilbury Camp, from 
fighting of a Spaniſh Armado to the fighting the King of France and his Armies, are Arguments 


certainly, with ſubmiſſion, very il-Timed : And though the #iſtories of Standing Armies may be 


very rightly repreſented and well writ, when they come to application, they muſt be much out in 


their meaſures and Chronology. - Saum. Fohnſ. ſays, The Militia may do well enough to keep honſe, as Nores, p. 62. 


they are; but if well Train d, and made Veteran, I am ſure they may as well maſter us at home, 
as do great matters abroad. | | 


I have taken the larger liberty to touch upon this one Interrog.atory, becauſe this new ſort of 


Standing Army of the Militia, though ſomuch recommended in their Books, and though debated 
in Parliament, is not yet come to be determined by them, who may do well to take care, and 
find in it more difficulty to make them Jeſs dangerous, when they would make them more njefu!. 
We have ſeen the ſame Parliament, who (as themſelves have ſaid) did adviſe our King how 
to make theW A R, to have found out Ways and Means for him how to keeptrhe PEACE, and 
that was the former Parliament before the laſt 3 for let them alſo have the due honour tor 


their Vote of Disbanding the Army, for it is to theic providence we are obliged for it, as well az 
to the care of the laſt in putting it in execution: But in conſidering of that ſignal Service, it 
cannot but be obſcry'd as ſurprizing, to find the {ame Patriots that were ſo Tealous in their mul; 


tiplicd Subſidies and Supplies for carrying on of that Vigorous War, or the War with Vigour, to be 
as ſuddenly ſecure of the Peace wich France, as ſome perhaps think they were: haſty in de-laring 
the Har; and to find that Gallick Faith with them (which they formerly. made ſo Punich too) 


now to be ſo much relied on, that we had rather truſt to that, than to our ſelves 3, to a piece ol 


Paper and Wax, than Iron and Steel; to an Article at-Reſwick, than an Army at Hounſlow.; and 
which, on failure of the King of Spain, we might well think muſt infallibly fail us.; and then 


the Nation be forced to Arm at a greater Expence, whey cur guota might have been read yata 


cheaper Rate. | | | | 

But as I have ſaid, ſo I ſtill ay,” Tis ſufficient that all phis they thqught fit to think and a 3 and 
with that I will and do acquieſce, though I will not with the Arguments of gti Writer and Scribler 
on the Subject, ſince there I am entitled to an equal Right of Reaſoning and being a Scribe, and 


a Second 


that, even though Sam. Fobnſ. ſhould give the Fublick (uhich I hope. he won't in haſte now), 


— 


— — — 


—— — 
— — — 
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eyen to the Disbanding of all the Guards the King ha- 


in Perliament. Seitlement, all the New Contracts and Limitations, as well as that of their 01d Original, we have 
a Sett of Politicians that like nothing but downright Leveling, that cry by the State as they do 
by the Church, and juſt as they did by Sion of old, Down with Her, even to the ground ; 
LEVELLE RS! that are as Mutinous as their very Lilburn of old, that did not only diſlike, 
but Conſpir'd and Rebell'd againſt that very Government for which he had fought, and is he 


Vid. Liars told his Judges to their face, (of the Battel of Brentford) even to the Butt end of his Musher, 


4 
. 


: Ludlow'sPa- 


Tryet. n and to his Knees in B L 0 0 D. I know, many have the confidence to deny we have now any Men 
of this make and bidney ; it wou'd be better for His Majeſty and the Monarchy if we had none, 
for they ought not to live under a Species of Government they don't lite the World is wide 
enough; Holland, Switzerland, Geneva, Genoua, Venice, have varieties of Air, though all more 

agreeable to their Natures and Conſtitutians. But that we haye too many of them, is as manifeſt, 
when their Works for an entire ſubverting of a moſt Ancient Monarchy have the confidence to 
appear in publick under it; which, T hope, is the ſame to tell us, They hope ſometime to be 
Abte it: And what is more ſurprizing, or modeſtly may be thought inconfiſtent, is, That not 
only ſuch their Spaun ſhould craw/' from the Preſs, but that ſuch Creatures ſhould, like Pharaoh's 
Frogs, come up into any King's Houſe or Bed-Chamber : But we find at laſt, to be rid of them, 
that Egyptian Prince was glad fo let the Children of Iſrael go. | i 5 | 


pers. 


vid. Notes, Sam. Johnſ. has civilly courted and Complemented ſome Facobites and their Principles, as leſs 


p- 3, dangerous to the Government than the Doctrines of ſome of his Court-Enemies ; and then, with 
his good leave, (though his Authority I value not) I may more ſafely affirm, That the moſt 
Obſtinate Jacobites are not near fo'deſtru&ive;'even to our preſent Conſtitution, as ſuch Anti- 
monarchical Williamites z there is ſome hopes, that Time, or the Alteration of Circumſtances, 
may alter their Minds, or take away the Occaſions of their Scruples; or, that Fear, if not Love 
to the Government, yet to themfelves, may make them live eaſie under it; nay, I have heard 
the more Angry of them affirm, That, in Revenge. they were ready to turn Republicans; they 
extoll'd all theſe Authors Works, in order to their Converſion 5 and, as Convert Ferg—n ſaid; 
Since he found England muſt have a King, he was for their having the Right King; fo ſome, ſince 
they can't have the Right. King, they are refolv'd to have none at all. So evidently more dan- 
gerous and deſtructive are 1605 Mens Principles, it ſeems, to the preſent Eſtabliſnment, that 
the greateſt Enemies of it muſt cloſe with them, the better to he Reveng d: And indeed, the 
difference of the danger is not a little, between a King's ruling quietly among ſuch as only ſcruple 
ſuch Oaths as are experimentally found infignificant, and among thoſe as cannot be eaſie till the 
Scepter is out of his Hand, and the Crown off his Head: And they have Aſſaſſinated not only his 
* Tn his Perſon but His Majeſty which,as King Charles I. tells us, * [who was a Martyr to it j is only a more 


Ely Be- malicious Plot, h compelling of a King firſt io follow the funerals of bis Honours, before they will 
NMH. 5 faviur him with the'kindnefs to he det d. Whether the god Bock be the King's or no, though 


yet it be but bad j made out that it is not] we ſhall not now in this place inſiſt on, tis certain 
tis a true Saying, and a ſad: one for Kings, let him ſay it who will; and ſuch Men can no more 
be thought to ſerve a Monarch faithfully, than Mr. Ayloff (one of their own Creatures) could 
imagine, when his Life was forfeited, that King James could pardon him, and that for the ſame 


i * 


Reaſon that he gave, Becaiſe tt ts not in nenn Wt — 
Errors in Government, many times the effects of Misfortune more than weak Counſels, no 
mote affect his Miniſtry than they do the Prince; ſome Exceſſes, Evil Miniſters, and Male- 
Adminiſtration, have b:en; and will be, or will be found in all Princes Reigns: * _ 
7 e earne 


— 


— 
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: betwixt KING and PEOPLE. 7 
learned Metropolitan Author of all Divine Politicks, with whom Mr. Fobn/. fell out, only becauſebr. B. B. ofs 13 
Preferment did not fall in, has admitted ſo much, and only would diſtinguiſn between the 


Manner and Magnitude of them; and that Excefr of Government may be excuſable in ſmaller Lede“ 
matters, when in Affairs of greater moment it is not to be ſuffer d. But if, according to the ; 


Principles of our Reputlicans, the People or Common Herd ſhall be Judges of what is Exceſs, * 
ſome angry Men among the Multitude may be as much moved for the pulling of a Flower as the + 
breaking of an Hedge, and be as mutinous for the diſpenſing with the ſize of a Cart-Wheel, as with NY 


the B/eadth of a Conſcience, and with the Securities of a Religion, ſome Men now as little regard, | 
And if this be Mr. 70hnſ. m_— as I ſhall prove it is, the Reverend Biſhop did him Juſtice See Ares on I 
il he made him mad, and told him the truth, though it made him angry ; for ſuch mad work Phan. Edit. 
does this Principle make with all Governments, that it fixes them on that very Precipice of b. 197, 108. | 
Mr. Milton's Vacuum he would avoid, where they muſt fall ten thouſand thouſand fathom deep, and . 4 8 
bave no end of falling. Noa 2 „„ a en 
Ihe Exorbitancies again or Failures of a Government ought never to warrant its Diſſolution + 
Gaveſton's and Spencer's, Empſon's and Dudly's,Eſſex's and Carr's, Buchingham's and/@raff.rd's, not to 
name later Favourites, will be found, upon peruſal of our Briti/h Annals in all off Reigns, down 
from the firſt Conqueſts, to the late Revolutions. Court Paraſites, Court Favourites, Court Trea- 
ſurers, Court Minions, are as unavoidable in a Prince's Court as his Court Officers and Miniſters, who 
will ftill be ſuch. It was always ſo, (as the Drunken Fellow ſaid by his Wry-Neck, when the 
unadviſed going to ſet it was like to break it;) it is as plain as that, where Miſmanagement com- 
monly makes the Complaints, the Love of the Miniſtry makes the Quarrel. And the ſame is as 
obſervable in Republichs, where ſome one or other of thoſe that have a ſhare in the Adminiſtra- 91 
tion of Affairs, many times engroſs the Peoples Favour, and their Wealth too; ſome of our 6 
neighbouring States know it, and experienc'd it; and we may remember, not ſo long ſince, the 
Two Brothers that bore the greateſt Sway, though they fell Victims at laſt to the Peoples Fury | 
too: But it would have been ſure a madder Outrage, if in Revenge for the Male-Adminiſtration 4. 
of thoſe once Popular Miniſters, they had fallen too into a diſlike of their Celebrated Govern- | 24 
ment. To fall foul on Monarchy, or every Miniſter of State, for every Miſmanagement, which 
many times may be miſ-repreſented, or from Humane Infirmity unavoidable, is a diſſolving of 
all Governments, even to the Oeconomy of every ptivate Houſe, in which 4riftotle founds even 
that of Monarchy, and is the denying a Prince that which we allow to every Father or Maſter 
_ ef a Family, the careſſing and encouraging his beft Servants. And thefe fad Examples that have 
been made of Princes Favourites and Miniſters, however Popular Spirits have triumph'd in their | 
Deſtruction and Fall, and as chis our avenging Prieſt, {who reviles the preſent Goyernment, for Nites, p. 94, 
not-ſacrificing them to his Fury,] will have always this ill Conſequence, That it will make the & 81 
Wiſeſt Men and the Beſt, and ſo the fitteſt to ſerve a Prince, the moſt averſe from entring 
upon any Publick Service, when the Prince's Favour muſt terminate in their Fate, and ſome 
Unſucceſsful Attempt ( though intended for the Publick Good) involve Them and Theirs in 
inevitable Ruine and Deſtruction. TI „„ AE leaſt | 
A Power to enquire into Male-Adminiftrations is requiſite in all Species of Governments, 
and more-eſpecially 1a that of our Monarchy: ; but then it is a Power that ought to be as tenderly 
executed, or there would be eternal work for impeachments and Attainders: And as ſome would | 
not wiſh to ſee another ſuch a Parliament as that of Richard II. which was call'd The Great, in Allowed by 
being compounded, as they ſay, of a parcel of Pacht Courtiers, who, to make themſelves Great, our Confti- 
had made the Nation J:tle.; and in it, at laſt, even the Power of a Parliament delegated to a few tution a Le. 
particular Perſons, | a Committeee of Lords and Commons,] and which, like thoſe in Kin gl _ 
Henry VIIIth's Reign, a&ed only according to the Directions ot che Court; | but what this King Lau 9 7 
was torcid to, to cppoſe the Faction of the Duke of Glouceſter, when the Crown was trampl'a on; followin 
Proceedings, as our Annals of the next Reign repreſent them, of dangerous Example to Poſterity. Uſurpation 
As no good Engliſhman would wiſh to ſee ſuch another Great Parliament of little folbs, or any Force ; it o- 
inſtead of Law; > we ſhould as little deſixe the Preſident of another in the ſame Reign, though erwiee. 
tit bore the mighty Name of working Wonders; and ſo wonderfully exerted its Power, that with- 21 R. II. 
out Law or Froceſs it Exil'd and Baniſh'd, it Beheaded, Hang'd and Quarter'd, and took away Condemns | 
the Lives of moſt of the King's Favourites, the Officers of his Courts, and the Miniſters of his in his Arti. 
Juſtice : It was 4 Cruentum Negotium, a wonderful Bloody Work indeed that it made, and what a =_ — = 
Nation and People ought rather to Tremble at, than Triumph in, or Tranſcribe. Some Perſons . 
and People that have of late celebrated theſe Sanguinary Preſidents of that Bloody 8 
2 * Would, 
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would, T am ſure, be lothto have the leaſt part of them, on a Turn, now reviv'd into PraQtice ; 
That Rode caper vitim, is more eafily retorted than borne; and when Judgment ſhall begin at their 
own houſe, theſe Paraſites of a Popular Power will curſe even their own Kalends of May 3 and, of 
| ct Abr. H Il. which Cotton's Abridgment well obſerves. Who marks this Tragedy, will wt read it without Tears ; 
and who notes the Sequel, may ſee new Lords, new Laws, and for new Bloodſted freſh Revenge 
to enſue. But whatever Exceſſes may happen on either Side, Our Conſtitution is ſtill the bes, 
and therefore muſt ſtill continue the ſame ; nor ſhall we ever get more by the altering it, than 
eres did, when they aboliſh'd the Regal Power to ſet up a Conſular, of which their own 


Conſulum immoder ata poteſtas omnes metus Legum excuſſit. © 


\ Onthe other fide, 1 grant there are Preſidents enough to deterr Evil Miniſters from Male- 
Adminiſtration; as alſo to ſhew, That what they may think at the moft but Unhappy Counſel, 
8 1 me has heretofore afforded Matter of Impeachment, not only for High Miſdemeanour, 

en, , p NUT OE Te 0 
The InduſtrfOus Author of the Diſcourſe on Reſumptions has given us a large Catalogue of 
3 many moſt unexceptionable ones, and ſome liable to Exceptions, eſpecially in their 

pplications. ö ws 1 b e on uo ng e ec \ 


fem) Il. Ranulpbus, a kind of Treaſurer in William Rufus's Reign, was indeed Impriſon'd in Henry Iſt's, and 
under hard Dureſs, by the Addreſs of the Great Council of the Nation, [which was then the Lords 
and Great Men] and that not ſo much for amaſſing Riches to himſelf, as extorting it from other 
AMalnſ. p. Subjects: For, Expilator Divitum, exterminator pauperum, confiſcator hæreditatum can have no 
123. other conſtruction; and ir was in the following Reign, when the Fault, as well as the Revenge, 
ſitill ſeemeth greater. „ / ORE 
I Will impartially conſider all their Caſes, though they come to be more. - "© © 
Ia King Stephens Reign, the Great Biſhop of Salisbury, C rais d by Rufus for his ſhort Maſs } 
King S ephen. Who had amaſs d fo much Wealth, and yet was ſuch a Beggar of Suits, that the King ſaid, He 
won'd never give over asking: Yet, upon the Application of the Lords, all his great Caſtles he 
had built, and his Land and Wealth, with Forty thouſand Marks (or Scorch Pounds) he had 
hoarded, were all ſeiz d to the King's Uſe : And when the Synod had ſummon'd the King, it 
was anſwer d, That he was not Arreſted as a Biſhop, but only as the King's Servant, that was 
to render him Account of his Employment. But all the while, our Hiſtorians impute this Pro- 
cedure moſt to the Lords Envy, and the King's Avarice; thoagh it was certainly an Advan- 
 . .: -tagequs Reſumption to the Crovopbß .... og an de 
Herr) Ill. In King Henry III's Reign, Ralf Britton | Treaſurer of his — was call'd to Account by 
* him, and had great and grieyous Fines laid upon him; but then we find this was his own Neceſ- 
ſity that droye him to pillage his own Officers, to pay-off the Poictovians and Foreigners he was 
forced to call to his Aſſiſtance, againſt the Tumults and Inſurrection of his Subject, who made 
Cert, Peſt; Him baniſh alſo his half-Brothers, for procuring of Grants from him; and alſo Impeach the Old 
Earl of Kent, Hubert de Burgh, for Sale of the Crown- Lands, Waſte of the King's Treaſure 3 and, 
laftly, { which thoſe Times held Capital) for breeding Rupture between Sovereign and Subject, in 
making him annihilate revoke ar reſume Patents and Grants paſt in bis Non- age. Well! he clear d him- 
ſelk of all but the laſt; and yet that learned Antiquary ſays he worthily periſh'd-by it; For ſuch 
Alis to fill Coffers (he adds) are ever the Ruine of the firſt Inventers : It was for putting the King, 
as I take it, upon. à ſort of Reſumption; but theſe are Times to which our beft Patriots and 
beſt Antiquaries, eſpecially This, does not preſcribe to for Precedents; becaule, as he ſays, It was 
4 Plot of the tumuituos Barons, who at. the entry of the War cry d, Liberty; and in the end, never 
© ſpahe a wird of it and of Parliaments," that heretofore. were Medicines to heal our Ruptures, but 
att. Pay. what were now. grown worſe than the Malady. Matt. Paris has ſome Obſervations alſo on this 
NE nc 1 55 King's Reign, thi ſome Hiſtorians that ſerve us up ſuch Ragouſts of his Reliſhing Sentences, do 
| 


not think fo palatable, though they may be as piquant, That he aſcended the Throne mild and gra- 
cue. Poſth. cious, eaſie of Nature, whoſe Innocence and Natural Goodneſs led bim ſafe : few or none others were 
'P-?. ' the. Diſlempers of the State, but ſuch as are incident to all, the Commons greedy of Liberty, and the 
Cir, Lichf, Nobili) of Rule. And the Lichfield Chronicle has paſſages upon this Reign to this purpoſe 3 Some 

= warm ſpirits fell in, who by ſullying the wiſdom of the preſent and the greatest Rulers, make each caſual 
miſbap their Errors. And ſome other ancient Chronicles impute the Fall of that old Favourite 
de Burgh only to the Deſire or Art he had to keep out others; which created him the Envy + 
| e | | | x maſt, 


= betwixt KING and PEOPLE. 
moſt, and what was increaſed in the Title of Farl, 
him, [ and this has been the guilt as well as fall 
would willingly ſer Hiſtory wholly in its true 


and the great Offices the King then gave 
and misfortune of many Favourites ere I 


Light, and not take it, [much leſs pu! liſh it 
by halves only, to puzzle or leave us in the dark . l P [ 


for whatever ſome t' ink, this unhappy 
King was thought by others to have had as much reaſo 


n to complain of his Subje&s, as they of 


Him, or his Miniſters; and thus indeed he is found to make his plaint. 


© Liceat omnibus de Regno noſtro contra nos inſurgere, ac ſi 
Nobis in null) tenerentur —— 


Edward the Firſt highly Fined all his Judges, and Confiſcated intirely of ſome all their 
Goods and Eſtates; who though they might te Corrupt, yet this was look'd on more as the 


| trains of the Prerogative, than a Right of the Subject, to get Morey to the Crown, rathcr 
than to gratifie the People. . 33 | 8 


The Fate of Gaveſton an 


cles they were Charg'd with, for ill adviſing the King, for procuring Grants, for preferring 
their own Creatures; but our Hiſtcries alſo obſerve, That their Preferments had made them 


the envy of the Lords, they fell Sacrifices to a popular fury, Beheaded and Hang'd wichout 


proceſs or Law, by violent Inſurrections, and open Rebellions, which terminated at laſt in the 


Depoſition and Murthering of the King, Precedents I hope we don't preſcribe to even in this 


Author's Opinion, whatever we do in ſome others. Eut this applauded Author would have 
been a little more fair and commendable, if he had told us of a little more than the Repeal 


of Beaumont's Condemnation, that paſs'd ar the Parliament of Yo: if that muſt b walliated, Diſcuuvſe of 
becauſe the King had made a War upon his Pepe, and 0 

reputed an Act of Violence, tho' done in a Legal Parliament, wirh a King firting at its Head, 1; raw, II. 

according to our Legal Conſtitution: Then certainly the Executions of thoſe Favourites, was by 


[which I think wants no Excuſe, 


the Peoples having made a War upon the King, ard more agairſt all the form of Law 


Juſtice. But what that Tork Parliament did do, and did declare, I reſerve for another 
place. 8 | 


In the following Reign this Ing 
not paſſing by the Fate of Roger Mortimer; ſome of whoſe Articles were for procuring Grants 
and Gifts from the Crown; one alſo, That he had got the King to make him Earl of March, 
An Article that muſt look almoſt a Scandalum Magnatim upon the whole Peerage, if it be 
made a Miſdemeanour and Treaſon too to be made a beer; but I think he had other 
luckier or more unlucky Articles that brought him to his End: He might have told us 
too, it was partly for having made a Peace with the Scots: That ore was alſo for being the 
Queens Familiar Gallant, as well as Favourite; and what is probably true alſo, | for the 
\ greateſt part ot the Roll was mouldred away where his Miſdeeds are repeated, ſo long fince as 

Sir Robert Cotton made his Abridgement.) Some of his Articles were for his being con- 
cern'd in the Depoſing and Murdering King Edward II. A fort of retaliation of Humane Ven- 


geance, that anticipated the Divine; and the more regrating, when coming from the hands 
of thoſe that were his Accomplices— bur of this too more hereafter. | 


Bur I wonder how this long Reign comes to be run by th's Gentleman into one ſhorr Page, 


as if it afforded no more Caſes of this kind. Impeachments and Accuſations were come to 
be ſo common in that time, that Authors and Orators in the Houſe of Commons to juſtific 
their Impeachments for the ſmalleſt Miſdemeanors, referr you to the 5th cf Edw. III. as 


Lawyers do to the 25th for High-Treaſon. But all Precedents are no Rules to walk by at all ere 
2 2 - | zament, 
times; and let Men or Miniſtty be never ſo bad, allowances muſt be made for Hum e Infir- | Car. 


mities, unavoidable Neceſſities, Miſ repreſentations, and many of the like Mitigations and 
Miſtakes. | | | 


The Biſhop of Winton's Caſe, who was put on the King's Mercy; Lyons the Merchant, and 
the Lord Latimer's Caſe, Elli, Peach, the Lord Nevil's, and ro match the Lady Veſſy's Cale 


in Edw. II. {whoſe Caſe it ſeems was very acceptable even to thoſe that a e the hitbeſt A ti- 


Cotton Po 
e Chronic, 
Orig. 


d the Spencers in the following Reign, was to fall, among other Arti- Edw. E. 


rants,P.314 


enuous Author has ſhewn his Ingenuity as well as Reading, in 4 Edw. Il 


Cotton's 


the Speech to the 


5o Edw. III. 


Courtiers,] we have the Lady Alice Perrer's Caſe too, and yet ſome of the by cur Rol's, Diſmurſe, 
or the Examiners of them, are judged alſo very hard Caſes; tho' ſome of t am were for P. 31% 


getting Grants, and ſome of them indeed for Deccits and Extorſions. Lyons was Comn.ited 
to Priſon, his Lands and Goods ſciz'd to the King's ule; Latimer's was for Deirauding the 
8 | C 


King, 


—_ - 
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Ring, partaking with Zyons, as was alſo Elis his Deputy's Caſe. Peach's for procureng a fort 
Aridg. 122, of Monopoly Patent to Scll Wine, and taking ſo much per Tunn, which the Book ſays he 
i  lavvfully might. The Lord Nevill for Compounding for the King's Debts, receiving undue 
| Wages; the very Evidences called againft him excuſed him of the one, and he clear'd him- 
ſelf of the other. Poor Alice Perrer's Caſe was for getting of Grants too, which our late Court- 
Ladigs had better luck in: however, all of them were by Parliament Impriſon'd, Fin'd, their 
Lands and Goods ſeiz d, and the procuring Dame Baniſh'd. But, ſays the Book, To ſay the 

138. Truth of the Devil is counted commendable; the Record againſt the Dame proves no ſuch heinous 
x Matter, but that ſhe was in ſuch Credit with Edward the Third, and that ſbe ſate at the King's 
Beds-head, while others ſtood waiting at the Door; and the Suit for which ſhe wis Condemn'd, 
ſeem d very honeft ; her miſbip was, ſhe was Friendly to many, but all were not ſo to her. The 
_ Clauſe is Intituled, Injuſtice in Parliament, and the Record call'd Strange and worthy of Sight, 
In theſe Impartial Narrations and Obſervations, I think I do Juſttce, to both ſides; both in 
ſhewing how the ſmalleſt Miſdemeanours are Cognizable in Parliament; and yet that in Par- 
liament, Impeachments and Senter ces have pals d that have not been ſo Juſt ; and what 1 

may truly as well as ſafely ſay of this Seſſion of Edward III. for moſt of theſe Judgments, in the 
_ ſame Reign, by the ſame Power, in the very next year, were mov'd to be Revers'd, and 
| Repeal'd, and were fo in the following Reign, which happen'd the next year after. - 
And I cannot but upon theſe foregoing Precedents of Impeachments, obſerve what my 

| Eoke 4 Inf, Lord Coke does upon the Jurisdiction of this High Court of Parliament: The Higher the 
{ _Parliam, Court is, the more Careful and Juſt it ought to be in their Proceedings. | ” 
4 The loſs of a little County in France was laid to the Charge of Biſhop Wickham 3 a very 
— unfit Officer to ſuffer for Error in Military Affairs, who was ſo taken up with the Spiritual; 

yet it came to be adjudged a Capital Crime, the adviſing a delay of ſending Forces. 

1 R 2. Michael de la Poole the Earl of Suffolk's Caſe, reſolves it ſelf after all into this one grand 
20 R. 2. Article, the Purchaſing and Taking Gifts and Grants of the Crown ; who tho he was accuſed by the 
F. 314. Commons in full Parliament, and was under the firſt moſt formal Impeachment, there were 
= * only Six Articles objected againſt him, which only came to this Oe. The other five, the 
Book ſays did but ſeem of ſome Importance, and were indeed but Quarrels and little Matter; 
The Chancellor prov'd. his Gift to be but an Exchange with the Crown, and conſequently no 
| Robbery, Sir Richard Scroop ſhew'd, that the Earl by his Valiant Doings, and his worthy Be- 
haviour in ſundry Battels, and in ſundry Offices both at home and abroad, had juſtly deſerv'd 

what h. had. The Commons reply to the Anſwer of the Karl [ as Cotton ſays ] by urging 

Things to the uttermoſt, and ſo of every one of thtm pray'd judgment; and yet the Judgment by 

thoſe that not only have Examin'd but ColleSed our Records, is adjudged a hard one. 

But as far as this worthy Loyaliſt carries this long Caſe, I ſhould be loath to extend it to 
the next hear, for a Preſident, to be preſcrib'd to, or practis d. I have touch'd on the wor-. 

1 Rech. 2. ders that it work d, and the bloody work that it made. It will be time to talk of ſuch Pre- 
ſidents when · as then] we have another Parliament-Army of Forty Thouſand in the Field; 

which I hope we ſhall not ſee ſo ſoon, ſince we have already been too horribly frightned 

wich a Standing Army, and which once we found equally deſtructive, when they declar'd for 

Parliament as well as for the King. And it muft be remembred, thar this ſame Impeaching Par- 

liament { moſt of the Members of which probably Compos'd that alſo of the laſt of his Reign, 
might be ſaid to be thoſe alſo that depos d him, and by which he came to be Murthered roo, 
I like good Precedents for Evil Miuiſters, but which are better born with, than ſuch as by En- 
deavouring to mend the matter make ir worſe 3. and by reforming the Court, over-turn the 
Vid. Alridg. C. nſti ution. The Collectors and Examiners of our Law-Records, in their Summary Catalogue 


4d bes of theſe Violences, from this Armed Parliament of Richard the Second, down to that of Ri- 
3 * chard the Third, look upon, and do call theſe Proceedings ſo many Notes above Ela, and ſay 
| that they were acted father by the Law of the longeſt Sword, than of the Parliament, or 
1 kingdom. oy 5 

| 21 Ke 2. Bu as there was a Parliament that worked Wonders, fo before they came to his Abdication, 


p.367 thee was as wonderful a Revolution. It began with the Speakers { the Biſhop ot Exeter, a 
* lo al and good Monarehiſt, that adhered to the Conſtitution, as the Biſhop of Hereford did 
| 1 Rex ww erit after, even in Hen, IV.] telling them out of Ezektel, that by any thing befides a ſole King, no 
eennibus. Realm could be well Govern d, That the King had his Prerogative, to which he was Sworn at his 

Coronation, and if any thing was dane contrary to it, the [ame was revoked, With many = : 
e 5 5 prero 


ed 


TP betwixt K IN G and PEOPLE: 11 
prerogative-Maxims and Expreſſione, which perhaps were more ſtrain'd and ſuperffuou,. 
though ſo far true and pertinent, * The extorted Pardons to the Duke of Glouceſter, Earls of i 
* Warwick and Arundel are repeal'd, as done by force only. Arundel Arch-Biſhop of Can- 14 
&« terbury, is accus'd by the Commons in full Parliament, That as Chancellor he procured, and as ; 
„Chief, executed the Commiſſion made Traiterouſly in the tenth of the King, procuring the 8 
« foreſaid Lords to take Royal Power upon them; for this they pray Judgment upon him accord= 72 
“ ing to his deſert. The King anſwers, the Archbiſhop had confeſſed to him how he miſtock { I 
„ himſelf in the fame Commiſſion, ard ſubmitted to his mercy, however they adjudged the Fact ol 
of the Archbiſhop to be Treaſon, and himſelf a Traytor, ſeiz' d his Lands and Goods, and Ba- bi 

e niſh'd him the Realm. { This ſhow'd they were not fo pach d, but that they did more than the 
King would have them do.] In the ſame manner they proceed uith their abſeit Traytors, 117 

Land ſuch as they could ſeize, This is indeed Fact, and Depoſing J hope is no more than Fa&. Diſteuſe fi 

But if our Laws, and our Conſtitution ſhall be call'd Force and Violence, Force Rebellion, eſta- 336. 338. — 4 
bliſh'd for Law, 'tis time to give up the Cauſe with our Government and Conſtitution, 1 — 

care not how it ſtands now, but when Writers will have recourſe to old Records, only to fre- 

ſeribe to their new Inventions, I muſt tell them how the Conſtitution ſtood of ol: and theſe o'd 
Laws too, I think, | as well as H. IV. Bar to Grants] are ſtill unrep:al'd, and by 12 & — 
13 of Car. II. very much confirm'd. I know not one Miniſter, or regard any above their —— 
Merit; but this L know, That when Kings are to be Dzpos'd and Murther'd for wuſting of their 
Treaſure, the little Miniſter, or an humble Mouſe may well ſubmit. 15 . 


'Tis admitted then, Depos'd he was, and Murthered too; and what the ſequel of it was, I 14 
ſhall have a better occaſion to Hiſcuſs upon another Point; as alſo of the ſucceeding Ex- . 
ample of the ſecond Syffolk, in the Reign of Hen. VI. In whoſe Caſe I am glad to ſee Sir Ro- 90 


bert Cotton's Authority to have ſome weight, ſince I have ſhown ſo much to be found in him ſo | 
mighty diſagreeable to ſome Peoples Diſcovery and Opinion, who yet value themſelves for as Diſco}; 
great Antiquarians, and Dealers in the rubbiſh of Records; and to whom | tho' they han't che 355. 
Grace to own it] they owe all the foundation of their Diſcourſes and Eſſays, tho' they have built 
upon it with Hay and Stubble. | Dl 
But from the Duke of Suffolk, we reed not deſcend ſo low preſently as the Duke of 
Buckingham, The Miniſters of Hen. VII. that were the Inftruments of engrofling of fo vaſt 
2 Treaſure, tho' it was for the King's uſe, that is the Publick, in Hey the VIIIch's Reign 
| went the ſame way that Woolſey would had he liv'd; and ſome ſuch fort ot Articles as theſe 
help'd too to take off one if not the rwo great Brothers and S——rs in Edward the Sixth. Cot. puff. 275 
But Buckingham's Caſe I take to come the neareſt of any to this Duke of Suffolk, and who 
with him, but ſo little gghile before his Impeachment, was in full Parliament declared ſo 
good a Subject, and true a Patriot for breaking off the Match with Spain, as the other was Fgworche 
for making a Peace with France; and both Impeach'd with one and the ſame Article, for aſ. cet. jac. I. 
ſuming and getting of Honours; which now a- days would be thought rather Tryable by the Ear! 
Marſhal, than to be adjudged in Parliament, Strafford was once as great too with them in 94 
the Houſe of Commons; his Attainder was indeed alſo grounded upon ſome Articles of the 19 
ſame nature, and upon others of leſs weight; but of both Miniſters at laſt might be ſaid, and 
as I think was actually ſaid by their King and Maſter, what Henry IVth ſaid in full Parlia- 
ment, when the Commons had Addreſs'd him to remove his Confeſſor and one Durham and 1 
Croſby,- little Creatures, puny Fellows that made a little meaner Figure, That he knew no Caiſe 4%, 4 : 
where fore they jhould be remov'd, but only for that they were hated of the People. But Strafford's p. 27. 
was a Caſe ſo ſolemnly Condemn'd by choſe that Condemn'd him, and Repeal'd by ſpecial. | 15 
Act ſince, that Arguments fetch'd from thence, are indeed but Fatt, 8 | we 
And as the more Modern Caſes this Laborious Author has oblig'd us wich, { which for the Bly. 
ſake of ſome Perſons and Families I will nor ſo much as name ] which might allo have been 
carried further ro ſome Impeachments of a later date in ſome late Reigns, | for thoſe of the 
preſent I ſhall not touch on, ] do depend upon the ſame Precedents, and are freiglited with Ki 
the fame weighty Articles, ſufficient to deterr any Miniſter from che Icaſi Male ad miniitra- 7 4 
tion, or any wiſe or honeſt Man from medling in the leaſt with any thing tha: relates to the Wy 
Publick : So tis to be wiſh'd for the good of the Publick roo, that there might be ſome ſtanding 
Articles for Impeachments, which have hitherto generally run upon ſuch extenſive Heads, 
that even the beſt Adminiſtration may ſometime fall within the compals of ſome of their 


ſevere Precedents, That as my Lord Digby faid for my Lord Strafford, aud he ſaid for bias . | 
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12 A BALANCE to be kept 
That a Buoy may be laid where the Anchors lie; ſome mark may be put upon the Door where 
the Plague is to keep us from running into Death and Deſtruction. 5 
is certain we have had of late very good Laws made againſt the Arbitrary Power of 
Kings. Tue Act of R cognition and Settlement, ſeems to be a Bulwark againſt any future 
Invader. At the ſame time we ſeem to have a King, who from his late Great Actions, as 
well as his late Gracious Condeſcenſions, is likely to be more forward to Invade Foreign Coun- 
tries Abroad, than our own Laws and Liberties at home. And now, being well ſecur'd 
, "qi Power on the King's ſide, let us ſee whether there be any to be fear'd on any 
other ſide, . | | 55 
WhmHehall and Weſtminſter were never fo far aſunder, but that it may have been obſerv'd that 
the Tyranny has been much the ſame, when a Court came to govern a Parliament, and a Par- 
liament came to govern the Court. Henty the VIIIth's Reign affords us a Remarkable Inſtance 
of the one, as well as Charles I. a deplorable Example ot the other, and that of Richard the 
Second of Both. Of either of which, tho' there is now no likelyhood, yer there may be fear, 
for what has been, may be. FF». 3 3 
It has been a Maxim among as Wiſe Men, and as good Patriots as ever England bred, That if 
ever it be Enſlab d, it muſt be Enſliv'd by a Parliament. And after all, tho' we are not ſo 
eaſily Conquer'd by Foreigners, tis experimentally found we have been eaſily Conquer'd by 
our ſelves; and to Enſlave our ſelves by our ſelves, is as King Charles ſaid by his Honours and 
Prerogatives, an attending at the Funerals of our own Properties, Liberties aud Lives, 
And whatever Novelties of Notion, or Inconſiſtencies with Monarchy have of late ſer up in 
f | defiance to ir, the Nation I am ſure has to its Coſt Experimented, That the admitting of a 
(36 | Conqueſt of any Foreign Prince, much leſs the P. of O. could not have been attended with fo 
1 many fad Conſequences, nor was not in the days of Milliam the Firſt, as were the Inſults that 
we ſuffer'd from a Parliament-Army, The Juncto's, the Committees, the Anarchy, the Tyranny 
Vid. Coke's Of an Oliver that follow'd ir, and whom ſome of their own Writers have averr'd to have been 
| Deteffion, one of the greateſt Tyfants that ever Reign d. And I defire no better Argument for the Ex- 


1 88 cellency of our Limited Monarchical Government, than what the Life of one of the moſt 
5 — „ FExecrable, as well as Superannuated Rebels and Regicides does afford us; where you may 
Ex running read in their own Writings, that by the ſame Falſehoods and Villanies they undermin'd 


a limited Monarch), they ran themſelves at laſt into the moſt Helliſh and abſolute Tyranny ; and 
ſo fell ten thouſand thouſand Fathom deep, till there was no end of falling,  _ 8] 
_ Conqueſt indeed is a fad State whatever Peoples Fate it be to fall under it, but yet there 
may be more ways of Conquering than one. It does not certainly only conſiſt in the Victory 
| of Foreign Troops, or an Invaſion, Domeſtick Powers may do the ſame; and I ſay, and ſo 
1 will any one of common Senſe ſay, and ſo do ſome of them themſel Ves ſay, we were Conquer d 
0 | in our late Civil Wars and Rebellion, and that was by a Parliament, or elſe we were Conquer d 
i by ro body; for they rais'd their Army, and their Army Conquer d, and ſo they ſaw what came 
Ei: of ir, and who bur they could have help'd it. And ſo now we are come to the bleſſed Fruits 
of one and all of Sem. Johnſ*s beloved Maxims, the Fruit of thoſe things of which we were 
Ang d. 46,47. once aſhamed, viz, That the People are the Fountain of Power; all the odds it, his Polemical 
Wiſhop would have Conquer d us up Stairs, and this Pꝛieſt Conquers us down Stairs; and bath 
ways | think we may be undone without much difference. | - 
Although moſt of our Modern Politicks, which from the bare-fac'd Prieſt-Craft they have 
ſhown, without a Vizour Mask, do more than inſinuate and ſhow from whence they come. I 
could never ſee what Qualifications any Prieſt had, eſpecially this more than another Laj- man, either 
from Preſs or Pulpir, the worſe Stage of the two for the vending of Politicks, to put upon a 
Nation his Apoſtolick Inventions, and m.ke the Church the Oracle of the State. And fo I hope 
I may with | 6 preſumption addrefs my ſelf ro a ſingle Member, than this Paraſite has himſelt to 
| two whole Houſes. His Fur ction ſhould have carried his Aﬀairs.ro a Convocation, hut for that he 
8 ſeens to have as little vencration and kindneſs, tho Men of more Law than he has Divinity, 
| look upon that too as much a part of our Engliſh Conſtitution, as any Parliament ſince King 
j Aifred's cas, and to be, always to be call'd Coremporary with it, and to be as much entitul'd 
to his Kalends of May. He has prov'd a King's Power of unmaking Parliaments, or making them 
uſeleſs the very Bane of the very Conſtitution of our State; and 'tis much when ſuch Men can't 
admit the ſame Power over a Convocation, to be as deltruftive to the Church, 


My 


- 


betwixt KING and PEOPLE, — 13ͤĩ 
My honeſt aim is only according to my Principe, and our Laws, to Balance Power; and not 
with Turn- Coat Whrzgr, to Libel Kings, or Parliaments, according as they like them. The 
Cenſures upon the Proceedings of our late Parliaments, and eſpecially the two laſt Seſſions, have 
been as various and intricate as the Face of Aﬀa'rs, and the Faces of the Men that make them, 
as well as the Complexions of the different Members that compoſe that Great Body, and 
both which may be reſolv'd into theſe four conſtituent Parts or Parties, the Tory-14 hige, the 
 Whigg-Tory, the Downright Republican, and the Upright Stateſman : For the two firſt, [either 
Vith reſpect to thoſe wit hin- Doors or without, whatever tranſmutation they may ſeem to have 
ſuffer' d of late years, either from Preferments, or from the want of them, in their pure na- 
tural ſtate they are ſtill much the ſame, ] and theſe Amalgamis'd Wi:s or politicians, whatever 
Mixtures or Metals they may be blended with for the preſeit, retain this property ſtill with | "4 
common Mercury, that they will be ſoon reduced, upon any changing of the Texture of 8; 
Affairs, and the new modification of Matter to their Priſtine Principles. For the third, He | 
is the downright Contradiftion to our Conſtitution, and can't alter, and one of S. Fohnſ. and pd 
To——7's Preſcribers to a Democracy. or Poliſh Monarchy, the Party aim'd at in this Acdres ; 7 
and this Creature crawls in like the Serpent too, the cunningſt Beaſt of the field, mixes with 
the other two Parties, and tempts in diſguiſe ; and therefore it was well obſerv'd of a Prince, 
[when he was told of this Party being for one King, and that for another,] That there was a 
Party too for none at all. And for the fourth Party, to the honour of our preſent Repreſenta- 
tives, there is ſtill left us that honeſt Party among them, who, to their immortal Honour be it 
ſpoken, ſeem to have no other Deſires and Defigns than to keep a ſteddy Balance betwixt the 
Prerogative of the Prince. and the Privilege of the People, and thoſe ſuch as both by King and 
Country ſhould be moſt diftinguiſh'd and eſteem'd. | LS | 
There are many Precedents to be preſcribed to of old ; and alſo it is within the memory of Abridg.p 32. 
many a Man, that where the Commons and the Court have been at Croſs-Purpoſes, many a Seſſion ; Edw. 3. 
has riſen without one Croſs given of Aid or Subſidy, or barely conditional ones, when p.69.22E4.3. 
it can't be deny'd but after all the warm Debates betwixt the Court and Country Party, they 3 
have ſtill been unanimous in the Voting Supplies, in ſuch a meaſure as they thought the Coun- gens 5 8 
tries they came from could beſt bear, though not, it may be, to ſuch a degree as the Court, per- 2 R. 2. hay 
haps, might want or expect, or the Publick Occafion require. Many Bills of Publick Uſe and Aid. So 
Advantage both to King and Subject have been preſented by them; and the two Selfdenying ? Kc. 2. 
Bills, for Unqualifying their Members for Places and Preferments, as well as the late Regulating 3 
of their own Privileges, and oppreſſive Protections of their Perſons againſt the juſteſt Suit, are Pre- Conditions. 
cedents that few or no preceding Parliameats have left us to preſcribe to: And had but the Defi- p 406. 2H. 
ciencies of Funds been a little further conſider d, which perhaps hereaf:er we may further re- 9 the King 
commend, few Seſſions would would have riſen with a more Publick Applauſe, though never rg a TY 
was one that did, without ſome private Murmurings, The King's late Speech, and the Commons Sabffav. 81 99 


> . i Subſidy, till 
Addreſs. is the beſt Confirmation of what is here offer'd, and fo will ſuperſede the Suggeſtions e 


even of Malice or Wit. = ſwer d. 
It has been obſery'd in other Reigns beſides our late ones, That as ſome of our Princes have 
been too greedy of Rule, ſo alſo have ſcveral of the Subjects been of Liberty, and this many times 
may make them bear too hard upon the Throne, though without overturning it; (but, as i 
have obſerv'd before, Our Conſtitation being of late years ſet upon a little ſort of new Eſtabliſn- 
ment, the Authority of which I ſhan't diſpute, but rather leave to the Contrivers of it to 
defend, ] it muſt be but with an ill Grace, and a furpriſing Confidence, to ſee ſome Men to ſtartle. 
at the Proceedings of a Parliament that offers only to Adviſe a Crown'd Head, who have been 
themſelves ſome of Sam. Fohnſ 's Preſcribers to Dethroning and Abrogating, and whole Fathers, 
with a ſhorter Cat, took off Head and Crown together. 


I muſt confeſs, Mazna Charta may be a Law that in ſome Caſes may preſcribe Rules to a 
Parliament, much more to an Houſe of Commons; for if it be our Conſtitution, tis upon that | 
we muſt ſtand ; if we change it, tis no more the ſame. The 9 of Hen. III. and the 17 of K. Fohn In null) dif 
are altogether the ſame too, ſays an old Hiſtorian, and both agree in this point, That no Free- = pay Os” 
man ſhall be Impriſon d, Diſeis d of his Liberty and Eſtate, but by the Judgment of his Peers; but Max. 3 
then it adds too, vel per legem terre. Now the Lex and Conſuetudo Parliamenti has ſo much of cap. 22, 
theLex Terre too in it, where it does not claſh with the Law of God, or Nature, or Nations, that 

ſome Impriſonments they may ve impower'd to make, that may not fo exactly agree with what 


is required in this Chapter of our Magna Charta; and therefore the Commitments that have 


I | been 


A 


3 A BALANCE io be kept 
been of late made, whatever Reflections may be made upon them, will, beſides the Notoriety of 
the Facts and Offences, have this to juſtific them, That they were Parliamentary Commit. 


ments, and that for Crimes that ſtruck a the very Conſtitution of parlian ents. I have ſaid 


enough in the Juſtification of the Miniſtry and of the Favourites, That they are in many Reigns 
too warmly and furioufly purſued, to ſuperſede any ſuſpicion of Partiality in this point: But 
the Kentiſh Petition, for which ſgme Gentlemen were Committed, as much as it may ſeem war- 


ranted by the Petition of Right, was certainly in the wrong in ſome audacious Expreffions that it 


carried, and which the Houſe call'd Inſolent. For if it be but conſider'd what the Commons 
not long ſince did. that ſtruck at the Succeſſion, by the Excluſſion Bill, and which Proceedings 
were then ſo juſtified by theſe ſort of Petitioners, how they not only confined, but over- 
and-above har'd, haraſs'd, and humbl'd Sam. Johnſ. dirty Abhorrers , who, out of a ſenſe of 
Loyalty, abhorr'd Petitions 3 and of ſuch as theſe we ſee now the Parliament it (elf is turn d 
Abhorrers : All that can be ſaid, is, the Tables are turn'd too, and Sam. Fohnſ. muſt eat his 
Words, and eat his Dung, : 


The Parliament is ſummoned, as the very words of the Writs declare, ad deliberandum de Ay 


duis ; and this Petition took upon it ſelf to execute the Writ, and to tell them, as I take it, 


about what difficult Matters they ſhould firſt deliberate ; and which in their Suffrages, by which 


their Repreſentatives were Elected, they had excluded themſelves from, and to which they were 
bound to ſubmit, as long as their Debates and as long as their Proceedings were warranted by 


the Leges Terre, and the Leges & Conſuetudines Parliamenti, without any Repugnancy to the 
Laws of God, Nature, and Nations. For, as I ſhall further prove hereafter, I do not think, 
by my ſending my Repreſentative, I bequeath to him an Indefinite Legiſlative, by which, with- 
out giving an Account to his Country, he may act as he pleaſes ; for this would make an Abſolute 


Houſe of Commons ten times more dangerous than the moſt 4bſolute King: This would warrant 


all the Proceedings of the late Uſurped Power of Parliaments, that ated what they pleaſed ' 


without their King, that is, by another Conſtitution than that of Old England. By Sam. Fohnſ. 


Poliſh Conſtitution, that is, by our Conſtitution to overturn our Conſtitution, this would 


* Poſtſcript, - 
p. 74. 

＋ Vid. Title- 
page to the 
Governing by 
Parties, 


impower them to Vote again, the Zouſe of Lords Uſeleſs, and the King Headleſs ; and warrant 
once Will. Prynn's, and his Friend Tom. Hunt's Maxims, as good as either of Sam's Two Maxims, 
* That our Repreſentatives have a Power, not only to alter the Succeſſion, but entirely to alter the 
Government; 7 that is, from the Imperial Crown of Old England, (as our Statutes call it) to 


turn it into To—d's Complement, The moſt Potent Stadtholderſbip of Holland: For he has 


made, as well as Sam. Fobnſ. another coarſe Complement of it to the King, that is, Anglice, to 
Unking himſelf, Theſe are ſomewhat like Col. Titus his Dedications to Oliver Cromwell, to tell 
him, Killing himſelf was no Murder. But if theſe Authors [with whom we ſhall talk further! 
ſhould hang themſelves, they would do no more than the Conſtitution does for them: But, 


Our Kings, at. this time having no need, 
Thank them as much, —— as if They did. 


But as the Sarcaſm is more bitter, ſo the Jeſt is more pleaſant ; ſince the Circumſtances of Affairs 


will afford that ſweetneſs of Revenge, as to remember and inſult a ſort of Men of a certain make 
and Principle, that would have ſet up in the Nation once a Popular Power, and now would fur- 
ther have advanced it, had it not been like to fall on their own Heads; I mean, the Proſelytes 
and Favourers of ſuch audacious Scriblers as preſcribe to the Dethroning and Depoſing from our 
Conſtitution, even to the overturning it; and the ſetting the Pyramid, that has ſtood fo long 


upon its own large Baſis, upon its rottering Pinnacle: Theſe can't but remember, {if they wont, 


ought not to cry-out becauſe of their God, but fall down and worſhip at the feet of that Idol 


we maſt mind them} of what Progreſſes their Meſſengers made, not many years ſince, through 
every County of the whole Kingdom, hunting out Abhorrers, hurrying them, up to the Houle, 

humbling them on their Knees, after they had humbled their Pockets; thoſe Dunghill, Dirty Ab- 
horrers of Sam. Fohnſ. who thought themſelves once, equally with the Kenriſh-men, Loyal: Tis 
to be hop'd he is not turn'd now too an A5horrer of theſe ſort of Proceedings; it ſo, having 
Cuch an Intereſt, he will do well alſo himſelt to Petition the Houſe againſt it; for he aſſerts 


all ſorts of Petitroning to be the Subjects Right: but for ſuch brazen Foreheads to affirm now, 
and outface us they have reaſon to Complain, ſerves only to make ſome laugh at their calamity, 


and to moch when their fear cometh : And if Judgment is begun at the Houſe of their God, they 


they 


— 
, 
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| they, have fer up in the midſt of the Fountain of Power, and in the Hedrt-Blood' of the x, 
People. 3 . 5 8 48. 
There is no doubt, ſince ſo much diſparity, but the Argument may be made good d maiori, 
if the Power of our Repreſentatives extended once to Topham the Subject into Cuſtody, to Tower 
them, to G0! them, to Gatchouſe and Newgate them, till they had entirely ruin'd them, for 
every trivial expreſſion oi Words againſt Irregular Petitioning which the Laws then made penal; 
that the ſame Power, perhaps of ſome of the ſame Peogſe and Perſons, will warrantably extend 
to enquire into and puniſh the moſt treacherous and villainous of all practices, and ſuch, I hope, 
as Sam. Fohbnſ, won't preſcribe to, the Eſtabliſhing our Conſtitution, [which is founded alſo in 
Parliamentary Elections, ] in the Bribery and Corruption of the Electors; a Plot laid with as 
much finene!s and ſubtilty, as it was full of groſs and egregious Roguery, and not to be match'd 
with all the Liſt and Band of Penſioners they printed in the late Reigns, and theſe Authors have 
ſod ſcoured in this. | L „„ 1 | | e . 
And, laſty, with 7——'s and T — d' leave too, If Depoſing and Dethroning of Rings is pre- See Jong» 
ſcribed us by our Conſtitution, it muſt be admitted, that their Evil Miniſters and Counſellors may Aves, and 
be abrogated and abdicated by Ba fuls, as well as thoſe Bags re:\ſumed they have been ſo long or s 
ſo little time a filling, and the ſuperfluous Penſions of ſuch ſcribling Paraſites alſo ſt pt, and „ os 
then, Rode caper vitim, ſay I too; and let Fud2ment begin at the houſe of Fohnſ, we have his | 
Concurrence and Advice; he firſt directed them how to fall foul on the Miniſtry, got Money 
by it, and wasadvanc'd for it; he has promis'd to be at leaſt paſſive in the Caſe, for whatever 
he ventures for the K., [ whom, I ſhall ſhow, he has ventur d ſufficiently and moſt abominably See Ag. 
to defame, ] he has given it under his Hand, he won't venture an hair of his head for any one or 773 
all the Miniſters he has. And now what ſhall be done for theſe Men whom the Ning delighteth to Se Te—d. "AY 
honour 2 or what can a Stadtholder or the Supreme Magiſtrate of the moſt potent Common- . 
wealth de to help it? | . 8 3 | | | 151 
I think I have ſtated the hard fate of Court Miniſters and Favourites in general with — 
all the fairneſs, both with reſpect to themſelves and the Publick, that is poſſible, and hope (4 
that each of them in particular, will make fas fair Defences, ſhould it come to their turn to " 
make their Anſwers to their Perſonal Charges, But then again I muſt ſay, if they are of- * 
fended without a Cauſe, they muſt pleate themſelves without the Means, Many may be apt to * 
ask them one of Sam, Fohnſons Queſtions, I there not a Cauſe? and inſtead of being angry 
with others, I ſay, muſt thank themſelves if their Ways and Means have been of late directed | oh. 
ro Countenance, Cireſs and Advance Perſons and Principles that ſtand in Contradiction to the 9 
Conſtitution of our Monarchical Government, chat care no more for Kings, than they do for 7 
his Miniſters; that firſt Libel them publickly, and then are preicr'd for it as openly; not ex- 
cluding from the number the Sons of Rebels and Regicides, whoſe Fathers not only Dethron'd 
but Murther'd Kings; whereas Parliamentary Enquiries into Male Adminiſtrations were never 
yet queſtion'd, much leſs ſo much reproach'd, as by ſome People we may find them to be; 


tho' by ſome too, that once thought with my Lord Coke, they were never to be limited, by 4 Ie. Pat. 
Meaſure or Time, | ; 


5 6 


p. 47; 


— 


* 
2 


Huic nec metas rerum nec tempora pono. 


If Prerogative Men, | whom F. S. calls fo in ridicule, but whom the Law calls in earneſt . 
the Aſſertors of the Laws, when it calls the King's Prerogative one of the beſt parts of the Com- Ag. Stan 
mon Law, ſo long as they don't advance the Prerogative beyond it] ſhould have been guilty ford Prerg, 
of any ftrains in their Reaſonings, and which upon aſſigning error they may be ready to re- 
tract, and which even from their Principles they need not be, becauſe the Law gives our 
Kings as much as they need deſire; and I defire they ſhould have no more than the Law gives; 
pet under our Limited Monarchy, the Principles of Democraticks are ten times more incompa- 
tible with our Conſtitution, and not to be reformed 5 and therefore we find their once Celebra- 
ted Mr. Ferguſon ingeniouſly confeſſing his oppoſition to the late Government not ſo much the 
reſult of his averſion to King Fames, as his hatred to Kingly Government. And tho' obliged 
by, as well as Indebted to King William, declar'd, fince he found the old Engliſh Genizs | I 
don't mean Sam. Fohnſon's Genius] was fo adicfed to a King, he had Plotted for its old King, and 

old Mr. N.——/-was ingenuouſly fair, when ask'd his tenſe of the Revolution, frankly own'd, 
they had done well to Abdicate one King, and had done better if they had not taken in ooh 
2 - = 1 — | , | ! 


2 


. | g — 
* | 


— 
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ther, 1 like plain dealing, tis better than the Dolws, tis a Virtue, and even a Friendſhip in 
an Enemy. | a . . ; 

But for a Church of England Prieſt, or even a degraded one, to come and jreſcribe to the 
State, tor the Conſtitution of England, (which the Statutes call the Imperial and Hereditary Crown, 
the Doctrines and Maxims of Abrogating and Dethroning 3 and wich even the Revolution and 
Convention, as we ſhall ſhew, took care to avoid and obviate, js a boldneſs to be found 
only in this Author. I am ſure our Church Articles have nothing of it, or our Law-Books ; 


the P. of O-— did not accept the Crown of England on the ſame Conditions the Duke of 


Saxony did that of Poland. And tho' we have a good Magna Charta, we have old Engliſhmen 
enough left to keep it from coming to a Pacta Conventa, and that it muſt do, if we preſcribe to 
Abrogating and Dethroning by our Conſtitution. But tho' a Chaplain to an Houſe of Commons, 
when he comes to be a Court-Chaplain, may chance to forger his old Maſters, if he does not 
revile them; this may ſgve for an Anſwer to their Reproaches, ante manum C d priori, 
That moſt of the Perſons whom in our late Seſſions we may find them to Cenſure for their 


popular Proceedings, have been the greateſt Aſſertors alſo of the Prerogative, and granted as 


Liberally the Subſidies and Supplies to the Crown, as the moſt forward Miniſter that was to 


find his Account in them, or out of them too. And I may add further, that when ſome, 


who may be more in favour | which yet with a King ſhould look a little like a Paradox) 


were for careſſing and advancing of the only Regicide that was left alive, one of S. 77 


5 Vid. Notes 
and Kalends. 


Foreigners, 4 
Poem. 


Ibid. 


— 


Clito. p. 10, 


* 


Men to be honour d, or in Ch. Finch's Senſe rather to be preferr d: for all he came ſo far for it, 
ſome of theſe very Repreſentatives they would now reproach tor Invaders of Prerogative, put the 
Hock into the Noſtrils of the Regicide, whoſe Neck I muſt tell Sam. Johnſon was worth his 
Halter, and ſo return'd the Leviathan into the Deep again from whence he came; who other- 
wiſe from the Principles of this Prieſt, muſt have preſcribd again to be no Zeſs than a Major 
General. „ RE, EE a wv, . 

And *tis to be hop'd, { becauſe the contrary not to be fear'd, J from Balanc'd and Un- 
biaſs'd Prerogative-Patriots, who have deny'd their Prince little, and themſelves much; who 
have ſupply'd their King, and eas'd their Country, and both as far as conveniently they could, 
That they will take care alſo, that from ſuch good Mediums they will never ſuffer any fide to 
run into Extreams, That thoſe who have ſo induſtriouſly detected the Bribery and Corrup- 
tion in their own Conſtitution, will rake care alſo of that Conſiztutzon ro which we truly pre- 
ſcribe, and take heed of thoſe Snakes in the Graſs, the Church Socinian and State Republisan, 
that ſeem to be at the heels of our Monarchy and Chriſti inity together, and let the Vipers 
ſting none but thoſe that warm them. © N . 

And that they graze and go together I will give them their own Authority for it. Sam. 
Fohnſ. could not handſomely elle have ridicul'd together Old Littleton's Ung Dieu, & Ung 
Roy; nor To—— nd made a Stadt holder of the King of England, before he had made no - 
ſteries of his Religian. And that they abuſe their King alike, as well as the ir Religion, their 
Works will evince which will follow them, as well as they would have them much tollow'd, I 
ſhall give a few Inſtances from out of the one, and have more in reſerve for the other. Say. 
Jobnſ's Travelling-Religion, and Down: Stair-Deliverance, are the Preſents too he makes a 
Complement of to the King; and Mr. T— 4's Complements, tho they may run in Rhime, 
don't go upon better feet. The Satyr againſt the Foreigners, The Governing by Parties, and Our 
Religion no Myſtery; tho three Pieces, are thought to come al of a Piece, and a little of what 
ſome of theſe ſay, I ſhall crave leave to inſert. ä . 

We are told, That all our Plagues were eram'd into the ſingle Perſon of a King; That the 


Murthering him at his Palace Gate was the Glorious Feat of our Forefath:rrs ¶ Executed as I take 


ir, on King William's Great Uncle and Grandfather. ) Bur theſe are Complements as S. F. fays 
we may now a. days make to our King; but I take theſe Complemem- ma bers for ſuch a ſort of 
Cotterels and Complementers of Majeſty as Judas was, when he cry'd Hail Maſter, and then 
delivered him to be Crucified, For 'tis plain King Willtam is upon no better foot with them, 
than his Royal Predeceſſors; as well as ſome others think him to ſtand on a worſe ; for by 
theſe Maxims, [ as S. F. ſays, he foretold of King Fames ] the Ground muſt fall from under 
bim. And in Mr. Ts Poetry, [ to verifie this Samue! s Prophecy, ] our preſent Nobulity 


and Commons are called baſe Daſtards, and ſervile Souls, becauſe they Bear and don't Rebel. 


But leaſt this Anonymous Piece ſhould be diſown'd by this ſuſpected Author, there is ſome 
Poetry much to the fame purpoſe, which the Preface makes Teland's; where one of _ beſt 
| rinces 


£ 4 
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Princes may be reckon'd to be expoſed too among our Ambitious Tyrants 3 to be Juſtty tumbled 


from his Throne, and to exbiate his foul Crimes by as Ignominious a Death. That a Senate 
with a few Magick words can raiſe and clear an Army, make the Good Old Cauſe to Triumph, 


And to Reſtore the Nations perfect Health, h 
Deſtroy our Kings, and form a C ommonwealth, 


But by the Soul of him wbo kil'd JULTUs, I wculd defire theſe Dedicators and Compli- Cz», p. 10; 
mentors to tell me then by theſe their Principles and Maxims what muſt become of their 1, 12. 
King William the Peoples Darling, their TITus or Veſpaſiin, The King's Political Capacity 
and Perſonal are (vich them) certainly not ſo far united, but that his Perſon will be no King 

when his Crown is gone. A Cat | as they ſay ] may look upon a King, and a Cat in the Window, 
is moſt like a Cat out of the Window, bur it is not ſo in their Kingſhip, where Puſs in her 
Majeſty, and Puſs our of her Majeſty, ' are different things. And yer I affirm, thoſe that 

wound the King as theſe Fellows do, even with their Compliments, Aſſaſſinate his Royal Per- 
ſon when they Murther his Majeſty; for when the King of England once is gone, the Su- 
pream Magiſtrate of the moſt Potent Commonwealth will infallibiy follow and go with him. 
And if theſe God-like Brutus chance to kill the Difator too with the Ceſar, it will be too 

late to Compliment him with the Italian Ruffiano, I was miſtaken Sir, I beg your Pardon, 

In ſor, ing William is as much obliged to this Fobnſon's Faction, this To——d's Faction, 

as the Stadtholders were to the Barnevelts and the De-Witts Faction. But however, King Wilfiam 
is oblig'd, I confeſs, to theſe Courteous Gentlemen, that they leave him the Name of a King, 1 85 
or give him leave to call himſelf a King. But I muſt tell them, and that becauſe hit Piece Art of Ger 
will prove to them too, That our Conſtitution-Law makes the King of Enęland a King to all vs 5» 


Intents and Purpoſes. Inveſts him with all Regal Power and Dignity, that any of the Kings of Pie. p. 32, MN 


Europe have or had, unleſs it be that Power of playing the Tyrant, and breaking through **" 
thoſe Laus that make him a King, and which is only S. F's dark fide of Impotency. And 
even for that I affirm and (hall prove thoſe Laws do not preſcribe to Dethrone and Murder bim. 
We have none of Mr. 7T-——-d's Spartan Rings here, none of his Venetian Dukes, or Dutch 


Stadtholders here in England; they are Styles, Titles, Dignities that belong to other Countries; 


we. underſtand our Monarchy as well as we do our Language, and know what ſuch Men mean by 
their Commonwealth, 25 | 


But I muſt Examine this Party-Man a little further, who ſeems himſelf a fort of Party per 

pale, for Parties and againſt them; and *cis no matter what Pariy he is of, who ſeems to have 

no Part in our Religion or Government. He ſeems ſuch an unlucky Party- Man as is always 

derach'd to be ſtill on the Forlorn, ro make his Excurſions on all Parties, and yet to bring 

home no Booty. But the bottom of this ſerting up againſt al Parties, by thoſe that are but of 

one Party, the Commonwealth- Party, was indeed well timed, when they apprehended the King 

inclining moſt to what they call the Church of England Party; which is indeed a Party of Men 

{ if they will call them a Party,] that have been the beſt Aſſertors of our Monarchy ever 

ſince the Reformation, and with whom even King H illiam muſt ſtand, or fall. And 'tis very obſer- 

vable, this Piece was a Publiſhing preſently, upon his Majeſty's having declar'd or intended a 

certain Noble Peer for his Deputy in Deland, whoſe Abilities to Gu e, as well as intereſt in 

what muſt be the Governing part of the Nation, and all thoſe Relations and Tyes he had of 

Fidelity to the Crown, had rendred him acceptable to the King, and agreeable to the Pecple; 

and diſguſtful to none but ſuch as cannot relith this Eſtabliſhment of our Church and State. | 
This Author tells us, ever fince the Stuarts Acceſſion to this Imperial Throne of this Realm, P.? 

which { I thank him ] is indeed as our Statute- Books call it, and not as Mr, 7 — 4's Books 

would have it, the Stadthclderſhip of the Realm: We have known | be ſays ] only the Art-of 

Governing by Parties: all thele Complimenters of King William ſtill agree in one Topick with 

the late Rebels and Regicides, to vilifie all the Family ot the Stuarts, as if King William that Johnſon: 

came from the ſurcr ſide ot them had nothing of any concern in the matter, or any of the Joes. | 

Blood in his Veins; and the Tragical Hiſtory of the Stuarts, as well as Old Buchanan makes it, T=—"* 

but a bad fort of Blood indeed; and if theſe Men muſt make themſelves his Majeſties Minions, _ 

I deſire to be excus d for a Favourite. Bur I muſt tell Mr. T d none of thoſe Stuarts Lad, &c 

ever Govern'd in England by any Party, till in the end King Fames endeavour'd it; and what 

it coſt him, he found to his Coſt, Both he and his Brother Indulg'd once all Parties, and 


D | ſuch 
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ſuch Parties as were no more to be obliged than truſted; and what both found to be true, but 
neither from Fames the Firſt to the Second, did any of them Govern by any Party but the Church 
of England; for when they left as, they loſt their intereſt in the Government. And that 1 
averr too to be No Party, but the beſt part of our Engliſh Conſtitution, to which we near for 
2 year preſcribe, | WE 5 | „„ 5 oY 
We neither hear of Tories, Whigs, Papiſts, Presbjterians, or any other Recyſants or Diſ- 
ſenters ſince the Reformation, in our Laws and Government accounted as part of our Conſti- 
tution; they are made Criminal by ir, and accountable to its Laws; and tho' a late Northern 
Judge in a Weſtern Circuit, made it equally penal to diſturb a Conventicle as well as a Cathe- 
_ dral, yer two plain words will make a very Tegal difference, as well as Timber and Stones 
make a material one, or a Tub differs from a Pulpit, For any Lawyer beſides himſelf, would 
have allow'd, that even in Law, a Toleration ſounds quite another thing to an Eftabliſhments, 
The Wiſe Prince that Governs, will find at laſt, if he has not already found, after all the vi- 
Zards and Veils theſe Venetian Panteleone's, or Büffoons of our Monarchy have put upon our 
Conſtitution, That the Church Pillars will be the beſt Supporters too of the State, and the 
true Profeffors of it his beſt Subjects; and that tho' they did not, in ſpight of all Toleration 
or Licentiouſneſs, ¶ which let them for me as freely enjoy, ] ſo much out-balance all the reft ; 
ſuch as are reconciled to the true Principles of our Limited Monarchy, upon which the Con- 
ſtitution is founded, in oppoſition to Tyranny, and not in Conjunction with their mixt Prin- 
©  ctples of Democracy, upon which Mr. 7. and Mr. T. | as he tells us] would form their Common- 
flito.p.11,12. Wealth. Theſe are as oppoſite as the Head and Tail of the Dragon, in which Aſtronomers 
plwkhace their Eclipſes, and which ever will confound and obſcure one another. And that this is 
not meer fancy or affectation, (our Hiſtory down from the Reformation will evince) the In- 
1 | fant Liturgy, or Church-Eſtabliſh'd under an Infant Ring, obtain'd ſuch footing, that the 
n Governing part ſoon lay in the hands of the greateſt Promoters and Profeſſors of it. Neither 
; that ſhort Proteſtant Reign, nor Queen Mary's Popiſh one that follow'd, were Misfortunes great 
= enough to weigh her down fo, but that ſhe roſe under the weight, and higher in the ſuc- 
4 ceeding Reign, and then was Crown'd with that Palm, with which ſhe ſuffer d. The 5th and 6th of 
9 B Edward VI. and 1ft. Elix. are Acts that will Evidence that what I here offer is not only Truth 
4 and Reaſon, but Record and Statute Law, which I take it, muſt affirm our Conſtitution. That 
good Proteſtant Queen, as many of her Acts ſhow, was far I think from favouring of thoſe 
they then call'd Sectaries, much more from Governing by them as a Party. King Fames the 
d Firſt follow'd her ſteps to the great regret of all Diſſenting Parties, who gave both trouble 
i enough, yet both Triumph'd over it, by adhering to the Eftabliſh'd Church, which was ever 
18 | | EP 


more than a Party. 3 5 

And tho? it was the hard Fate of that Unhappy Prince King Charles the Firſt to fall a 
victim to theſe Fellows falſe and villanous Principles, only for adhering to her, let them 
boaſt their Victory, and Triumph in that Blood they ſhed, with the Hereſie and Anarchy they 
introduc'd ; it was not to be done, till they had undone us and themſelves ; neither was 
that Shurch- Party over-power'd, tili all was run into an entire Anarchy and Tyranny both of 
Church and State; and they found it a Conqueſt upon the Nation, and a more miſerable one 
than aay they yer ſuffer'd by Foreigners; Mr. T— had then his Commmwealth form'd, and 
what came of it? 5 15 855 LEG: : 

What it came to, we ſaw in the Reſtoration both of Church and State, which we could 
not be without. And the Reign of King Charles the Second: where whatever Articles or 
Promiſes were made for Toleration, which doubtleſs had been better kept than broken, I am 
ſure there were no Articles or Promiſes of that King [| as falſe and impious as their lewd Libels 
would make the good King and Government] of Governing too by the Diſſenting Party. I am ſure 
the moſt vexatious parts of his Reign were when he once favour'd them with a Toleration, and 
afterward, as ſome thought, the Popiſh Party with ſuſpeFed Connivances. Both thoſe I take 

- - It occaſion'd thoſe Querelss & Ambiguos de principe Sermones, & Turbamenta P ulgi, as appoſite 
here, as an Author has it of another of our Reigns, This caus'd the only difference between 
him and his Parliament, which he might well, as ſome have imagin'd, not long before 
bis Death, by a firmer adhering to the Eſtabliſh'd Church { char is our true Proteſtant In- 
«ed w_ have ſome thoughts to Compoſe ; and for the Wafer ſome ſay the) got into his Mouth 
when his Jaws were ſet, and the poor Man had no Teeth to eat hs God, if it 7 
{4.7545 a | | 7 
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abates nothing of the force of my Argument; for in whatever Church he dy'd, he thought it 
his intereſt of State to Govern by, and to Live in the Communion of the Church Eftabliſh'd. 
It was King F —' Fate or Infatuation in the Reign thac follow'd it, to change his poli- 
ticks, or Opinion in this Point, which by the very firſt Act of his Reign he affirm'd to be quite 
otherwiſe z for the firſt Declaration that ever he publiſh'd, profeſs'd his Inclination to adhere 
to, and Protec the Church of England, becauſe its Principles were for Monarchy, that is, Pro- 
tected him. And I think he found the Lives and Fortunes of the Diſſerting Addreſſors at laſt to 
fail him as much, as the Paſſive Obedience of the Church, tho' that the leaſt of all to be re- 
proach'd by the former, ſince the one was provok d into a defection, the other only oblig'd 
into a Fidelity, which'terminated in a deeper Ingratirude z and he found ar laſt to his Coſt, 
what this conceited Author, and little fondling of a ſmall Party, would make but a Party roo, 
the Church-Party, to form ſuch a Body of the Engliſh Nation, that all the other Parties, with 
all his Countenance and Favour, and all his Force too, could not contend with. But fer a 
Prince to be Complimented to eſtabliſh his Throne upon Mr. Joynſon's preſcription of Dethroning, | 
or Mr. 7— 4's Magiſtracy, is indeed one of Mr. Milton's Vacuums, an emptineſs that has no g. 
end; theſe their Down-ſtair Compliments can never take, or laſt long, being ten times worſfe 
than if they had kick d a Prince Up-ſtairs. For a Monarch to imagine that the Careſſing of a 
Commonwealth-Party can help to eftabliſh a Crown, muſt be only ſuch a Crown as F. J. ſays 
is not worth the wearing; for he adviſes him not to ſtuff it with any Prerogative-ſtuff, or as Mee: 
| T——& would have it, without keeping ſo much as a Miniſter of State about him, but | 
what is of His Party, But I can compare a Prince's Careſſing of ſuch a Party, to nothing bet- 
ter than a Man's Courting of the Embraces of the Hig/-Dutch Damſel they in ſome parts of 
Germany make their Executioner > which hugs a King as the Devil does a Witch, and will 
Cut him in two, when once got in its Clutches; and an Engliſh Ax, or a Scotch Engine, we 
know, can do the ſame, CL Lo On Ds I» | 
If any of our Miniſters have felt the effects of theſe Authors Democratical Principles, that | 
will leave the King no other Minifters but of their Party and Chooſing, and call all thoſe that I- of 
are nor, baſe Proſtitutes, Cormorazrs, Blood-ſuchers, Harpies; nor a power to reward any of Particsp. 101. 
the beſt Miniſters he has, were they of the beſt Party If fo, I hope they may thank ts 
themſelves, for Careſſing Men of ſuch Principles, for Patronizing of their Works, and ſuffering 
them to be publickly and pompouſly Dedicated to the King himſelf, But though Mr, S. Fohnf. 
' Dedicate to the Parliament on the one ſide, and Mr. 10 —d to the Ring on the other ſide ; tis 
to be hop'd too, both a Wiſe King and a Wiſe Parliament will ſce what Side and Party they are 
of; and find them fitter for the other ſide of the Water. We know they are for none of our 
Lion and Unicorn Supporters: They will be always a ſtruggling for Liberty, till they have laid Vid. S. 7% 
aſide the Monarchy, and form'd, as well as cryd up a Commonwealth, and fſh'4 us out of N. 
our Troubled Waters another kind of a Lion, with a La&or ( Emergo. 6 | 517 1. 86 
There remains one Grand Point to be balanc'd more, which lately, by a learned Hand, was Parties,p.112; 
put with the King's Right, againſt the Peoples, into the Scales; and upon its being weighed in 148. and 
his Balance indeed with the Mene Tekel, it was found wanting: but it muſt be admitted, that in Co, p. ro, 
ſo tender a Point, the leaſt wrong touch or miſtake will turn the Scalzs : And I dare venture tor. 
do ſo far Right both to King and: People, as to prove, That though our Laws are not ſuchas 
thoſe of tlie Medes and Perſians, that alter not; yet as our Laws have hitherto ſtood, and now 
may till ſtand, the Right of making War and Peace, Treaties and Alliances, was ever Indefiniiely 
and Legally lodg'd in the King and Crown. I ſhall not attempt ſo much to prove it from the 
Jus Gentium, or Jus Regium, where any Regal Goverrment obtains, but from our own Muni- 
cipal Laws, the Common and Statute Law ot our Land; and a little Hand Writing of a private 
Man, I hope, will not alter them, | „ 3 | 
That I may not be miſtaken, or as much miſtake the Point, as I am afraid that learned Doctor 
does, [who from his true Monarchical Principles I knew he proteſs'd in the late Reigns, 1 can- 
not {ſuppoſe made this Diſcovery to favour a Democracy in this,] 1 muſt premiſe, Firſt, That I 
do not in the leaſt detract from the Wiidom of the Parliament, to expect to be conſulted in ſuch 
great Matters of weight and moment that concern their Country, though never ſo much the 
higheſt Point of the Prerogative of their King; no more than I do from the Prudence of the 
Prince, in graciouſly condeſcending to Conſu!t and Adviſe with them, and Communicating all 
to them of Matters that relate to thoſe Grand Turns and Tranſactions of State. The King, he 
has done no more, upon their late Addreſſing ms than what his wiſe Predeceſſors did of 125 
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20 | 4 BALANCE to be kept 
to lay Affairs before them; and they, like our ancient Wiſe Parliaments, have done no more but 
left it again to Him to exerciſe his Right and Regal Power, in manner and form as he ſhould judge 
moſt fit. And that learned Writer has prov'd no more, than that our Kings anciently did ſo 

1 _ Conſult, and our Parliaments of old ſo Adviſe: But this whole Work was as accurately done to 

Diddl. cantons his hand, by that learned Antiquary Sir Robert Cotton, in a little Treatiſe wrote in Kin . Iſt's 

Pott. Reign, and not with ſo much diſlike of the King and Court, as they make the Mctlage to ſhew 

which that Ring ſent to the Commons; the learned Knight civilly addreſs'd it to the King and 

Court, and it was as kindly receiv d. I confeſs, it was three or four years after the Roughneſs 

of that Meſſage he had ſent them in the 19 of his Reign, which by that time was ſoftned; but 
all that is there proved, is fo far from making Peace and War to be any way lode'd in the People, 


or not abſolutely in our Kings, that ſome of the Inſtances there given, make it, from the 
Peoples Conceſſions, to be entirely the King's Right. $565 e 


Ihat learned Antiquarian will give this late Author a very good Reaſon why Ranulpbus de 
_ Glanvill had no reaſon in Henry IId's Reign to mention any thing, of this Point of Right to 
bid. be, without any reſtriction, the King's Right; Becauſe, ſays he, our Kings at that time had no 
Commons to Adviſe with, much leſs Diſpute that Right with bim, every Man in England, by Tenure, 
| held himſelf to his Lord : In vain, before the 6th of King John, and then but darkly from Record, we 
| ſeek for any ſuch Council call d, and find no clear footſteps for it till the 4gth of th: next Reign of 
Are. p.2. Henry. III. So that Dr. Braay's (curvy Pedigree, ſo ſcouted by Jobnſ. and To——d, our Fohn- 
Parties, p. 40. a-Nokes and John-a-Styles of the Law, is as learnedly majntain'd by one of the greateſt Anti- 
quaries of the laſt Age. 5 „„ 


* 


It is but a bad Argument and Inference, to conclude, becauſe a thing is not expreſs d, that 
it is not imply d; and that will anſwer, I hope, for all Bracton's, Britton 's, Horn's and Forteſcue's 
i faults, in not recording it. The Jura Corone, and Common-Law Prerogatives, were ever bet- 
 Efws,p.1z3 ter known than explain'd, and more generally receiv'd than queſtion'd : And if Bra&on gave 
the King the Material Sword to keep the Peace at home, I can't ſee how the ſame Material Sword 
160 nad not alſo the Power of making War abroad, they being both alike neceſſary for the good 
"0 SGovernment and Protection of the People. 7p 
1 Neither, by this Author's Acknowledgment, had our ancient Rings, ſoon after the Conqueſt, 
0 any occaſion of Conſulting ſo much their Subjects upon the Emergencies of War or Peace; 
E h, p. 13. fince our Princes then had ſo much of Crown-Demeſns and Lands that ow'd them Military 
hh c“ Service; the want of which, make their Wars now, in a peculiar manner, to affect the Body 
| of the People, and conſequently the Executive Power of it to be more veſted in them. | 
8 Indeed, I muſt confeſs, the Alienations of the Crown-Demeſns and their Tenures has weakned 
| much the Regal Power of our Princes; and I believe that worthy Author is not for Re- aſſuming 
or Re-annexing them alſo to the Crown, to reſtore, with them too, the King's ancient Power and 
. Regality; that might bring vs to Knights Fees and Knights Services again, what the good King 
Cett, Poſth. Charles of late exchanged with us for a leſs ſlaviſn Tribute, and, as Sir Robert obſerves, hereto- 
i yay fore made our Condition no better than Villanage 3 the Lords Infeoffed their Followers by the 
= two famous Infeoffments, De Novo & De Veteri; and the Proviſions for the Wars was affeſs'd by 
the Hydage upon them, which the Lords impos d after ſuch an Arbitrary manner as if they 
Matth. Paris, had been all Tyrants. So that it is but an uncomfortable Preſcription to ſend us back to ſee what 
cot idem - William I. and his Barons did co:ſult upon, either in Normandy or in England. All the firſt. 
. five or ſix Reigns, while King and Barons thus Conſutted and Agreed, the Commons were not 
much Conſulted in Peace or War, hen they were made but their Common Prey, till in K. John's 
Reign, when that King found the Barons beginning to make great Depredations upon the Kegal 
Power, call'd in the Commonalty to curb their Tyrannous Ariſtocracy: And all that were Con- 
ſulted in thoſe days upon theſe Points appear to be no more Parliamentary Conſultations, than 
when our late Kings, upon the ſame Occaſions, Adviſed on the ſame Subjects with their Lords 
; and Privy-Councellors about their Court. | ; 25 
Eſſay, p. 139, But our Author is ſo unhappy, that where he ſhould begin to prove his Argument, he proves 
the quite contrary, and that King John was the firſt Maker of Treaties without the Conſulting 
his Barons and Great Men, which is a Proof they were anciently not Conſulted but at pleaſure; 
ca 6 Job. whereas Cotton tells us, [the greater Antiquary of the two] That the King firſt (as may be ga- 
. in 3. du. thered, though darkly, by the Record) uſed the Commons Counſels and Aſſents, about the 
Wl Cron,15, 6th of his Reign, their firſt Writ running, Tractaturi de magnis & ardias negotiic, and that that 
. was about a War of Defence againſt the French, Though, I confeſs, the Private Treaty 15 
| | made 
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made with the Pope, was ſuch a Treaty of Alienation of his own Kingdoms, without Conſent 


of his own People; and ſo much tranſcending any Treaty of Partition that can be made of ano- 


_ ther Prince's Kingdom, that as there is no Parallel, fo the Author, I think, had better not have 
' brought it in for a Preſident, 


In Henry IIId's Reign, the Eſſay gives us agen another unlucky Specimen both of the Author's 
Overſight, and, as he makes it, of another Precedent, That Parliaments were not Advis'd with _ 
by the King, But Cotton's Eſſay proves the quite contrary, and that his firſt Parliament, that Peg. 15- 
was Conven'd of Biſhops, Lords, Knights and Burgeſſes, much in manner, though not in matter, | 
to thoſe of our Times, were, by the very words of their Writ, call'd Pro Pace afſecurands & fir- 
manda. It is well known what a Peace it was; to make a Civil Peace after a Civil Har: And I hope 
I ſhan't offend the Ingenious Author, if I carry his own Argument further than he does himſeif; 
and het I will engage, the King's Regal Right of Making and Denouncing War, and then of 
Treating about a ſubſequent Peace, ſhall not ſuffer ſo much as the leaſt diminution. For his 
Royal Power of doing or not doing it, of adviſing or not adviſing, confirms the Right in him, as much 
as his Royal Negative or Aſſent docs the Executive Power, and the Sanctions of all Laws, not- 
withſtanding they are both in their Bills Preferred and Adviſed by the Two Houſes. They were 
all our Kings own Acts to adviſe in this Point with their People. and which any prudent Prince 
will actually do; for it was inſerted in one of King Edward Iſt's Writs, in theſe very words, 
upon occaſion of their Summons about the French King's Invading our Territories in France, 5 
Lex Juſtiſſima provida circumſpectione ſtabilita, ut quid omnes tangit ab omnibus approbetur. Ic was Clauſ Edw. I. 
in the King's Power either not to have ſummon'd, or not to have inſerted theſe words in their 12 3 4 and 
Summons; and an Argument de facto ad Jus is but a lame one, and ſo conſequently are all the N 
reſt that he brings; and from whence he firſt fetch d them we have ſhown, and how ill he ap- 
plies them is ſhown too; for that Author from whom he borrows his Zſſays, never deſign d 
his for the ill Uſes this moſt extenſive Author has ſtretch'd them to, much leſs to Rod the 
Regal Power of its Right, for he tells us in all the Paſſages which he had collected, [and which _ 
this Author may have collected from him, ] he obſerves in moſt of theſe Caſes, ** As the Sove- Cotten, p. 39 
< reign Lord would entertain the Commons with the weightieſt Cauſes, ſo their modeſt Aiſwers 
were always a Rule for ignorant Liberty to form their Duties, and humbly to entertain ſuch 
„ weighty Cauſes at their Sovereign's Pleaſure, and not with any wild fancy of a Factious Spirit. 
Theſe Conſultations were all carried on upon the Sovereign's Demand, and not the Peoples 
demanding it as a Right. King Edward III, in whoſe Reign are the moſt Inſtances of theſe Con- 
ſultory Advices, demands them, and charges his Subjects upon their Faith and Allegiance to give cy, p. 18 
it him: And the Roll of this Reign this Author has more ingeniouſly publiſh'd, than claborately 6 & 7 Ed. g, 
anſwer'd, ſays, That upon their Advice demanded, the Commons anſwer'd, They were unknowing in Sell. 2. 
the Matter, and could give no AJuice in it, defiring the King to procced as the Wiſe Men of his gy 
Council ſhould adviſe, ſhows it plainly a Fus Regium, whatever warpings it may be forc'd into . 
for a Popular Right. But then, in another Roll in that Reign, | that might not be ſo induſtciouſly 
ſought after, if not a rouge omirted, ] which ſays, The Grands and Commons being called to Cotton, p. 19. 
c Conſult about Defending the Marches of Scortand, and Securing the Sea from Foreign Enemies, R,, P. 13. 
e the Commons deſire not to be charged to Counſel in things Des quenx ils nount pas cognizane 3 Ely, p. 147). 
« They don't ſo much as deſire the King to Conſult his Lords in this Point, or any Circumſtance ap- 143. 
„ pears, that the Commons were injur d or anger d. | | 1 95 N | 
I muſt crave leave to mind this careful and impartial Author of one Inſtance of Corſaltation 
more he has not diſingeniouſly omitted in the next Reign of Richard II. It is of the 6th of 
his Reign 3 of which I find though he ſays ſomething, he does not ſay all Sir Robert Cotton lays, citten, p. 24. 
(viz.) Tie ſame Tear the State was re-aſſembled to Conſult whether the King ſhoald go in Perſon to Parl. 6 K. 2. 
reſcue Gaunt, or ſend his Army. After two days Debate they crave a Conference with the — 
Lords; the Effect is not entred in the Roll, but chey bid Sir {has Puckerinz, their Speaker, 7 b. SO 10 
Proteſt, That Counſels for War did aptly belong to the King, and his Lords; and by which is more, 9 
likely meant the Lords of his Council; for fo it was in the year before explain'd, The King, by K, 5.4, "ark | 
Advice of a great Council of Lords gathered at Windſor, dete m:ned to make War, 7 Sep. Sell. 2. 
In the 7th of Richard II. our * young Antiquary (if I may fo call him) agrees with our t Old one, They mo- 
That the Commons being demanded to give their Advice about the Peace with France, anſwer᷑ d, deſtſy excus:d 
Tbat they could not nor durſt not Adviſe their Liege Lord either to War or Peace; but only, that they OT” 
world do the one or the other if they were Kings of the Realm, or in the condition their King was mz o conſultin 
and that they underſtood the Lords Spiritual and Temporal only ſajd much the ſame, That if they were i weighty. - 
e VVV 7 | in Affairs. 
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in the King's condition, they would prefer Peace ;, but at the ſame time proteſt, That they may not 
be charged with having Adviſed in this Matcer, or Counfel one way or other : They agree in their 
Anſwer with the Prelates and Lords jn every Point; and this, and no other Anſwer than what the 
Prelates and Lords made, do they give. . | 

In the 17th of the ſame Reign the Parliament is charg'd agen upon their Faith and Allegiance 
5 to Counſel the Kim, and do not demand it as their Right to do it: For (as 
* Vid, Abridg. Pref. of Sir Robert ſays ) the King would have it, and Commanded Advice of his Lords and 
Will, P N oF Cafes , _ Commons And the ſame ſays our young Antiquarian. Here we have for Twenty 
52, 30 323, 2:1 mi Years together, and his Reign only Two and twenty Years, even this Richard 11d's 
Precedents in Edw. III. as Reigning in the Hearts too of his People, Conſulting and Adviſing em on all Oc- 
well as Ric. IId's Reign, caſions; and it was not his Speech, of his being at age and at liberty to Command his 
ro unable and * People, to diſpoſe of his Goods which, as it gave the firſt Diſguſt, ſo it was one of the 
ly! . ans == gs AG laſt they ſuffer d him to make; his Reſignation, or Dethroning, as ſome will have it, 
5 \* __ following ſoon after. For ſome Authors ſay, F Never had the Subject more Wealth 

+ 1 Hen. 4. A. B. of and Liberty than at that time, and ſo might be the more greedy of Rule : But the true 
Cant, obſerves e. 4 _ Cauſe was, the Popular Party, that (as || Sir Robert Cotton obſerves) was firſt ſo 
we were in Richard V5 carefully ſtudied by him that was his Succeſſor, as needing all to ſupport his 


— 2 r 


iN Reign. a | - 

10 pe” 3 Title: And we have had more Monmouth's, beſides him, that did the ſame; but, 1 
| OS. hope, not by the ſame Argument ſhould have been placed in the Throne. It might 
Ef. p. 16. have ſupplanted elſe the Succeffion of another Warlike Prince of as much Courage 


ml. and Vertue that came after. | „ +. 5 
% Atr. p 568. In Henry VIth's Reign the Commons ſend certain by Name to the Duke of Glouceſter, Protector, 
2H. 6. to deſire him to vouchſafe to make them privy to the Treaty of the Scots Embaſſador, about the 
. Delivery and Marriage of the Scottiſh King: An humble Petition, inſtead of a demanded Right. The 
23 Hen. 6. Saving Clauſe, in the ſame King's Reign, has no Reſerve in the leaſt that reſpects the Subjects Rigbi 
 _- _____ tobe Conſulted in War or Peace, and conſequently does not Invade the King's: It ſaves to them 
El, p. 187 their Laws, Freedoms, Cuſtoms and Privileges in general; which, by their Indempnitying them in 
Fill that particular Point, they would not make a Precedent for Indempnification upon all or any 
+ future Invaſion. | „„ es 
| 7 From the 5th and 12th of Edward IVth the Fournals of Parliament were but ill preſerv'd, 
4.7. and not carefully Entred, as Sir Robert obſerves, to the 1ſt of Henry VII. where he tells you 
ji only of one Inſtance of Advice, where the Commons Petition the King to marry Elizabeth the 
13 Daughter of Edward IV. and two of Henry VIII. the firſt about his Wars; the next, to void 
* wy 8. the Marriage of Anne Cleve : And that Prince's Adviſing with his Parliaments, ought, of all, to 
„ = 3:32. he the leaſt preſcrib'd to for Precedent, ſince it tended ſo far from Limiting the Prerogative, that 
| it ſerv'd only to run it up to the higher pitch of Tyranny ; for tis well known, all the Exorbi- 
1: tances and Exceſſes of that Reign was owing to his Parliaments, and he wiſely colour'd his 
8h Actions with that Authority which ſeems to Enſlave us by Law, and all were only ſuch Parlia- 
ments I ſaving his firſt, that helpt to hang Empſon and Dudley, his Father's Blood-ſuckers] as 
Richard II. had in the laft of his Reign, for which they made him Reſign, or Depos'd him (as 
1 F. J. and his Adherents have it.) | ENS 2 
„Eds, 6. In Edward the Sixth's Reign it ſeems, tho there were Wars in Scotland, and Jars with 
=: France, almoſt as long as ir laſted, the ingenuous Author frankly eonfeſſes, he cannot find 
10 that io theſe Matters the F: rliament was ever advis'd with, but all of it was managed by the 
A Court and Council, The C inquennial Parliament's long Sitting, with his good leave will not 
Apologize for the Matter, it only affords more matter to imagine, that if they had look d on 
Peace and War as their Right to have been Conſulted in, they had the longer time and leiſure 
to Conſult and Claim it. We are more beholding to them for the many good Laws they 
made both for our Liberty and Religion roo, than to think chem ſo ſupinely neglectful of the | 
Publick, and the variance at Court, between the various Factions, and the two great Brothers, 
gave them the faireſt opportunity to exert their own Power, inſtead of being managed by a 
Court Party. We : | TS . IE 
The little Relation the two Precedents he brings in Q. Mary's Reign have to this Matter, have 
fallen ſo ſhort of the Point, that indeed they are not long to be inſiſte on. No one will deny 
but Parliaments have Addreſs'd to their Princes about their Marriages 3 Queen Elizabeth's did ſo 
too after this of Queen Mary, bur met with little ſharp rebuke for ir, as a Matter they were 
not to meddle with; and the other Inſtance proves no more, than that the Queen gy 15 
| e . apply 
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Supply for the publick Occaſion, and putting the Nation into a poſture of Defence, which : 
. moſt Reigns has been ever the ſubject of the Prince's Speech at the opening of a 
ion. . 2290 
The next Reign of Queen Elizabeth is indeed honeſtly introduc's, more to make out the 9. Elizabeth 
Catalogue of our Kings, than the force of this Argument; and I muſt confeſs, tis the fairneſs * 
and ingenuity of any Author not to paſs by what makes againſt him, while he is gleaning up 30 
what he can for his purpoſe. But then ſomewhat indeed muſt be ſaid to choſe things, to which Eſa 197. 0 
we can ſay nothing for certainly it is but a bad Argument of this Queens affection ro herPeople, 
and r/ght Inclinations to the Realm, for her to invade the Peoples Right in ſo high a Point: 
That when ſhe had in her hands ſo many Publick Concerns relating to Peace and war, as 9 
the aſſiſting che United Provinces, after they had eſtabliſh'd their Revolt by the Union of | 4 
vtrecht; Aſſiſting the Proteſtants in France when in Arms againſt their King, for which ſome 
Authors ſay we brought home nothing but the Plague, tho' they were Enterprizes Nobly un- 
dertaken; for aſlifting the Diſtreſſed, and preſerving the Reformed Religion, and which I 
urge only to ſhow, that the greater the Points were, the greater Reaſon there was for Adviſing 
with her Great Council, when Spain was provok'd and France too, and Scotland privately Treated 
withal, which might have Embroil'd us at our very doors; and Ireland alſo in an open Rebel- 
lion—formidable enough for her to have had recourſe for Advice, or her Parliament to have 
taken the Liberty to have interpos'd with it, if only for the ſaving of their Right. . 
It is indeed a Womans Reaſon this Learned Man gives that they would not be ſo rude with Ibid. 
ſo good a Lady, as to preſs fo roughly upon her, out of Reſpeſt 10 her Sex; bur I think rather 
the better Reaſon was, that ſhe had ſuch a manly Courage above her Sex, as once'to tell them, 
that in theſe Matters they had nothing to do to meddle. And be ſides it is but an ill-offer'd Pre- 
cedent, This their being ſo Reſpectful ro the Sex, as if the Peoples Right was to be Compli- 
mented away for the ſake of the Fair, and the tenderneſs of the ſoft Sex, eſpecially ſince we 
have no Salique Law in England, and have had ſeveral, and may have more of that Sex for our 1 
Sovereigns. But what makes the Argument as weak as the Sex, is, that our Author does not 9 
admit they were ſo full of reſpe& ro the Female Queen that Reign d but juſt before her. And . 
if the Encomiums of her Excellencies and Virtues muſt excuſe her Subjects from inſiſting on this 1 
their Right, the Claiming it ſo zealouſly now, will lay ſome hard Imputations upon a Prince 
who has of late been much the Subject of their Panegy ricks. ED 
But where the Right lay, is clearly by the conceſſions of the Contenders decided in the next 
Reign of King James, where it was Canvals'd by both ſides and confeſs d, and ſo tis by this 
Author, who yet for Argument ſake, muſt ſay ſomewhat. DI 
The Commons even here never inſiſted on it as their Right, but on the contrary, by his 
Conceſſion diſclaim it, and ſay in their Addreſs, That to the Royal Authority only it belongs to 
Reſolve on Peace or War, Theſe are the plain words to diſcover the plain ſenſe of that very 
Parliament, and all, and no more than as I ſhall ſhow, the plain words of our Laws: the Sophi- DE ONES 
ſtry of diſtinguiſhing between Authority and Prerozative ſignifie not one Farthing; they may ſay,p.208. 4 
ſerve to expoſe the weakneſs of the Author, who at firſt ſight ſeems Robuſt enough and I 
am ſorry too that in this Point he ſhould fail of that fairneſs of repreſentation, as well as 
reaſonableneſs in his inferences 3 for tho* he may make ſome Cavil about the word Prerqga- 
tive and Authority, yet what the Parliament call'd Regal Authority will be found by thoſe that 203. 1 
do not ſtick at words, to have the ſame ſenſe with the Regal Prerogative, and their two Ad- _— 
dreſſes make them the ſame, And if that be the Great Point of the King's Prerogative, to exert * 
it ſelf upon neceſſity, to burn Houſes, deſtroy Forage upon an Invaſion; the King's Prerogative 
is no more than what was once my Lord Craven's upon the Invaſion of Fire, who never fear'd 
to Blow up one Houſe to Save another; and the ſame Prerogative may be transferr d to any of 
the Black-Guard, as well as the Royal-Regiment, But I think Stamford and my Lord Coke ces ht. 
make another kind of thing of the Prerogative, when they affirm it to be ebe beſt part of our Stanford eG, 
Common Law. | | 8 55 5 A, ' Prereg 
But how this Point ſtood decided in this Reign, is eaſily to be ſeen by the Impartial Col- 
le&ion I have made out of two Collections, which are thought not to agree fo well in one, 
Ruſhworth's, and Nalſon 's, and fo the faireſt procedure is to examine both. | | 
But firſt I muſt introduce as preceding both theirs for a Precedent, the Preamble of rhe 
Remonſtrance of the Houſe of Commons that was preſented by them to this King James the 
Firft, and drawn up by Sir Robert Cottan, which begins thus: Wie your Words ä 


— 


% 
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4 BALANCE to le hed! 


to declare unto pour 


having received out of pour meer Gꝛate and Favour and your Ropal Commands [ words 
that I think will entirely. wave all Right, ] 
E * foz the further continuing oz final bꝛeaking of the 
"pour 


Wajeſip our à dbice and 
2 e Cwo [Treaties between 
ajeſty, the Emperoz, and the Dpaniſh Ring, touching the Beduction of the 
Palatinate, Cc. but che ſtrains of Ingenuity I confeſs are ſo powerfully prone ſometimes to 
perverſe miſchief, that many times they prove nothing, by endeavouring to prove too much. 
And ſome Eſſays are like what the Fooliſh Man 


8 made with his weak Bridge, who try'd how 
much it would bear, till it broke. wy - / | © | 


down right partiality, if not diſhoneſty, which appears in Mr. Ruſbwort ys Speech of 


Vas of no ſuch Authority with him, and that for writing ſo much againſt the Prerogative, 
king James tells them in that, Tus 4 vain thing for a Parliament to preſs to be Popular, That 
they are us d only and created by Monarchs, That they ſerve under a Monarchy, and muſt 
ſtand and fall with ir. Indeed it was none of Mr. Ruſhw— Principle to think this Doctrine fit 
for the Preſs, and ſo we find not a word of it in his Speech; and yet even in this Speech with 
relation to Treaty, Mr. Ruſhworth's Speech ſpeaks plainer than the Speech of Dr. Nalſors M. S. 
where he makes King James bluntly tell them That he has treated a Peace, and therefore will 
not be a Party, which the M. S. only Phraſes, I have been a medler between them, c. | 

Even Mr. Ruſhworth is ſo fair as to obſerve of himſelf, That tho' the Houſe queſtion'd ſome 


Ring James I. in 1620. and of all the Days in the Year on the 3oth of Faruary, which Speech 
this Clerk or Collector murthers, as well as the Rump Parliament the King, is fo plainly de- 
tected by Dr. Nalſon in the Collection he has given of it, with the Manuſcript he got from 
Arch- Biſhop Sancroft, that no Man of Learning or probity, much leſs of an once exorbitant Loyalty, 
all which this Author ſeems ſtill to affect, would have fent his Reader to ſuch a Collection of 
Speeches, Meſſages and Addreſſes; for he well remembers 'tis not ſo long ſince Mr. Ruſhworth 


Illegal Parents, towbeir, they touch'd not the tender Point of Prerogative, but in reſtoring the 
Subjects Liberty, were careful to preſerve the King's Honour. And the Speech the King made 


to his Commons in the 19th of his Reign, even as Mr. Ruſhworth words it, is ſuch a winning 
one, that I think the Commons could not have been tender enough of his Prerogative or Au- 
thority, who was ſo careful and tender-in it of their Liberties and Privileges. In their Ad- 


19 Jac,1621, dreſs or Declaration upon parting, they tell him, Thar if his Majeſty's Endeavours by Treating | 


for a Peace have not that good effect, that then upon ſignification of his Majeſty's Pleaſure 


36. 


arrogated to themſel 
into their hands. 


40. 


Nevertheleſs ſay 


4 


they ſhall be ready fo to aſſiſt him, Oc. That he may be able ro do that with his Sword, 
which by a peaceable courſe ſhall not be effected. I can't fee what Right of Peace or War they 
ves in this Diſcourſe, unleſs the diſcourſing about the Sword; put the Sword 


s the ſame Author, tho! the King declared for War, he purſued Peace, 


and reſolved to cloſe with Spain; words plain enough to prove that he had both a Power and 
Will to do which he pleaſed. And the King's Letter to the Speaker | that anticipated any 
bother Anſwer to their Remonſtrance, and which ſeem'd both mild and reaſonable, 70 ways 
pretending to preſs upon his Majeſty's undoubted and Regal Prerogative, much leſs to aſſume to 


themſelves the Right of War or Peace 


] was in ſo rough a Stile, that it prohibited them to 


.meddle with any thing that concern d the Government, or deep Matters of State, with ſome other 


44. 


threatning Admonitions; that to avoid Precedents for the ſtrains of Regal Power I forbear to 


repeat, and their humble Petition upon that angry Letter which accompanied their Remon- 
ſtrance, which ſays expreſly that in their Diſcourſing of . theſe Matters, they did not aſſume to 
themſelves any power to determine of any part thereof, nor intend to incroach or intrude upon 
the Sacred Bounds of his Royal Authority, to whom, and to whom only they acknowledge it 
doth belong to reſolve of Peace and War, and of the Marriage, &c. I hope ſhows, this Seſ- 
p. 199. fions and Parliament did not exert themſelves in that manner this Author would make them, 


about his Oeconomy 


for touching thoſe bigher Points, they tell him they expect no other Anſwer, but what in his 
= own time and good pleaſure he ſhall think fit. A Man I hope may adviſe with his Servants 
| as King James told theſe were to his Monarchy | without delegating 


them a Right to be his Maſters, And the Anſwer he gave their other Petition, ſhows I think 
too that he did not give up thoſe Points, unleſs it was in telling them too, they in determining 
them would commit High Treaſon, and that they are not to be handled in Parliament unleſs the 
King require. Ne Sutor ultra Crepidam, & co. And their Proteſt upon their Adjournment 


ſhous 


3 PA 
[TONES 


they. only claim'd a right and freedom of Speech and Debate about theſe Matters, 


but 
what 


| betwixt K NG and PEOPLE, 
what mov'd even that pea 


what Moy. t peaceable King ſo much, that he call'd a ſull Council, ſent for the Judges, . 
call d in the Clerk of the Commons, Ccmmanded tteir Journal-Book, declar'd the Proteſtation 5, 
and Commanded this Act of Council i r 


void and invalid; with his own Hand took and razed it out, 
to be made, and Regiſter'd for a Memorial, and fo in fix Days aſter Diſſolved them. 
And whar Courſe was afterwards taken with many Members, I leave this Learned Antiquary 
to enquire, defiring not ſo much to give Precedents for theſe ſtretches of the Royal Autho- 
«rity, as ſome do for the afſerting of a Popular Sway. Precedents of the 
run into Extreams, and preſcribe more to miſchief chan convenience, 1 
I rhink here has been enough prov'd to ſhow the Commons in canvaſſing this Great Point 
in this King e Reig 
it, but utter 


plam he does not mean only a Right to Adviſe, for then he may as well by the ſame Argu- 
ment claim for them all the Sovereignty, from their having a right to be Conſulted in all che 

arduis Regni;, and his Eflay makes this Right not Inde finitely lodged in our King; whereas 
the Petition and Remonſtrance above-mention'd, I think Defines chat the Right of War and 


4 


ſe kinds may both 


ames's Reign, were ſo far from not giving it up, that they never inſiſted upon : 
y diſclaim'd every thing of that Right this Authcr claims for chem: For tis 


Fag. 1322 


Peace do belong to him, and him only: And if this be not Indefinitely, I am ſure it con. E 


fixes it very cloſely: and if it be part ot this Author's Tegiſſative Awhority {| which he lodges 
as much in the Houſe of Commons as the King, which yet by his leave I ſhall ſkew in another 
place, our Conſtitution and Law-Books do not allow 


point of Right; and Sir Thomas Crew that was their Speaker, in his Speech does as much ac- 
knowledge this Right, as the Commons did before in their Remonſtrance, where he ſays, That 
every particular Member with one voice had given his Aﬀent to that Advice, which his Majeſty 
Was pleas d ſo low to deſcend, as to demand of them; making his earneſt Prayer to Almighty 
God ro direct his Majeſty's Heart, to make his own Sword his Sberiff. If it were ſuch a Con- 


deſcention in the King, I hope it muſt diiclaim the Right of the Subject, and if he has a Right 


to demand it, they have no more Right to demand than to refuſe, and their Speakers Act I con- 
ceive to be that of their Houſe alſo. | N 


King Charles the Firſt telling them in his firſt Speech, That he wanted Money to carry on the 
War of the Palatinate, was I hope no giving up of the Point neither; indeed from our Author's 
way cf arguing, it is a ſtrong Argument, becauſe Money is many times among Poli-icians called 


P. 209, - 


ur C | i then, no Peace or War, Treaty or 
Alliance could be made without an Act of Parliament, which I conceive we don't preſcribe to. P. 211 


And when King Fames's Neceſſities oblig d him to call ore of his laſt Parliaments, in which 
this Author ſays, he ſpake to them in another manner, he gave nothi'g up I am ſure of this 


Ruſhworth, 
8 


the Sinews of War, and that indeed the Commons give ; but for his Power of the Sword, I am 


ſure that King would never give it up, *cill they wreſted ir from him by an Ordinance of the 
two Houſes; till they drew their own Swords, and drew ſo much blood of his Subjects, and 
his own too at laſt, Their Votes indeed for raiſing an Army, was an aſſumed Right of War to 
pull down the King's Standard, and their Votes of Non-Addreſſes a ſtrovg proof that the King 
could not make Peace. But in the aſſum ing theſe rights, I have the good nature to think even 
this Author conceives them to have been much in the wrong. A 


* . . . 8 . 


And all the Foreign Inſtances, and weak pretenſions he gives us of this Right in Charles the 


Second's Reign, are anſwer'd in thoſe few words of that King, the ſame Author gives us—That 
they Jitrench d on-ſo undoubted a Right of the Crown, That in no Age was the Prerozative of War 


and Peace ſo dangerouſly Invaded ; and th: Commons anſwer, That they did only offer the ir humble P. : 3: 220; 


| Advices, By the fame Arguments he may make the Parliament to have made the War upon 
Monmouth, for King James the Second Communicated to them his Invaſion, and they Attainted 
him for ir, and by that Artaindure Defeated and Beheaded him for it, And I hope King 
'Willam is not thoughc with them to have given up his Right to War and Peace by having 


now Conſu'ted them in it, ſince they ſo civilly leave it to him to act as he pleaſes ; which this 


over-induſtrious Author has taken much needleſs pains to make out, That our Princes all 

1 along did Adviſe, ſeeing it is no more than what à more Learned Antiqua ry had fo long ſince 
done to his hands, and no more than what might bear at every Paragraph the Bur then of 
nc e BILE | | | 


1 7 15 Which no Body can deny). 
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But now for afficining of this' Regat Right, [as all the Hiſtory he has produc'd has not taken it 


May,] ot muſt ſhow him how our Law does = not to be moved. 2 


'* 


d. Colletl. 


4 
* 

; 
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—_ A BALANCE io be lebt 
The Law of Royal Government is by our Lawyers call'd the Lam Findamental , that is, in 
which the Government is fixed and founded, and upon which depends the F ormation of in 
other Law: For the Executive Power of making any thing a Law, which was before but a Bil, 
it places in the King ; and (0 it does this Poxer of making War and Peace, moſt eſſentially, Fun- 
damentally, and that is as good as indefinitely ;, and puts the Sword into his hand not only by the 


Conſtitution and the Common Law, but by all Lew Books and the Statute Law. Before Hen. IId 


time this Sovereign Power was larger; and fince, in this Point, of no leſs extent. 


7 Edw.r, The Statute of Edward I. does put at large the Power of the Sword and Militia into the King's 


* 
”"Y , 


s Hen. 4 Hand; and this was there declared in full Parliament. The Old Commiſſion of Array, did the 
4 44. Fur ſame in Henry IVth's Reign; and though Repealed in Queen Mary's, the Repealing Act was Re- 


fine. * pealed again in 1 Fc. I. and as they warrant him the Right and Executive Power of the Sword = 


2 & 3 Ed. 6. at home, fo they impower him to carry it abroad; for his Subjects, according to their Duties, 


11 Hen.7. are bound to ſerve their King in his Wars beymd the Seas, as well as on this ſide. All Commiſ- 


4 & 5 Phil. ſions to levy Men for War, to wage it, is awarded to and by the King, to whom the Power of 
Fend p. ts. War ĩs ſaid only to belong by the Statutes of Queen Mary and Queen Elixabetb. 


2 Hen. 5. c. 6. Aiances with foreign Princes; and Reſolved alſo, by Statutes and Law Books, That if AB the 
29 Ed. 4. 46, People of England ſhould break a League made with 4 foreign Prince, without the Kings Conſent, 
the League holds good, and is not broken. Neither was it ever known that either or both Houſes 
cver made a Teague in England, till they made the Solemn League and Covenant with the Scots, 

and formed it (as Mr. Io -d would have it Reform'd agen) into a Commonwealth. 
As for the Great Article that has been ſo much agitated of late, about the Grand Treaty of 
Partition, as it was the undoubted Right of the King of England to make and form ſuch a League 
as in his Judgmnt he thought moſt fitting; ſo it was undoubtedly an Error in his Miniſtry, in ſuch 
a Conjuncture of Affairs of the higheft Importance to our Selves, as well as all Europe, in not 
deferring its Execution till the Parliament had been Conſulted in it: But whether ſuch an 


_ Overſight deſerves the conſtruction of deſigned Prejudice to the Publick, and the moſt Zealous 


Proſecution, muſt be left to the Wiſdom of that Great Council alſo. That there are Precedents 


for ſuch Impeachments upon the ſame Points and Articles is obvious to any one that has but 


read our Annals and Records; and J inſiſt upon a dwble Account on this, becauſe I promis'd 
28 Hen. 6. The Great Duke of Suffolk, in Henry VIth's Reign, had Articles of this kind exhibited againſt 
wur. p. 641. him, as the greateſt they could charge him with: CO = SH 
| 2: The Treating with the Duke of Orleans, and with France. 0 | 
nici 2. Treating with other Embaſſadors about Manns and Maine to be aſſigned to the King of Sicily. 
55 FY Fortifying the King's Enemies, by not compromiſing in the laſt Peace the King of Arragon, who 
; is almost loſt, and the Duke of Britanny, loft. JJV - 
But theſe Charges ſeem d the harder on this Noble Peer, 1ſt, Becauſe, as our Rolls alſo have 
23 Hen, 6, it, not above five Years before, the Speaker, on behalf of the Commons, made to the King eſpe- 
cial Commendation of the Perſon and Services (of the ſame Duke, then Earl of Suffolk, ] ex- 
preſſing, namely, for the Abſtinence of War with te French, c. For all which, at the Requeſt 
of the Commons, and Mediation of the Lords, it is Enacted, That the ſaid Marqueſs ſhould 
be holden a moſt True and Faithful Subject. High Honour 28 „ one would think, in 
the High Court of Parliament, not to be turned into, High Treaſon by the ſame High Court in ſo 
few years after. And in the Tame Parliament, the Chancellor of England, in the Name of all 
a4 the Lords, and Preſence of the King, proteſteth, That the Peace which the King Had taken 
7+ Hen. 6. with the French King was of his Motion and Will, and not any of the Lozds P2ovo- 


e. 5% cation : the which is Enacted. And alſo, Jt is Enacted, That a Statute made in the 


time of Henry V. That no Peace ſhould. taken with the French King, without the 


Aſſent of the Thꝛee Eſtates of both Realms, ſhould be utterly Revoked; And that no 


perſon, foz giving Counſel to the Peace with France, be at any time to come Jmpeached 


therefoze, r 
25 1 = only Three Obſervations to make upon theſe Three Grand Points: 


I. if our Rolls and Records are of that Authority for Afﬀerting, the Kings Prerogative, that 


" 


they are for Affirming the Suje#s Liberty ; here is the Sovercign's own Ag, Motion and Will 
made to juſtific the SubjeZ in the Point of Peace and Wars $ 1 A 


®-;, 


The Statute of Henry V. plainly expreſſes, That to the King only it belongs to make Leagues and - 


. 
[ 
[ 


© betwixt KINGS 4d PEOPLE. 
II. An Act that lock d like a Derogation to the Royal Prerogative or Authority, [let our Au- 


thor call it which he pleaſes ] made in the foregoing Reign, Reſtraining the Royal Power of 
making Peace to the Aſſent of the Three Eſtates, utterly Revoked; and this Act now upon the 


Roll as much in force and unrepealed as that of Henry IV. which of late has been urg d in Bar to 


all Royal Grants. 13 5 

III. That no Perſon, for giving Counſel to a Peace with France, be at am time to come Im- 
peached therefore: A Rot. Clauſur. that comes ſo cloſe to ſome Peoples Caſes, as well as the 
King's, that if it have the force of Magna Charta, and be ſtill in force, becauſe unrepeal'd, as ſome 
Author's Arguments are when4etch'd from the Rolls; the Sovereign's Right, as well as the Sub- 
je: Safety, ſeems in theſe Points to be equally ſecured by it to all futurity., . 

I have treated this Author, though a bold Aſſerter, with all the modeſty due to his Cha- 
racter, and becoming mine, with the more Reſpect, and the more cleanly, becauſe he writes ſo: 
But as Fact is but Fact, ſo Argument is no more than Argument neither; and induſtricus 


Authors, though never ſo diligent in ſearching Records, muft needs flip ſuch Clauſes as make 


27 


Eſſays of Re: 
ſumpt. Peace | 
and Way, &c, | 


againſt them, and which they are not looking after,when they can't pretermit any thing that ſeems. 


to make for them, and upon which they are ſo intent. 


There are many Caſes in our Annals and Records upon which, in theſe Points of Adviſing 


Peace and War, Treaties and Alliances, Impeachments have lain againſt thoſe that Counſell'd 


them 3, but I. have inſiſted, I think, more wiſely and impartially upon this particular one, becauſe 


it equally ſeems to aſſert the Subjects Safety as well as the Soverergn's Right; and to ſhew, That 
as Parliaments have been of old Advis'd within theſe Points, ſo it is the King's Rizht to execute 


demu d upon any unfortunate or evil Counſel given thercupon. Rs | 

And for my particular Judgment of that late League which has created with us ſo much as 
and Diſſention, I do not doubt but it was better intended, than it was drawn, or proved: And 
though the Draught had been never fo curious or cautelous, there is no arming by any Treaty 
againſt Thoſe who are wont to obſerve none, or ſuch as can take up Arms under a protcund Peace: 
And if the Fox himſelf had parted it never ſo well, the Lion would have found Titles enough 


them; and was once the Subjects | whatever it be now] not alway to be Queſtion'd or Con · 


to every Part. Yet I muſt confeſs, the firſt fight of the Treaty of Partition, by that ſight I have 


had of Europe, made the Diviſion of the Parts ſeem to me as dangerous as the parting with the 
pole; and by annexing ſo much, and particularly ſome Parts of Spain to France, left all the Reſt 
to it too, by giving up Cuipuſcoa, and the Paſſage to Madrid, and what in one Article is truly 
call'd # Paſſagio. | 3 | W 
But J am afraid it is too late to Cavil and Quarrel about who and what has occaſion'd it: An 
Univerſal Empire is now without diſpute in ſo fair a way to be advanc'd by the Houſe of Bourbon, 
beyond what ever it was by that of Auſtria, | and that is, to bring the Liberties of Europe, 
and the Religion of its Proteſtants, to lie at Mercy and at Theirs too with whom *tis os? 
that al Chriſtians, and mam Infidels, will believe the one, and all that are not Papiſts muſt 
believe and fear both. So that all Perſons here at home, of Church or Conventicle, Tory, Facobite, 
. Papiſt, Whige, Presbyterian, Quaker, Prerogative-man, and Commonwealth-man, even Mr. To—d's 
Party of Foreigners, muſt all make but One Party now, to divert this dangerous Storm that 
threatens the whole State of Europe. | . | 


France had ſuch open Advantages, and ſuch reſerv'd Intreagues in her Contrivance to bring 


about ſuch a League, that beſides the old Fable of the Lion, ſhe ſeem'd to verifie the modern 


Story too, and the French Afe to make uſe of the Engliſh and Dutch as a couple of Cats to paw 
out the Spaniſh Cheſnuts that were too hot for her elſe to meddle with; and what I could not 
but think much the ſame as if the Will had been already made in its favour, and which I not only 
imagin'd, but often ſaid, would ſoon follow. For, 1 | : 
Though Spain had all the Points of Honour, Intereſt, and Gratitude, to perſuade or oblige 
her to prefer the Houſe of guſtria to that of Bourbon, ſince the firſt refus'd the Partition when 
offer'd, the latter contriv'd it; yet as the Diſmembring their Anarchy did not only make them 
ang), but almoſt mad, to do what miſchief they could to Europe, ſo the ſweetneſs cf Revenge 
again 
more willivg to unite themſelves to one Monarch, who has fo ſignaliz d himſelf the ſworn 
Enemy to 6:th Them and their Religion. But i hope we may yet live to leave them, for (heir 
good Spaniſh Wil, this kind Engliſh Legacy 3 85 | 
| 9 5 Sweet 7s Revenge juit in the Tai, 
But ſurely Bitterneſs at laſt. E 2 France 
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| Tunly, Fable, 


two Proteſtant States, that had thus helpt to part them in ſunder, might well make them 
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3 A BALANCE to be bp 
Fance ſeems to have taken care, by the many Saldp's-and Proteſtations de Ture entred in tlie 
Parliament of Paris, that the t Crowns are im a fait way to wake büt bne; the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands look too like United One*s. alreidy, and the King of Spain for ſome time like to continue 
a Minor Pupil to his Grand. Pere: All the Hopes Sparn has, or Europe {whom ſhe has Enſlav'd 
with her,] is, That her Young King may live to be an Old One, and ſometime look upon himſclf 
as a Naturaliz d Spaniard, and an Independant Prince, and endeavour to make his Kingdom ſo, 
in ſpite ot all the Charges he has, or Proteſtations he has made, never to forget thoſe Relations 
and Obligations he has to France. VVV EMSRS 
This may be believ'd, I confeſs, by Spaniards,'whofe FAITH, as well as their WI LL, 
runs much in favour of Miracles; and which has bequeath'd alſo in the ſame Will-thednmaculre 
Conception, as well as the Kingdom, to the Fttnch Succeffor, - r. 
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But to come to the General Defign of this Diſconrſe : Whatever fooliſh Apprehenſions my 
„ ., weak Underſtanding, or Panick Fears, may ſuggeſt to me, of our being by ſich Authors as 
g 1 * Mr. Fohnſ. or Mr. To——d put in an hopeful way to Det hrone our Kings, and to form a Common- 
15 * wealth; I can ſear nothing of chat kind from Men of a true Charch of England Principle, from Men 
 Efayen Gran. that profeſs equally to detcnd the Prerogative of the King with the Liberties and Privileges of the 
pe. 21, 22. Subject, from Men that have ſuch a particular Affection for this preſent prince, and give ſuch Heroick 
: | Characters of King William. Thoſe that make him to maße Kings, can never make him a Stadtholder 
here, or a King of Poland, with the Crown of Old England upon his Head, and its Government upon 
his Shoulders. Thoſe that give him a Right to form a League for the Liberties of all Europe, can 
never queſtion his Right, when, for the ſame Reaſons, he divides a fingle Mnarchy: And, laſtly, 
Thoje that have ſuch Abilities and Opportunities, and ſuch Veneration and Regard for the 
learned Reſearches into Rolls, Records, and all the Sacred Rubbiſh of Antiquity, [where I defire 
256. no better than the guomodo Legis : ] Thoſe that have ſuch an Eſteem for the Venerable Duſt of 
that truly learned Auttquary Sir Robert Cotebn, who under his Hind has left us all the Subſtance 
Ti-—d. of thoſe ancient Remains; Thoſe, I ſay, can never think of a' Commonwealth in England; 
and therefore to the Works and Maxims of that much-efteemed Antiquary T refer them. 
They are no fooliſh Obſervations of that wiſe and learned Author of this laſt Age, and who 
. nearly liv'd to fee them verify'd over again in the hard Fate of King Charles I. That toxour - 
Commons the preſent Days ſeem always the worſt, who commend the paſt Ages they never 
*« remembred, but condemn their preſent Times, though they neither know the Diſcaſe nor 
ce the Remedy. With theſe ſome warm Spirits fall in, who by ſullying the Wiſdom of the 
« preſent and Greateſt Rulers, make each caſual Miſhap their Er: ors,” and ſeem to decypher | 
« every Blemiſh in the Government z and then, by holding certain imaginary and phantaſtick ; 
c Forms of Commonwealths, flatter their own Beliefs and Abilities, that they can mould any > 
&« State to their general Rules, which in particular Applications prove only idle and groſs Abtur- 
46 dities, ſuch are Darlings of the Multitude, as Pillars of Publick Liberty, and Oppoſers of en- 
„ croaching Monarchy; Spirits of as much Acrimony and arrogant Spleen as the Places from 
ec whence they are elected, Camp, Court or Country can afford, which ſow the Grounds of 
* the Peoples Diſcontent. —— Querelas C Ambignos de Principe Ser mones & quoque alia tur- 
4 bamenta Vulgi. To endear and glorifie themſelves wich the ſenſeleſs Multitude, all bear 
ec themſelves like Tutors and Comptrollers, few like Subjects and Councellors: more ſenſible 
«. of their own Neglect or Diſgrace than of others Mifery, make the Publick but a Pretext for 
6 their own private Intereſt : They Imp their Wings with Eagles Feathers, and like no Game 
&« but what is raked out of the Aſhes of Monarchy 3 till at laſt, by changing the ſole Power into 
« 'the Rule of Many, they think they have ſuppreſs'd Licentious Sovereignty : but the Conſe- 
« quence is, that every Man begins to eſtimate his own Worth, and hammer his Head upon 
4 every Deſign that may enlarge his own Power and Command; and renting aſunder the Regal 
© Juſtice, make themſelves, of ſo many Subjects, Cas the Book of St.A!ban's ſays Þtoridem Tyranni. 
- « Tn every ſhitt. of Princes, there are few either ſo mean or ſo modeſt that pleaſe not them- 
4 ſelves with ſome probable Object of Preferment. Few or none were the Diſtcmpers of the State, 
*« but what are incident to all; the Commons greedy of Liberty; the Nobility of Rule; no other 
« Diſquiet did the State feel, but what is common to all, the Malice to Authority. Great and 
« Good Men may ſecure themſelves from Guilt, but not from Envy. For the'Greateit in Trust 
of Publick Affairs are ſtill ſhot at by the aſpiring of tboſe that deem themſelves leſs in Employment 
than they are in Merit. Dangerous are too great Benefits of Subjects to their Princes, when it 1 


* 
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DEP: betwixt K IN G and PEOPLE. 29] 5 
the Ming only capable of Merit, nothing of Duty: Men that can only thrive by the Wars, 
milliking thoſe days of Sloth, and the rather, becauſe the Juſtice of Quiet Times urge from 
them to their lawfal Owners what the ie een, 
To ſuppreſs theſe Troubles, and ſupply the King, a Parliament was called, who as little meaut 5 
to relieve the King, as they did to acquit the State ; their End being at that time only to open the 4 
King's Poverty at home, and to leſſen his Reputation abroad, and to brave out their own Paſſion⸗ 
freely; whence it came to paſs, that Parliaments, which were ever a Medicine to heal our Ruptures, 
were grown worſe than the Malady ; ſor at ſuch times Princes are ever leſs than they ſhould be, Sub- | 
eds more: And fo they came at laſt to tell.the Kin he had wronz'd the State, in the Election | w_ 
of his Chancelfor, Treaſurer, and other Officers of State; reſerve the Choice of them to them- 
- Ffelves; bind the King to ſuch- hard bargains, till there is nothing of Sovereignty left but the 
bare Title; draw the Managing of the Royal State to the Hands of the Twenty four Tribunzs of 
the People; then-reſume it again to themſelves, and ſettle it in a Triumvirate, till a ſpeedy way = 
was made for one of them at laſt to make himſelf a Dictator Perpetuuun n. 
The King's low Ebb brings him and the Sovereign Power a Prey to Ambitious Deſigns ;, they 
deſire nothing more than to ſee the King's Extremities to conſtrain a Parliament, where [upon 
| Promiſe to remove his Strangers, and rely upon his Natives, admitting ſome Perſons to his 
Councils elected hy the Commons] they ſpare him ſuch a pittance as,muſt tie him to their devotion foy 
à nem Sufply, till at laſt they left him but a Cypher, till he had left neither Election of Publick 
Office or private Attendant; his half. Brethren and their Followers he muſt deſpoil of all their 
Fortunes, Exile them by Preſcription, by Writs under his own Hand, pro tranſportatione fratrum 
ſuorum, nor to paſs either their Money, Arms or Ornaments, Such Inſolent Spirits forc'd the 
King (as Trevet ſays) to ſeek the Advice and Love of Strangers, fince no Deſert could purcbace it at 
- home : But God, we ſee, holdeth the Hearts of Princes, and ſendeth th:m ſuch Councellors as the 
quality of the Subject meriteth: Due Plety. binds the Subject to deſire à god Sovereign, but to bear 
with a bad one, and to take up the burden of Princes with a bended hnee, rather, in time, ſo to deſerve 
Abatement, than Reſiſt Autbority. This looks as if that learned Antiquary were affefing that. 
* fooliſh Doctrine of Obedience, or the Bow-ſtring Define of Dog-kennel Obedience, Bur theſe Vid. Dif, 
are the promiſcuous Remarks of Sir Robert Cotton, in his Life of Henry the Third; and which 7 OT 
was writ, not to Complement the Xing nor the Court, and by a Member of Parliament as Ein wes. 
much in the Intereſt of his Country, and who makes it his boaſts, f They had then no ſuch undutiful To——&'s 
Diſpoſitions as to appoint the King a Council, as in this Henry IId Reign; nor to remove his Counce lors, Parties. 
as in Henry IVth's and Henry VIth's ; nor to chuſe them, as in Edward IIld's and Richard II's ; 4 4 5 1 
vor to ſet them Rules, as in Henry IIIa: and Henry VIth's. So that if that Jearne Antiquary is ſo Gere g 
entirely in the Right in his Aſſertions, Cas ſome of his learned Admirers affirm, who juſtly rely : 
much upon his Authority, as well as wiſely borrow a little of his Labours, ] here are a parcel of Vid. Oicourſe 
ſeur vy Maxims and Obſervations which I ſhould be ſorry ſhould ever come to Applications: 7 e 
But when ſome partial Authors come to write for ſome particular Deſign, they ſeldom ſtay tog“ 
look for any more in other Authors than what juſt ſerves for their own purpoſe 3 otherwiſe, by. 1 
ſo plauſible as well as applauded Writer, the Caſe of the Duke of Buckingham and Ring Charles 1. Yor: Dinh | 
ſtanding by him even to the Diſſolution of two Parliaments, could not have been ſo handſomly 
reflected on, if the 4ſſertions of that learned Antiquary are ſo entirely Right, ſince it was the Loyal 
Advice of that very learned Antiquary, to that very King, Not to give up or deſert even tnat 
very Miniſter : For ſays he, To expiate the Paſſions of rhe People at ſuch times with the ſacrifice of any Sit. Po. 
of His Ma'eſty's Servants, I have ever found | as in Edward II. Richa-d II. Hen. VI.] no Jeſs fatal * 
to the Maſter than the Miniſter in the end. And, I think, King Charles I. * in that very Lord » vid. 4, 
Ftrafford's Caſe, both ſaid fo, to his coſt , and found (a, to his and all our ſorrow. | Book,, Med: 


| : | | | | tation 2, I 

call it his Book,z for his very Enemies publiſh'd his Letters for his. And his Letter to the Queen, 14th Jan. 1644, has almoſt te 
words of his M:ditat. 2. on the ſime Subject of my Lord Strafford. So that to Prince Rupert, 3d of AyguFt, 1645, with. Medir.g, 
on the Events of War. So that to his Son Charles, 29th Novemb. 164, with Medit. 27, to the ſame Printe. The Comparing of _ 


Which will ſoon ſilence the Cavil, if: we had not the Atteſtation of Sir Philip Warwick, who fays, he had heard the Kirg tay nuny 
of thoſe things it contains, | | | 


I Thave endeavoured, by laying an Equal Weight in both Scales, ro make as near as I could an 
Even Balance in Our Conſtitution, which the Strains and Stretches of Argument and Power have 
oft Over pois'd, ſometimes on one ſide, ſometimes on the other; and as Matters now ſtand, the 
Parties ſeem to have chang'd the'r Stations, and they that violently pull'd down the Weights 
: in 


/ 
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wh 4 BALANCE to be kept, &c. 
in one Scale, now as ſtrongly pull at the contrary ; and ſo conſequently, as ſoon as this Seſſion is 
roſe, we may expect even thoſe who have written ſuch Panegyricks heretofore upon the Rights 

and Powers of an Houſe of Commons, to make them now the common Subject of their Satyrs, 

The Audacious, Threatning Letters, which have been fent ſome of the moſt Eminent Members 

of that Houſe ; the Bold Scheme of Regulating their Proceedings; of Calling their Perſons to Ac- 

count; of Diſcarding and Aſſaulting them by the Mobb, and Raiſing upon them the Rabble of Kent, 

and a Legion of Cade's and Tyler's : And theſe Libels of our Levellers ſent to the Speaker himſelf ; 

2 Boldneſs beyond Ayloffe's, when he lodg'd in the Chair the Worden Shooe ; with innumerable 
Reflections 71 Affronts that only end in the viliſying of Our Conſtitution, which already appear in 
Print, is ſufficient to tell them they may expect more; but it muſt be granted them, whatever 
Tavaſions they may ſeem” to have made on the Pierogativez they fall ſhort of fore that have 

gone before them with Applauſe, whoſe Quarrel ſeems more with the Miniſtry than His 2ajeſty ; 
and their King, to their Comfort, [as He ſeems better ſatisfy*d, whom it moſt concerns] has 

treated them with a little better ſort of Entertainment. And therefore, on the other fide, I 

would adviſe thefe Changling Hot-ſpurs, that are ſo warmly now come over too on the other 

ſide, to be alittle cooler in their Career, left, though their Name be Legion, they may not carry 

all before em. We are not fo ſoon reſoly'd into the downright Government of the Aiobb, to 
which they needs will preſcribe and bring it: And the Deſertion of this Senate, or their Denying ; 

. Supplies, may be of more dangerous Conſequence than when the Government was left at large 
by their late King. Had a Houſe of Commons been ſo handled when their Wi, Will. ſpew'd out 
what Members he and they pleas d, they then had defir'd, | and indeed fo they did] to have 
We, fp. Guards, for their ſafe Sitting. S. J. has told us, They may juſtly do it; and, That when 4 King 
| deſires any Guards, the People ought 10 do ſo too. I don't remember they were told then, what 
Members they ſhould Impriſon, or whom they ſhould, ſpew out, nor what other Subjects they ſhould 
Commit to Cuſtody 3 and the Proceedings of ſome late Seſſions | altogether more Exorbitant] 
have by theſe very Declaimers been as warmly vindicated. To flrein at Impeachments for 
- . Miſdemeanors, after they have ſwallow'd d4ttaindures for High Treaſon, is as ſurpriſing as to ſee the 
Grat flick, when the Camel ts gone. It ſhows, that no Parliaments will pleaſe ſome People, 
but ſuch as will act juſt as it pleaſes them; it may be Childrens Folly, but what Half. witted 
Men will hardly do, to cry for their Cake after they have eat it; or, if they eat their own Dung, 
Ter. or drink, their own Piſs ; though their King were an Hereliab too, inſtead of a Stadrbolder or 
8 a Junius Cas they make him, J he cannot, and, by their own Maxime, he muſt not help them; 
S. Fs Arg. for thoſe that Reſiſt that Foumain of Power which is in the Heart- blood of the People, to be ſure 
| now muſt receive to themſelves Damnation And 1 dare aſſert, whatever S. J. thinks, and his 
Adherents, Never was an Houſe of Commons more the Peoples Voice; but I won't ſay, with 
them, it is God's Voice too But by Humane Experience they may find, That as there were 
not above an Hundred New. Members in this Parliament, they may not have Fifty in the next :. It 
is not to be Choſen only in Kent, and muſt Sit at Weſtminſter, though Fack Cade and his Commons 
came and fate at London: ſtone. OY 1 * 
But I wou'd wiſely adviſe theſe weak Conjurers, though they make a Legion, not to raiſe their 
felhm- Devils too, for fear leſt they want Strength to lay the Devils that they raiſe, It will be 
time to ſnut up their Shops then in the City, inſtead of poſting to Weſtminſter and poſting up of 
Impeachers, who once came there to pyſt up the Straffordians, who, againſt their Conſcience, 
and even in the Caſe of Blood, could not Paſs their Inpeachments; though now they are come 
to hang up their Effigies in their Rooms of State, whom they poſted on every Piſſing-poſt before ; 
and to Treat a New-ſct of Five Members, who were ſo bold to Impeach an Houſe of Commons, for 
Tmpeaching of the Lords. 3 | 5 
We ſee now to what paſs and Paradoxes, by the Principles of S. F. and others, we are 
come to: People would not be themſelves, and that is next kin to being beſide themſelves. 
I confeſs, it was the hard fate of an unhappy Lord in the late Reigns, who, upon the Execu- 
tion of my Lord Staffud, inſiſted much, That the King had no Power to Remit any parts of the 
Sentence; which yet he had occaſion to Confeſs and Implore, before he came to die. Theſe 
Caſes and Turns, one would think, ſhould make our Commonwealths Men, or Mr. To—d, 
or Mr. Fohnſ. very wary what Maxims and Poſitions they lay down for Conſtitution and Funda- 
mencers wor ECD Inn ona PR, Ke | 
If the Nation labours under Difficulties and Confuſions ; If both K ing and People are under Preſſures 
and Diſtreſs 5 If the Conflitution both of Church and State be precarious and contemprible 3 _ the 
| . —— — alance 
a 5 1 nf | | + 
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1 The People not the Fountain of Power. 31 
Balance of all On broken; TI averr it only owing to theſe Treacherous and Traiterous Maxime 
makers and Preſcribers to a Commonwealth-Monarchy, and to a Travelling Amſterdam Religion, 


which have ſo long appear'd in publick, not only with as much : 4 
with Countenance and Prejecmene. OO TP OO OT COUNTER — 2 
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CHAP. II. 
The People not the Fountain of Power. 


HIS Celebrated Author, in a Book maliciouſly compoſed to abuſe a Biſhop of his own Wien on P, 
, Order and Complexion, (tho he could not come up to the Rant of his Opinion, to lay Ei. p. 105. 
us open toa Multitude, and the Krivings of che People, but in which Book the King and 199% 
his Government is as much vilified and traduc'd, unleſs a travelling Religion and down-ſtair Deli- 

verance be Encomium's of State] tells us, he has but two Maxims, of which he charges the Biſhop 
with the ſtealing of one. That Prieſts may ſteal more than Maxims from one another is granted, 
but chat he has but thoſe Two Maxims only I deny; for as thoſe never were any of his, neither 
in Theory nor in Practice, (for tis enough to make a Man mad, or think him ſo, when he pre- 
tends himſelf the Author of an Iidefeaſible Allegiance, and of Honeſty's being the beſt Policy,] ſo 

I will tell him of two other Maxims that are entirely bis, in which this Pulpit- Politician has laid 

us a Foundation for more Slavery and Confuſion than ever we were deliver'd from, and what, with- 
out ſuch Poſitions, we can never fall into: And they are theſe : 
iſt, By making our Two Houſes to be bound by no Rules nor Laws. 

2dly, By binding of our Kings to Paſs all ſuch Bills into Laws as they fhall preſent, 
The Subſtance of theſe Poſitions may be ſeen in his ſeveral Works, which more deſerve the 
flames than ſome that his Wit and Malice ſo labour'd to ſend thither : They ſtrike deep at theRoot 
of our deareſt Liberty, and undermine the Foundation even of our Limited Monarchy. For this, ö 
Firſt, He makes the Enacting Part to be jointly in the Two Houſes, and equally with the King, See Ag. p. 

and has the ſingular confidence to vouch for ic every Act of Parliament; which is only a falſe “' 5: 
Aſſertion, ſeconded with a falſer Proof; for all and every Act of Parliament, by his own No- 
tion, is no Act of Parliament, no more than all Lawyers are no Lawyers, fince he names none: Nies, p. 116 
And yet all theſe Acts, or at leaſt moſt part of them, of all former Reigns, and even this, lite- 

rally prove in their very Preambles, That the Being Enacted is by the King's moſt Excellent Ma- 
jeſty; and that the Conſenting and Adviſing is all that the Lords Spiritual and Temporal are concern'd 

in. And this I /ay,even from what every Act ſays, as ſhall be ſhown, is ſufficient to prove, That the 
Royal Sanction of every A& is in the Breaſt of the King; That his Le Roy Vult and Le Roy Auiſers 
determine this Point, by which he can Paſs or Refuſe their Bills, according to his Royal Pleaſure : 
And for that Reaſon we ſhall anon ſhow, how Mr. Fohnſ. and his“ Adherents would maliciouſly, * The Kings 
factiiuſiy, if not treaſmably, take away from the King his Negative, his Sovereign'y, his Crown and 3 hin. 
. Dignity, and for all this think to deſerve his Salery : For if ſo, they may not only Dethrone, and 3 
Ele# and Promote Kings and Princes, but as entirely change the Monarchical Government into ment, and ſo 
Democratical; and certainly that is altogether againſt our Engliſh Conſtization, and ſo cannot be muſt be ta- 
-preſcribed by it; whatever this Sam. Johnſ. or Tom. Hunt, his Gama/:el, may preſcribe, who ken ny. 
downright tells us in his Poſtſcript, That not only our Hereditary Succeſſion, and the whole , 
Line, but the Monarchy it ſelf, may be laid aſide by this Unlimited Power of the Legiſlative 3 an's post. 
for where a Peop'e, even from Original Contract, have ſubmitted to own a Conſtitution for ſo feripr, p. 50; 
many Apes, I affirm, tis not alterable by the ſame People, for then they are no longer the Joy. 475. 
ſame : And S, Johnſ. ſays, If they barr their Rights, they are barr'd, thuugb it be in matters of leſs P-7- 
concern than our Monarchy and Conſtitutioo n. EE 

By the Peoples being the Abſolute Fountain of Power, they may not only oppoſe the Powers unt ppt 
that are on Earth, but the Higher Powerrof Haden too, and break through Divine Laws, as well as ſeripr, p. 74+ | 
thoſe of our Humane Conſtitution; which ſome may ſtill think is ordained of God, or elſe the Revo- | 
#utjon was none of his Work : And though ten thouſand Lawyers and Forzeſcre”s ſhould tell us ſo, 


as well, N 


32 8 The People not thè Fountain of Power.” 
er. p.48. ag well as ten thouſand Jh and Levitical Prieſts, T affirni it, with as good Authority, a falſe and 


ae facto argument; as well as Experience has convinced us of the falſnood of that other Aﬀer- 
| Their Muy kon, and what was but juſt now prov'd falſe, That an Arbitrary Power. to oppreſs the. SubjeFs, could 
| Univerſe, not proceed from the People. themſehues. For tho' the Body of the People, taken colle&ively,:cannot 


\ be ſuppos'd to do it, no more than a Man in his Senſes to deſtroy himſelf ; yet its Repreſemative 


and a ſelefted Power not only can do it, but has done it, and that's enough: And fo we fall a 


2 | en. 
in ſpight of ten thouſand thouſand Forteſcue s and Fohnſon's, ren thouſand thouſand fathom deep, 3 


know no end of falling. And for his Curtana Sword, it's that which was carried before Bradſhaw : 


* | ſh 
his Lawyers deſerve the fate of Cook, and himſelf that of Huzh Peters; and ſo I tell him in his 


own language, his Lawyers are no Lawyers, and his Divines are none neither; and ſo from 
-  Nichil comes nichil, and I affront n body, - 8 ' 3 | 

If, as our Divine Samuel, the Vaſſal of Parliaments,. but the Heroick Prophet too, who 

has hewed our Agag's and Kings to pieces, with whoſe Divinity and Politicks I can't ſo ſoon part, 

©  . Prieſt and Booted-Apoſile contain ho other Divinity and law than hat was long fince to be ſeen 
© Tmpvimat.. in the Soldiers Catechiſm, * compos 4 for the Partiamegs Army : Af, as he tells us, f Proteſtant H- 
J. Oarford, rann is worſe than 'Popiſh Thrahhy 41 may alſo craveleave to tell him, The Thrauny of our Pro- 
rr oth £4; teſtant fellow. Subjects muſt bg more intolerable than that of any Popiſh Prince. If it be worſe in 
P. 44. 


known; and though I don't ſer my Name to it, I will give him a Conference at any time without 


3 T Vizard-Maſque, and do more for the ſake of King William and our Engliſh Couſtitution than he 


has yet done: Fer though he only laid the Bridge for the King to go back on it by the ſame way 
that he came, Old Engliſi-men will ſtand upon tliat Bridge that our Anceſtors laid us of our 


Engliſh Monarchy, and defend it too, like*fo many Cocles's, by Dint of Sword, as well as Argu- 


ment, againſt an hundred of ſuch Democratical Heads or Bodies, though they were all Hyara's, 


and that without being all Hercules s; for the weakneſs of their Arguments have been ſo often 


laid open, and their Courage, when it comes to the teſt, as often failing: For as Talk is but 
Talk, ſo Fact is but Fact, and by that they have been as much baffled, whatever cauſe they have 


now to triumph, that a Victory in ſuch a Quarrel is of no fame. Let ſuch Prieſts fight it out 


among theniſelves'; I know nothing that the Engliſh Laity have to do, but to look to their Mo- 
nuarciy, and in that their Liberty; ſo truly True that Latin Aphoriſm of the Poet, 
„ 1664 k e ef 10% 5 b et le e . eo mroge rfon Bec, 


ei N 
ile » g 


VNMNiunquam Libertas gratior ulla, quam ſub Rege pio. 


Notes, p. 62) Mr. Hunt. this Arch-Prieſt's, this Metropolitan's Coadintor, (as he calls him) has lodged an 


93. Vnlimitted Legiſlative. in the Two Houſes'3' Mr. N- has abrogated. clearly the King's Negative; 
and now comes Samuel with this Mephiboſheth' and Eiba, to divide our Land, and he takes from 

arg. P. as, the Ning tlie Power of Calling ind Diſſolving Parliaments, and tells us for one of his ſtanding 
49, . *Maxims, That it is preſcribed us by our Engliſh Couſtitution, to Deynſe and Dethrone our Princes 


at pleaſure: And lie that has done all this, deſerves to be tranſported into another Govern- 


WL A 5 ment, for he quite alters ours, and ſo muſt not be protected by what he would deffioy. That 


dur Kings have ever Calld and Diſolvd Parliaments as they are now Call d, or by whatever 
Name or Title dignify'4 or diſtinguiſb d heretofore, be they Wittenagemotes. or Folkmotes, Meetings 


bol Great and Wiſe Men, or of the Common People or Folt, for differ they do in the old axon 


1. "Name; which even the modern German, to which they relate, does evidence even at this time of 


Katend, 9. 1. day; and differ they did, witliout all doubt, then in cheir Conſtitut ons, and "iis to the firſt 
re Spel. applies ſomewhat of the Name and Nature of a Parliament, and, which teſt agrees 
E. with the words of the Writs by which they are now Call d, To Conſult de A'duis, and to make 
laws; and this was Calld (ad Arbitrium Principis Indictum) at the King's Plraſu e. And this, 

Petz 28, After all his troubleſome Diſquiſition, (to leave it as he finds it) S. F. himſelf is forc'd to 
* admit, after three or four leaves ſpent to let us know, with the heip of the Gloſſary, and ſome 
old Lexicon, he had learn'd to read a little old Dutch, which 1 would have read him without, 

hut he may at any time blunder with leſs pains in Enliſh . And it Samn:l,- from his ſuperci. ious 

NENT INS. chatbority that he ſtill aſſumes ta hitmſelf, will call the Privy Council the Cabinet- Council, and the 
Fuabinet · Come il the Privy-Council, and make both the ſame, from their Conſulting commonly on 

and about the ſame Matten, we can no more help his Vndenſtunding than we can res Nl 


*. 


nom they fall ſo pat in my way, though all the while the fo valued Maxims of this Dragon 


a Proteſtant Prince, "tis worſe in a Proteſtant Parliament. I don't know why my Maxims are not 
of as good Authority as his Maxims, and wou'd perhaps be of better, were their Author better 
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meet with the ſame fate: And therefore, for the very 3 this Blemiſh he has laid upon 


The People not the Fountain of Power. 


il, or mend his Judgment any more than we can his two Eyes, all which, the Lord knows, 
0 * along in the dark, and (as he fays) are not valu'd by him; and I ſay, by A. p. 37. 
no body elſe. | 


Alter all, we have but Mr. Fohyſ.'s Suppoſals, for Authority: And why may we not ſuppoſe, Kalend, p. 34. 
and that with as good Authority, that himſelf is mad? and then, his not to be ſuppoſed, or his 

_ Suppoſals, won't be worth one farthing. To be angry and mad, in our Idiom, is as much the 
lame, as the Two Motes whom yet in one and the ſame Book he makes to differ and agree: For 


if one was a Conſtitution that ſate twice a Year out of courſe, and the other only Call'd and Con- 

ven'd on Extraordinary Difficulties and Occaſions; the one perhaps Comvening themſelves ; the 
other, as he grants, only Call by Kings : the one having a Power to Raiſe Money, the other 
not ; the one to make Laws, and the other not; they ſeem different things, and the one ſomewhat 
like a Parliament, and the other not. But we would not differ with him for ſmall matters, did 
not this inconſiſtent Piece of Self-conceit differ ſo much from himſelf, as in one Book to tell us, 
That of old it appears the Kings of England had a Power to Summon Parliaments when and wherc 


they pleas'd;, That it is the Undoutred Prerogative lodg'd in our Kings; and all this in a Book 

- purpoſely written to rake it away : and to prove, according to his Aﬀertion in another, and 33. 

alſo in the very ſame Book, That the ſecond Abuſion, next to the firſt and Sovereign Abuſion of Ax. p. 30. 
the Law, is for Parliaments to be a volunt du Roy. For if he will albw they had a Prerogative Kalend. pr. 


he is pleas'd to grant, ] he ſhall allow, That they Katerd. p.36 


of Calling Parliaments at pleaſure, [as we 


had a Prerogative of not Calling them before any Statutes made them Stationary, [which yet he 
does deny, ] For to ſay a Man has a Power to do a thing at pleaſure, and when he will, when he 
muſt do it whether he pleaſe or will or no, is not ſo agreeable to the ſenſe of the Wites,to Common 
Folks, or Common Senſe ; he might as well tell me, he went to Tyburn at his will and pleaſure, 
and that when he was drage'd at the Cart's-Arſe : Or, that R. W. Calls his Parliaments now at 


his will and pleaſure, when he has helpt to top upon him another 7riennial-AF beſides that of 
Edward II. and the Annual one of Eaward the Confeſſor, the Kalends of May, and the Biennial of 


King Alfred. But for theſe Secret Services, or Services to the Publick, the Court ſtands Oblig'd 


to him in a larger Penſion. Be it as it will, I will averr, That the Denying a King of England, 
and King of one of the beſt-temper'd Monarchies in the World, his Juſt Rigbts and Prerogatives, 


is a Diſſervice to the Publick, and the Authors of ic ought to be Voted and treated as Enemies to 
the King and Kingdom, both which are in their Intereſts, (as I have undertaken to ſhow) and 
ought to be the ſame ; and the Original contract, where. ever extant, being (as old as it was) a 
Common Stipulation of Two Parties, we have in our Annals experimenta'ly found, that it has 
been violated by the People, more than by Kings. 1 : 


And this brings us to examine what Metal that other Weapon is made of, wherewith this 


Samuel hews our Agag's, and that is with a downright Blow of Depoſing and Dethroning them at 48: p. 47. 
the Peoples will and pleaſure. 


"Tis to no purpoſe to tell this Proteſtant Prie# that this is all 
Popery : And to keep out Popery by Pepery is the Devil. Theſe are their Relicks he ſays he loves. 


He has an Anſwer for this, in his Notes, Tis but @ ſi am- ſending them to the Forges of the Philiſtines. 


Bnt I've ſhown the Annotator the Charge is no Forger, and Fohnſ. and the Jeſuit agree as well 


as Popery andPaganiſm, The Papiſt and be are agreed, I perceive, when they come to this Point, 
and he vouches their Practice for Precedents. But if theſe be his Ways and Means to keep out aye, p. 4, 

Popery, tis beft compar'd to a late King's bringing it in by a Proteſtant Army, and this Prieſt would & p. 62. 
be 


ep it out by the Principles of the Jeſuit : And fo there ſeems to be more Danger, upon the 
whole, from the Proteſtant Prieft than from the Popiſh King. 


That this his Doctrine is according to our Engliſh Conſtitution, and preſcribed by it, is A. p. a7 


de facto Falſe, as well as he would make it only de facio True. For as indeed we can plead 
Preſcription and Fact for the Depoſition of our Kings, ſo I will venture my Neck to his, which he 


has forfeited to our Conſtituticy, | that is, our true Monarchy, ] That for every Turn (down from ng 
King Alfred our firft, (as he calls him) though in the ſame Line he may ſee ſeveral before him) xyter: the 
that he can preſcribe to an Abrogation and Dethroning of a King, I will ſhow him a Preſcription firſt Monarch 
and Precedent, that the ſame Dethroning and Abrogating, by the ſame Power or Parli:mentary 8 * 
Conſtitution, has been made High Treaſon, and the Adherents and Abettors of it hang d (accord-“ 


ing to this Argumentator) for adhering to our Conſtitution; and that Rede caper ſhou'd it come 
to his chance, would make another Preſcription. To uſe an Argument for our Conſtitution from 
Fact, is to found it in Felonies or Murthers, as well as Treaſons and Det ofirions, which commonly 


Our 


Kalend, p. 18, 


eter eee EE. ERS — 
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our Conſtitution, did the Convention or Parliament ( let him call ic Witenagemote, Fol li note, or 


any gemote as he pleaſes ) Reſolve, That K. James had Abdicated the Government z and by his 


Deſertion had left the Throne Vacant. And *tis a queſtion yet to this day undecided, Whether, 


28 Jan. if he had not withdrawn himſelf, as they Voted and Reæſol ved, for Deſerting is Anglice, withdrawing, 


16955. and ſoit appears by his Arguments, p.19.] by which ſome thought he Depos'd himſelf, whether 
they could or would have done it for bim? And if this were the Grounds upon which they 
Decle red the Throne Varant, (as from their words it was) Are not a great part of our Conſtitution, 


the Lords and Commons, vilely, impudent iy dealt withal, to have a Book Dedicated to them, to 


ſnew the Falſe and Treacherous Hypotheſes of that Deſertion they had Voted and Reſolved, and upon 


: Arg. p. 47, which foot ſtill cur Conftitution (even from his own Principle) muſt ſtand, ſince the Reſolves and 


45 Potes of the People. 


. 


But this Drawcanſir of a Stateſman and Divine, that fights all Principalities and Powers, all 
Politicks and Divinity, all Notions and Hypotheſes, ſaving his own, and which is not ſafe, you 
ſee neither, from his own Inſults z for with himſelf he falls out too; with the Bridge that he 


laid for our down-ſtair Deliverance ; with his Indefeaſible Allegiance to a Travelling Religion; with 


King William, for whom he has done all theſe Wonders, and with which King and Allegiance he 


| Neres, p. 109. will not part, becauſe he has S worn. But if this Book be the fruits of his Swearing, 1 will 


| ſwear the Non-ſwearers are King William's better Subjects: For in it, beſides the ſcurriſous Re- 
flections that not only he has made upon much his&periors, but His Majefty himſelf, with an 


Audaciouſneſs as unagreeable to a Divine as becoming a Mad. man, he has acted truly conſonant 
to himſelf and Principle, by not only preſcribing it as a part of our Conſtitution, but by proving, 
in his Notes, the main point of his Argument, That King William not only may, but nuſt be Depos d; 


and for which certainly this audacious Scribe rather deſerves again the Kings-Bench than the 


King's Salary, And this ſhall be proved from his very Works, and own words: For by the 


Army His 3 ſtill now retains, and that though they were not half the number, and hardly 
Notes, p. 71, enough for Guards 


Arg, p. 47. Miſgovernment, to dethrone our Prince, as well as to deſtroy his Army. So that be his Allegiance 
as Indefeaſible as he would or could poſſibly make it, he infallibly defeats King William and all 

his Army, in theſe his very words: | „%%% is . „„ 

Nuten, p. 62. Am Standing Army plainly deſtroys this Goverument; — for there are no Cuarters, neither is 
there room in England for am Army. If-they be Quarter d in Houſes, it is a Forcible Entry, and a 

Diſſeiſin of a Man's Freehold, If they Encamp at Hounſlow-Heath, ir is a Rout-Riot, and Unlawful 
Aſſembly. A fourth part of our Petition of Right is ſpent againſt the Billeting of Soldiers. There was 

indeed a Confederacy, in the late Tyranny, betwixt the Court and the Juſtices of Peace, to put this 

Difficulty upon Publick-Houſis, and either ts receive Soldiers or loſe their Licences, (though Licences 

ought not to be taken away unleſs for a Forfeiture, which Refuſing of Soldiers is not, but a Right ; ) 

but ſuch Frauds, and ſuch Abuſions of the Law, never wrought am thing elſe but Abaication. They 

are indeed bloody words at this time of day, and time of Peace, and might bring us to Bloody- 

Noſes. and ſo no more. . "Ip | | 

If His Majeſty has hid any hard-meaſure in having his Dutch Guards ſent back from whence 

they came, our truſty and well-beloved Cou: t-Penfioner has done ſo much Service for his Salary, 


| Mites, See De. 45 to recommend their Tranſportation to the Barons and Commons of England; and by an Illu- 
dicat. & p.53. ftri-us Precedent of Knute the Dane, than whom there never look d any thing more like a Conqueror, 


For which Who [as he diſcovers from the Engleſcheria of Bracton, and calls it the fineft Point in our Engliſh 


| ſre Braff, Conſtittion} at the deſire of our Engliſh Barons, ſent his Army: back to Denmark. But leſt 


all this ſhuuld not do the buſineſs of the Army, he tells us further, out of pure Indefeꝛſible Allegiance, 
a Citation out of Ariſtotle, (who yet was a better Friend ro Monarchy than this Indefeaſible De- 


Mere, p. 71. mmocratick is to Ring William, That it is the mark of a King's turning Tyrant, it he deſirss fo much 


as a Guard : And ſays further, That if a King demand a Guard 10 defend himſelf, his People 
| ought to demand a Guard to defend themſelt es againſt bim. But I think he cant be better An- 
ſwer'd than in his owo words that go juſt before, Guards ſhall be an Army, and an Army 
ſhall be Guards; a+ ſuch Mad-men think fic. Theſe are bloody words again, and ſuch as alt the 
Arguments or Hiſtories againſt Standing Armies have not yet ventur'd on: But Mad-men have one 
Law on their ſide, to put them above all that are againſt them. | — 
But all this D ctrine, there are Lawyers and Laws will tell him, is, inſtead of Preſcription, downs 


right Treaſon to our Conſtitution : And becauſe Anonymous Lawyers are no Lawyers with Dn, 


„they are, by his Poſitiors, the Deſtroyers of the Government, and accordingly 
$2, 83. muſt be deſtroj d themſelves : And then tis preſcrib'd us by our Conſtitution, he tells us, upon any 
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tis not a Judge Jenkins Lex Terre, but Commbn-Law, Common Dſa ge, and my Lord Cobe's In- 
Ititutes will tell him ſo. That Attacking the King's Guards, is Altaching the King's Perſon, 1 Vid: Inſtit. 
thought had been no News to be told us at this time a- day, after ſo manv Exumples and Execu- Cap. Treaſon 
lions, and ſo many Hang'd in all the late Plots only for intending ir. Aud tis as plain here, ha his 
Words and Works have done King W—'s Hor as well as any other Xirg's; he has ſeparated Hm 
and his Guards as much as any Cart could have done that had been overturn'd between them, 
either at the Ne- Houſe, or the Narrow Lane at Richmond. And therefore I muſt tell him again, 
our Conſtitution docs no mot e preſcribe to the Dethroning of our Princes, than to the Murthering © 
of them. There has been Fact for both, and Hanging for both, and Fact is but Fact, and 
Hanging (I hope with him) may be but Hanging roo. If ic is Antiquity, if Hittory, if Pro- 
ceedings Parliamentary chat muſt preſc:ibe to us Villany, we have had Princes Dethron'd and 
Murther d, down from the Britrijh and Saxon Line, to the Scottiſh Race; he may preſcribe tc us 
from Vter Pendragron that was Poiſon'd, to King Charles that was Beheaded; bur ic is ſuch pre- 
ſcription to the Stare, as thoſe Empericks take that eat the Toads, the Remedy that is worſe than 
the Diſeaſe, of which the Nation was always Sick *cjll it had ſpew'd it up, and as the beſt Anti- 
dote, hang d the Doctors that preſcrib'd it. The Funerals of their Honours have been always 
follow'd with the Ceremontes of the Grav?, and the diſtance between that and their Priſors is but 4 
little ſlride, They are two of the ſams king Charles Maxims, acteſted in his Leath, and 
ſeal'd in his Blood, and worth an hundred Maxims of this Prieſt of Baal or Bacchis, whoſe 
Ranting Rhapſodies ſeem to be Penn'd with the Rage of thoſe that cut themſelves with Sacrifi- 
cing Knives z whoſe Two-Edg'd Tongue has ſo much of the ſharp Razor too, that like what ſome Notes, p. 52; 
| nearer Friends of that Unfortunate tho' Learned and Great Karl, (whoſe ill-apply'd Arguments 
he makes uſe of for Depoſing Kings) have with more Candour to Truth fear d and imagin'd, 
it does Cut his own Throat, that melancholy Subject is beſides that of thx Diſcourſe, tho he Nes, p. 75, 
brings it in by head and ſhoulders into hit. But upon which Invidious Reflections, as well as 77 - 
faiſe and groundleſs, I muſt tell him by the way, that nothing ftifles that Great Man's Honour 
and Irte;rity more, and murders him in his Grave, whatever he was before he came thither, Ibid; 
than the faſtning upon his Memory, the more barbarous Principle of Depoſing and Murthering 
. Kings, A Docti ine which his Greater Parent ſo much abhorr'a, whoſe Blood fill'd his Veins, 
that he loft every drop of it for the oppoſing it, and flick he did as well as Sir Thom, Moor, 
and lay down his Life tor it; Not for the depofing Doctrine, but the Supremacy or Sovereignty of 
his King, This Prirciple he wou'd faſten on this Unhappy Peer after his Death, proves the 
Plot he was engag'd in while ke Livd, which ſome had the Charity, others the Malice to diſ- 
believe; and for the Honour I have for ſome of that Loyal Family, I could almoſt ſtill doubt 
his Guilt. There are Miſgovernments enough laid and prov'd I hope in the Charge oftheſe late 
Reigns. Hu Tangier Nurſery, his Tower Battery, his Citadel of Chelſea, without blemiſhing it 8 P. 67. 
wich this unaccountable Barbarity; as it both Princes to conceal fo bloody a buſineſs ;, | one of 0 
which ſeem'd Sagacious enough] could conſpire in it as the beft expedient, to be walking in 
the Tower at the very time of the Tragedy, a Calumny as Black as it is Dark, and which the 
Malice of the Indefarjgable or Indefe-ſicle Br on could not bring to Light, when Counte- 
nanc'd with Authority, and the Ccmmirices of two Houſes, But ſince he delights in the Ca- 
jumny of Princes, I'll tell him ſuch another Task: let him undertake to make out the 
Murther of another Earl in the Days of our good Queen Elizabeth, to whole Bleſſed Memory I 
hope he will have more regard than to that of our good Ring Charles, The Circumſtances are 
ſo much the ſame that I cannot omitt the parallel; and if there was no ground for the then bee 
lieving that a Murther of State, there is as little left for the belicving of tb; and it he can't 
detect this fo lately tranſacted, I am ſure he won't that ſo long ago. | on 
. Henry Piercy then Earl of Northumberland, was clap'd up cloſe in the ſame Tower, only for Vid. Stow”: 
being ſuſpe&:d to be Concern'd in Thragmorton's Plot, and who knows but it might be in che Snake 
- fame Chamber. For Fate hangs over our heads like Damocles his Dagger, in perpendicular . 
Lines. But about the 21ſt of June, 1587. about an Hundred Years before, as our Hiſto- 28 Elia. 
rians relate ir, was found dead in his Bed, ſhot thro' the Body with three Bullets, The Co- 
roner's Inqueſt upon Examining the Matter, found he had murthered himſelf, Three days after 
the Lords meeting in the $rar-Chamber, Bromley the Lord Chancellor declared this Fact of the 
Earls in Court, and Commanded the Attorney General to ſhow the Cauſes of his Impriſonment, 
and the manner of bis Death. Whereupon Pophan firſt, and chen Egerton the Queens Solicitor, 
in Jong Orations laid open ali his Treaſons, and how for fear of the Law he had laid violent 
hands upon himſeclt. . F 2 | There 


* 
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There wanted not then ſome Popiſh Bigottd By——ons and Jeſuiced Fo — us in thofe 


| | Days that did endeavour to faſten the Odium of ir on the C 
3 Reaſon was foro d to take the Courſe to make that publication of it in the Star-C ham ber : 
da ſummary ſtory and Annals, better Books for worſe, that would go a great way to make a parallel, to 
Report and wound the Memory of that moſt Glorious Princeſs, ſhould ſuch Spiders be admitted to ſuck the 

Decteratiom. Venom out of it, to ſpit it in the face of the Government, ard the Monarchy. But the beſt of it 


ie, theſe Matters ſtand ſtill upon Record as well as Braddon's Conviction; and tis an Impudence 
| only fit to adorn theſe Brows of Braſs, to be dabling in the Blood of that unhappy Peer, from 
= which his on Blood, and Relations did deſire they would deſiſt. But I have done, tho' they 


have nor, in which ſo much ſhou'd not have been done by me, had not this treacherous Scribe 
broke Rule, in diſturbing the Aſhes of the Dead, and from his private Diſcourſe Printed him a 
Muntherer of Kings, as well as [ ſome think] of himſelf | | 


Bro0eva-  afperſe with the Murther, had the goodneſs to be ſo much concern'd for his Death, as to uſe 
7 O-, or Bock 


dds, ef big Life, ſince he was indebted at Leaſt one Life to the Famil ralty, and 
I by ly, for the Suffering Loyalty, and 
| et of the Laying down that of his Fathers, Who whatever his Son did, or Sir Thom. Mvor did, tis cer- 


Learned and ples Power, and the Uſurpation of an High Court of Fuſtice, that had in the ſame year taken 
Ingeniow away the Kings 3 both which were done, the better ro execute Royalty and Loyalty together; 
the one before the Palace Royal, the other in the Palace- Tard: And therefore I ſay, (to talk 
ro theſe ſort of Prieſts out of the Bible, which now they put like the Grace of God on the late 


þ be done in the Dry? or what Fruit will ye have of theſe things of which you ought to be aſhamed ? 
| And we may add too, for the end of theſe things is Death, Ignominious Death commonly in this 
| World, beſides (what they don't regard) the Eternal one that is there told us of in that which 
þ is to come. And not to tell you of Old Stories, the King's Judges not long after follow'd 
Land very deſervedly] the Fate of the King. Sir Henry Vare went, and after harmleſs Sir Hen. Hide, 


D. of M. the Lord Capell, and ſeveral others of late, of no little Figure, as true to Fohn——+ Princi- 


| Lud R ples, as he ſays peor Aſhton was to Paſſive Obedience; all went the ſame way, and therefore if 
e. it be Hanging 20 reſcribes to, if it ſuits with his Conſtitution, it does not with mine; however he 
„ ought to be ſo fair as not to preſcribe always to all one way, ſince down from King A'fred's 
„ Days there has been ſo many Changes Rung in this Hanging Ifland. Bur if I might adviſe, I 

would preſcribe to him out of his own Bible he has ſo much baff ed, to be ſubje& not only for fear, 


and Honour to whom Honour. | - : 
I do not only ſay, but I have ſhown how his Principles cut the very Throat of this preſent 
Government, of any Government in the World; that they Cut his own Throat, and make him 


" -* 


22. . poſe in his Argument, and has made the King not only a Tyrant, but an Atheiſt; and would from 


dvres, p. x05, thence inferr that we want a New Revolution, And if his Salary be not Suſpended, himſelf 

1 Puniſh'd, or his Books burnt, there will be no end of writing againſt Kings, and deſtroying them, 
and their Standing Armies. | 7 | | . 
Mr. 7 n muſt either ow: his Writings, or Recant and RetraG them: If he owns them, 


Doctrine too, mult like his Crooked Ninepence look two ways. It he Recant them, then he has 


_ Fe thouſand Fathom deep, and know no end of falling. For in one and the tame Page this Incouſt- 


time and place, this ſame Rule to be the Rule of all Miſrule and Miſchief. And indeed his Di- 


Name may be Neceſſity as well as the Lawyer they call'd ſo for having no Law. In ſhorr, this 
Poor Man's raving Intellectuals ſeem as much in the dark as his poor Opticks; he can't Tee thro 
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angry 


ourt and the Queen ; who for that 


1 4 3nd in a Book * Printed and Publiſm d for that purpoſe, if Book can aniwver Bok, here is Hi- 


[ Charles It. Remorſe and Deſpair might well work on one whoſe Principles of Deſtruive Divinity were : 
| _ + Vid Hs diſtill'd from Doctor Donne. Tho that good natur'd Prince whoſe Memory they would alfo 
chis very Pathetick Expreſſion, That my Lord of E— had no need to have been ſd much afraid 


late lya tain ſtick he did to his Allegtance, and lay down his Life to che Murthering Principle of the Pe- 


N Coin of King 75, behind their Backs) If theſe things were done in the Green Tree, what ſpall 


i but for Conſcience ſake, to render to all their dues, Hanging to whom Hanging, Fear 10 whom Fear, 


P. 30, 77.82, a Felo de ſe to his own Writings. For he proves in his Notes that Relapſe he wou'd rever ſup- 


* Kates, p. 24, he de facto depoſes King Wilham, tho he were never ſo much de Fure King; or elſe his Crooked” 
25. 


ſaid Nothing, and fo again from Nichil comes Nichil, and no hurt is done. And row I hope 
he ſees how he Eſtabliſhes Thrones upon Mr. Milton's Vacuum, Where they maſt fall ten thouſand: 


ſtent Zealot falls out with himſelf, and makes Neceſſity Superiour to all Law; and at the ſame. 


vinity has no more Goſpel than his Neceſſity has Law; his Neceſſity made his D:wvinity, and his 


a Page or Folio, to ſee what he (aid in the foregoing 3, he ought to have been pr Dark (as 
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angry as he was with the foreboding Biſhop) if he had not fallen ſo; for while he writes againſt pag. 94. 


Tyranny, he his ſetting it up; he transfers it only from the King to the Commons; from Whitehall 
to Weſtminſter , from a Tyranny he had once on his Bach, to a Tyranny he would alway have on 


his Side: And if this won't ſuffice for his Dodrine, may he only come, when he feels it, to Uſe 
and Application, | | e | 


It is a pleaſant Jeft, to preſcribe to our Conſtitution from the Opinion of Sir Tho, Moore, That 


©: © $4 2 Nes, p. a 
it is the undoubted and unqueſt ion d Law of the Land, that a Parliament can make and Depoſe a King. 5 70 


What if an hundred Moore's and Rich's had refolv'd'it 5 Will that make it a Law of the Land, un- 
doubted and unqueſtion'd? If Moore's Authority is with our Prieſt of ſuch weight to ſubject the Prince 


to his People, it muſt weigh ſtronger for his Subje&ion tc the Pope, whom, he ah d, could Depoſe 
aà King; and for that his Supreme Papal Power he dy'd. Moore's Authority, in this Point, is as 
much a. Fe# as thoſe which he made when his Head was going off, for the mic of his Gown 


and Beard: And tis well known, C as falſely as this Fellow would inferr from it] that it was 


only the Supremacy in Spirituals that Sir Thomas Moore ſtuck at, till the Axe was fluch *twixt his 


Head and his Shoulders; but at the King's Sovereiznty, tis well known, he never fluch, nor at 


any thing that was in order to advance it: He might as well have inferr'd from the ſame Autho- 
rity, That the King's Power did not extend then to cut off his Beard, though it could cut off his 
Head. Tis well known alſo he was taken from being Speaker of the Parliament, to carry on See Pr. 3. 
the Extravagam Exceſſes of the moſt Arbitrary Court that had domineer'd in England for. many Hift.Reform, 


Ages; that he was the chief, that with ſome other Lords, when Chancellor, that carry'd the 
Matter of the Queen's Divorce (to gratifie the Power and Luſt of the moſt Wilful and Libidinous 


T5» 


King that ever reign'd ) firſt into the Honſe of Commons, from whence he came; and who, 


though he was ſo much a Bigot to Religion, tis certain, he was no leſs a Pimp and Tool for yy) 
ranny too. And Rich's Reafonings for the Power of Parliaments, at the ſame time he was the Ne, P. 73 
Court's Solicitor for the making the King the moſt 45ſolute Head of the Church, as he was be- 


fore of the State, is to the meaneſt Capacity ſuch a ſhallom and ſhamming upon the Parliament 


which he carry'd in his Codptece, and urg'd only to advance the King's Power, and not the 
Peoples, that this Parafite muſt needs have ſeen it, if he had not loſt his Eyes before he wrote it, 


or been fit for a Dirh-houſe before he made ſuch blind Diſcoveries. 


It is undoubted Fa#, viſible upon Records, legible in our Annals, That the Arbitrary, Ab- 
ſolute and Extravagant Power and Proceedings of thit Prince, againſt all perſons and People, 
of all Ranks and Quality, from the Q. Conſorts of his Bed and Board, to his Miſtreſſes and 


Minions 3 from his Cardinals and Councellors, to the pooreſt Prieſt and Vaſſal; from our Pri- 


vileges and Civil Conſtitutions of the State, to the Sacred Rites and Revenues of the Church; 
mhow'd him (I think) a King too that would be 0tey'd without Reſerve, and whoſe Unlimited 
Prerogative had ſtretch'd it ſelf to that extravagant extent and latitude, to the ſparing neither 
Woman in his Lu, nor Man in his Anger, that he carcy'd the Arbitrary Power of ten Edwards or 
| Member of his Houſes of 
r, made uſe of the Depoſing 
Unbounded Prince, he would 


Parliament, much leſs any Richard Rich, his Creature and Sol 
Power of a Parliament, to the cramping of the Regal Power of tl 
have Demanded ſuch Members with more fary and heat than thoſe five were whom King Charles 
would have Impeach'd ; and inſtead of making Richard Rich Head of that Noble Family of Earls, 
had certainly ſpoil'd both their Dignity and Poſterity, by taking off char Head from whence 
they came, and tent him to argue it out with Moore on the Scaffold; and his Parliament, notwuh- 


Richard's IId's in his Royal Paunch and Prerogative Belly, Had S 


| ſtanding Rich's Complemental Argument for their D-poſing Power, as infallibly ſacrific'd him to 


that Prince's Frown and Fury, and he. had, with Haxe) in Richard IId's Reign, been ſoon At- 
tainted for Treaſon moved and intended againſt the Prerogative, 

The Reſtoration and the Revolution indeed were two notable Things, as well as two noted 
Words; and both, what no Man could hope for, the Volvenda Dies brought about: But as the 
firſt piece of Providence. affirm'd and confirm'd our Conſtitation. ro which we truly preſcribe, 


Dur Ancient, Hereditary Monarchy of Oid England, The Jmpertiat Crown of the 
Kealm, (as our Acts of Parliament call it,) and not the Perples Crown, as Sam. Fohnſ. calls it; 
ſo neither, I hope, has the latter Turn of mighty Fate made ſuch a Metamorphoſis or Monſter 


yet of our Government and Monarc hy, as to turn it into an Hydra, and, as theſe Gorgons or Damons of 
our Plato's would make her, the Revelation Beaſt with many Heads. But whatever the Revolution 


will allow, (for tis next to a Paradox to believe any ſort of Crown'd Head can be really much in 


loxe with ſuch an Inconſiſtent Subjection, that ſets the People above their Heads and Crowns, 
| | | even 


7 
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even to ſeparate both from their SHo ers: which is certainly ſetting the Pyramid too upon the 
Pinnacle, which Samuel ſays, and may ſay, without being a Prophet, can never ſtand, and ſo we 
muſt fall, &c. without any end of falling; ) but tis certain, when our Reſtauration Reſtord our 
| Ancient Monarchy to /tard upon its own old Legs, the Fifth-Monarchy-men and Regicides were 
ee The Exe. Hang d and Quarter d for p actiſing zhe P in-iples this Prieſt preaches. Twine the Printer went the 


| AN , ſame way, for putting th m into a Book : And Mr. Sid——, without the Publication, though 
Pepples, &c. pabliſh'd with ſuch Applauſc now, had the ill luck ſo to fall, for invading this our true Rega! 


Conftitution too: And if my Lord I is not Perjur'd, or (as Active and Popular as he is now, 
Aaron Smith would tell the truth) for Pradiſing and Conſpiracy, as well as Writing and Principle: 
ſo it is not poor A/ ton alone (a S. Fohrſ. ſays) that dy'd by being Prieſi--idden, and theſe were 
his 3artrs too. So dangerous is ir to endanger a Conſtitutin: And I believe and am aſſur'd, 

that ſhould any thing in Holland be pubiiſh'd to make a Monarch of a Stadtholder there, it 
would forfeit the Hand and Head of the Writer; and therefore, Ergo and Vice verſa ſuffices here. 
And, to be plain with him, Though from the Fortuitous tiic oftour Revolution they happen 
to be united in one Great Prince, ſtill the King of Great Britain is no more a Stadtholder here, 
than the Stadrholder there is King of Great Britain; we don't preſcribe to their Conſtitution, no 
more than they do to ours: And I don't in the leaſt doubt but His preſent Majeſty may be as 
 Figorous an Aſſertor of the Monarchy of England, as of the Liberties of Europe Of both which 
we may ſay too, inthe Poetical Aphoriſm of old Claudizn, — Nunquan Libertas gratior ulla. —— 
And the ſame Generous Prince, that ſo Heroically refus'd to be made Monarch of Holland, (which, 
to his Glory, I have heard confirm'd from one that was a Witneſs of the Overture) becauſe 
againſt the Conſtitution of their State, will not eaſily, I fanſie, be brought to forego or recede 
from the Royal Hereditary Rights of the Britiſh Monarchy, to which Regal Conſtitution we do 

Wires, p.87 Equally preſcribe. We don't, notwithſtanding what Sam. Johrſ. may think, or his Plotleſs Friend, 
. my. Lord Sh —— might think, whom all the world will think to have been in many Plots, if not 

in the Oxford one, (and whoſe foul-play it was indeed to leave his Aſſociates, and ſome of our 
Samuels Worthies, and worthy Patrons, of whom the World was not worthy, in the lurch, and to be 
fairly hang'd for the Pl he had engag'd them in; ) we don't, I ſay, notwithſtinding that late 
Lord's Election or Opinion, or this Prieſt's Whimſies or Conceits of a new Pacta Conventa, or old 
Original Contract, preſcribe to Any Poliſh Monarch; here, but the true Britiſh one of Old England. 

Nothing ſeems to be more 278, than when thoſe Antimonarchical Authors would: make An- 

i | tiquity and our ancient Writers to be Vouchers for them, in their invading of the Juſt Preroga- 

* tive, and the Ancient Rights of the Crown; when it is viſible and legible through the whole 

[18 tra& of our Annals and Hiſtory, that the further we run and revolve back, the more Abſolute 

F and Deſpotick even from the then Conſtitution we fiud our Monarchs. Our Pſeudo-Propher as well 

as Prieſt would be loth to preſcribe now to the Tyranny even of our old Edward the Confeſſr, 

4 who, by his old Power without Reſerve, diſpoſſeſs d even his own Mother Queen Emma of all her 

5 Goods and poſſeſſions, committed her to Cuſtody, and put her cn the Tryal Ordeal, and that 

1 | without the help of any Pa entary Attainders, or Tryal per Pares, as Henry VIII. had for his 

I Queens he Beheaded : neith@#do we read of an Folk motes or Witenagemotes that moted or met 


. I yg 


upon theſe Extraordinary Proceedings of King Edward. 5 
L Tis plain, both our Britiſh and Saxon Monarchs, and alſo the Dane, Rul'd Deſporically ; and 
i | the Norman Conqueror that came after them, exercis'd a Power to which I ſhould be loth our 
4 Fe Princes now ſhould preſcribe, or that our William the Third ſhould take the Firſt for his Pattern : 
8 And therefore 1 would adviſe our Hot-ſpurs for a R pablich, not to unravel too much of An- 
ttiquity, and to tell us what our Kings were; but had better take them upon content, and kcep 
them to what they are: for to him that looks back, all behind will be but our two Bugbears, 
bi, | Popery and Slavery... 5 5 | Cs | 
55 Briiton, or Breton, who liv'd and wrote in Edward Iſt's Reign, about the Year 1300, and ſo 
near, and above 400 Years ſince, was a Biſnop and Divine, I take it, as well as a Lawyer, and 
compiled a Book of the Laws of Exgland alſo, call'd Le Breton, whom, though ſuch Divines and 
| ſuch Lawyers as our Samuel would have warped on the Peoples part, any impartial Peruſer may 
5 dbſerye to have been as much a Preragative- man as Bra#on himſelf, we Prerogative-men, with or 
I without his leave, may ſo well quote, and yer one whom Mr. Johnſ. and his Anti-Monarchical- 
1 3 men quote alſo; and both theſe eminent Men liv'd much about a time, the one in K. Henry IIId's 
Reign, the other in his Son and Succeſſors, K. Edward I. in the ſame Century, and both abput 
. 400 Years ſince; the one the then Lord Chief Juſtice, the other Biſhop of Hereford, and both, | 
* 6 | | | _- Mill « 
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with their Prince's Encouragement and Inſtigation, compiled their Books of our Engliſh Cuſtoms 
and Laws long before, and about 200 Years before the fam'd Forteſcue's Piece was publiſh'd. Now | 
this old Biſhop Breton, whom the Men of eſtminſter-Hall, that are no ſuch Prerogative-men, can 
and do ſtill cite and quote for Authority, has a ſcurvy paſſage that won't go down with our. 
 monzrel 4 onarch-maker, or Baron Wally's Tell C loch Chaplain ; for he tells us, That it is the King's 

Wilt and Pleaſure, That his Judgment abd Furiſdiction be above Ill in the Realm. This ſhort 
little three letter'd word AY, I am apt to think, is ſomewhat like a Kin Arm, which is pro- 
 verbiall; ſaid to be very long reach'd, and will go near to reach Fohyſ.'s moſt tranſcendent Power 
of the Peoples Repreſentatives ; for thai is what ſuch Men mean by Parliament, and ſo will take 

in al! the Body of the People collecfively, and quite marr all their State-Mer»phyſicks and Political 
Diſtinctions of major Singulis, but minor Univerſis, the ſtale and muſty Productions of old Me- 
lancholy and Male-contented Men; and I may ſay more, of Dangerous and Rebellious Demo- 

craticks ; for theſe Diſtinctions were firſt broach'd about 200 years fince, when the Subjects 
ficft began to riſe up in Rebellion againſt their Magiſtrates, and to ſet up their cn Anarchies, 
in oppoſition to thoſe Monarchical Governments from which they made their De- 
fections and Revolts, publiih'd in Books * printed by Prieſts and Jeſuits, and the 

Relicks of that Popery, this our Pjeuds- Proteſtant Prieſt profeſſes himſelf fo much in died. Vid. Doleman, Allen 
love with, and whoſe Works of late have been pretty well improv'd from ſuch Inglefeld, De Jure Magi- 
Mens Principles and Practices. But I can't yet part with ſome better R-licks of frauum, wrote by Ficleny ; 
old Popery, which, with Mr. Fo——r's leave, I may love as much: I think our 5 bl 175 e 8 
old Briton tells us further, and that long before the 25th of Edward II i. {ettI'd the nor M.. lun had ee 
Point, That even in Edward Iſt's time, it was taken to be Treaſon, the killing any read their Works; Nres, 
of the King's Children, from an Apparency they had of auy of them being under a pag. 2. 
poſſibility of becoming Heirs Apparent, and ſupply the Succeſſion of the Crown. 


39 


vid. Junius Brutus Vin: 


I like as little that Our King's Will ſhould be above all Law as any Man in England; but make 
uſe of it only to ſhew our Lan- Levite what fine work he is like to make of it, if a few words of 
cvery old Lawyer or Law-Book, a Fleta, or a Forteſcu?, ſhall ſettle our Government, or preſcribe 

to our Conſtitution ; for then a Bracton or a Briton, older than any of his Antiquarians, and of 
more Authority than any Waſlop of his ever was or will be in England, have left us ugly, unlucky* 
Maxims, that will quite ſpoil and marr all Mr. Fo—n's Iwo Miæims, all his Two Points upon which b 109. 
which he puts all his Scribble. For if the King's WHll be above all Furiſdition, as ſays old Briton t, . P. 47. 
then ſay I, Farewell the poor Peoples Fountain of Power, as ſays Forteſcue and his Son Samuel. 

And again, If it were Treaſon, ſo long ſince, to deſtroy but a Collateral Heir of the Crown, as 
| ſays the ſame old Lawyer and Biſhop, Adieu to the Doctrine of Derbroning and Abrogating, pre- 
ſerib'd by 70 — the Priest. Rs ng | : 

Bnt to bring Bra#on and Forteſcue to he both of a mind, That the Fountain of ail Power is in A.. p. 47. 
the People, may be a greater difficulty than ſome may imagine, as eaſily as Samuel ſeems to re- 48. 
concile them, who Juęgles with them much after the manner the Hocus-Pocus Fellow he himſelf 
tells us of, who from one Liquor would ſpew you up half a dozen, and give you Claret, Whites 
wine, Sack or Sherry, Spaniſh or French, out of the ſame Cask of his Transforming Maw. 

For let Prerogative-Men quote Bra&on never ſo much for Prerogative Sayings, Mr. Fohnſ. can warp 
him into A-ti-Prerogative Sayings, and make him ſay and unſay at his powerful Wi} and Pleaſure, 
or according to the Intention and Heart-Blo:d of the People, who are the Fountain of Power, 

And that this was none of B) a&in's Opinion, [be it Forteſcue's or Fo ——n's] his Words and 
Works will evince: and *tis a very hard caſe a Man muſt be told his Mind four hundred and 
fifty years after he has wrote, better than himſelf knew it while he was a writing. It would raiſc 
the ghoſt of our Samuel alſo, and diſquiet him as much, ſhould any Writers of the next Age 
endeavour to prove Mr. 70 — a Prerogative-man, when his Works, in which he glories, and 
the principles and Maxims he makes his boaſt, demonſtrate him not only a good Commonwealth's 
man, bat the moſt peſtilent and dangerous Demncratich that ever breath d under a Mnarchica! 
Government; and by whoſe deſtructive Poſitions and Politicks no Species of Government can 
long ſubſiſt, but muſt be as precarious as the Caprice of the People from whom this Fountain of 
Power is deriv'd, | 85 ; | BI 

The Principles of this Divining Prieſt, (for true Prophet J hope he'll never be, as Ominous 
or Synonymous as this Inſignificant Samuel ſeems to be) are much the ſame with the old 
Prophecy of Friar Bacon, or part of the old Oxford Oracle, that told us once of Pedes elexa- 
buntur ſupra caput, and that is, I think, putting the Pyramid tos upon its Pinacle, where it ag. p ic 

641? 


| g- 
b tore» how an Epocha that preſcribes it. : 1 By | i, 
_ am In ſhort, His Two Clebrated Points he was to clear, are as clearly both againſt him; the one 
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* Rand ;, but muſt needs fall ten tbaſand thouſand fathom deep, til it know ys end of 


Now whether Judge Bra%on were of this Opinion with Judge Forteſcue, Tud e Wallop, © 
Judge Fo——n, let us conſider a little theſe his few . : Jos 3 „ 
IJ To begin firſt with thoſe we find granted in Judge 701 Year Books and Kalerds ; (for if, 
Ty p. 6. as he ys, the Year Jian began in 83, his new Julian Account commenc'd in $8,) and they 
r. P. 47. Rex non babet parem in Ręeno ſuo, quia par in parem non habzt imperium. 


H. l 2. Nemo de facłis ejus præſumat diſputare multo magis contra factum ejus ire. 


165 Jem nec fadtum Regis nec Chartam poteſt quis Fudicare, ita quid fallum Domini Regis 
%, One would think here is enough already to ſpoil Mr. Fo——#'s Two Maxims and Two Points. 
= Nu and to defeat theſe his Indefeaſible Arguments, if there were a Thebean Legion, or an Hoſt of 
of thisCaſe, 6666 of them: For if the People are/not equal to him, they can't have a Power above him; if 
l. r. c.4.an they muſt not preſume to diſpute any thing he does, much leſs oppoſe any thing he does, they can'c 
Authority a- Depoſe or Dethrone him for any thing he has done; and there's an end of the New Fulian Æra 


falſe in fal, the other falſe in Right. | 5 

g. p. 47, For Firſt, The People of England did not a&nally Abrogate or Dethrone King James II. But the 
4, People of England themſelves ſay, and ſo does Fo——n himſelf make them ſay, That King James II. 
5 er 4 did himſelf abdicate the Government by his Deſertion or withdrawing, and the Throne thereby 
and the 44 became Vacant; and he muſt acquieſce, and admit of this falſe and treacherous Hypotheſis of Abdi- 


1 Y.& M. cation and Deſertion, which he as impudently calls ſo at the ſame time he ſolemnly Dedicates the 


p] Seuling the Complement to the very Hoſes that had with ſo great folemnity ſo Rel C it, and Mon of 


Succeſſion. 


Arg. b. 19 Recognition | uſual upon all acceſſions to the Crown] Affirm'd the Right to the next Suc- 


ceſſors. . 
Ax. p. 47. That his Second Point is as falſe in Point of Right, That the Depoſeng and Dethroning Power 
; is preſcrib'd us by our Ergliſh Conſtitution, the words of Bratton, which he does not diſpute, put 
the Point beyond all diſpute. For, as I have urg'd already, if none of his People are to diſpute 
what he does, tis plain they can't Depaſe their Prince for any thing he has done; and it the 
People are not his Peers, tis 4 fortiori, (as from Bracton may be inſerr d). that they are none of 
his Superior. But ſince he grants theſe Preragative-men quote him for ſo much, I will ſhow him 
they can quote him for ſo much more. | | 3 
Cb. 2. c. 16 his ancient Author in the Law has alſo in that Celebrated Chap. and ſo Controverted Piece, 
dia. quoted pro and con theſe more elevated Prerogative Sayings, which theſe Writers for a Republick 
ſiiſt is viſible, would willingly make him unſay, and that though all the modern and later Law, 
Books confirm and ſay the ſame, (viz.) That our Kings can do no wrong, and are accountable to 
Man for none they do. And this Bra&on's words would bear a conſtruction I ſhould be loth 
ſhould be drawn from them, That even the Miniſters of his Juſtice were accountable only to God 
for any Injuries or Wrong done. : ; 
ITS Sed dicere poterit quis, quod Rex Fuſtitiam fecerit & bene, &. fi hoc eadem ratione quod male, C 
5. 8, ita imponere ei, quod injuriam emendet, ne incidat Rex & Juſtitiarij in Fudicium viventis Dei propter 
inuriam. | 
Lib. 3. c. 7. Satis ſufficit ei, (viz. Regi) ad Penam, quod Domi num expectat ultorem. And, 
Cum ſuperiorem non habet nifi Deum, ſatis erit illi pro pena quod Deum expeclat ultorem. 
Omnis quidem ſub eo, & ipſe ſub nullo, niſi tantum ſub Deo. a 


Lib. 2 c 16. Niſi ipſimet fuerint cum Rege fine fræno & tune clamabunt ſubditi & dicent ——— — . 


Domine Jheſu, a: _ PS | 
No Prerogative-men need to deſire more; and many (with my ſelf) might not care to quote 
him for ſo much, did not the Impudence of ſuch Annotators and Expoſitors of Commonwealth- 
. p. 47: Principles pretend to make the ſame Author warp two ways, and our-Sumue/ ſend him to us for 
Kare, A Token, like the crooked Ninepence he tells us of, or like the Jani An lorum's theſe Julians 
. would put upon us with a Double Face, when the fault lies only in their Brazen Foreheads z for 
there it muſt lie, with thoſe that would bring Judge Brag? as a Doriſl1us or Advocate, or as a 
Coole and Sollicitor-General for the Peoples bringing their King to an Account, who has in ſuch 
repeated and expreſs terms made him Accountable to none but Cod. But the Wheel 
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Theologiſt and Divine Expoſitor are as bad, when he ſets up for a Reader or Repozter 3 and 
when he once had perverted the Goſpel, tis no ſurprize to ſee him to invert the Law. But this 
unluck Fellow will be always medling with Edge-Tocl: 5 and ſo much more than Child, as nor 
to dread that Fire that has burnt it: Had he not medſed with Brain, perhaps we might not have 
met with this Harmony of the Gojpel and the Law, and himſelf the Burleſque of oh; for from 
the Clamabunt, and Domine 7heſu of this Judge and Oracle, Prayers and Tears ſeem to have been 
preſcrib d us of old from our Corſtitution and the Law ; it is to be found (though the Prieſt values 
the Goſpel not a fig) for Four hundred and filty years ago in our Year Boobs and Law Books, [of bet- 
ter Authority it ſeems with him] than tle Book of Life, Tue Subjects Cres, and Prayers, an 
Tears, ſtand upon Record, publiſh'd in the Reports of a ud e, more Authentick with this mongrel roy 
Divine than the Fable of the Thebean L-gicn,deliver' us down by th: Tradition of a Church; they theſa! 
are Regiſtred among Bracfon's Regalia for part of the Coms of the Realm, and help to make Brac. b. 2. 
a little piece de Conſuetudinibus Anglicanis ; they are reckon'd among our Common Uſage, and c. 16. 
that our Law. Books call Common Law ; fo that at laſt we are come to the Dog-hennel- Obedience A. P. 8. 
according to Law; Legal Paſſive Obedience, Paſſive Ob.dicnce by Preſcription, and the Goſpel | 
Nuon- Reſiſtance of Fovian reconcil'd at laſt with ulis Non. Reſiſt an e (as far as warranted ) 
by Law ; for to Reſift and receive Damnation, is not near fo terri le with ſome Divines, as to 


Rebel and be Hang d; and the Dog - kennel Obedience, in N.mine Domini, won't go down fo well, 
as when Diſh'd up in Conſuetudinibus Anglicans, | 


Here is a Law-Relick and a Popiſh-Relich tor our Law-Levite, and ſuch an one as he ſays he P. 4 

Loves, and therefore I deſire he would keep to his Text, and adhere to the Letter of the Law, 

and not preſcribe to our Conſtitution but as the Law does; not impoſe upon us Hociss. Pocus and 

Popery, tell us only what the Text ſays, this is my Body, but not a word of what follows ro 

explain the Myſtery,. and make it a Remembrance and Commemoration. 

It is with a Confidence not ſo common, tho* perhaps becoming this peculiar Prieſt, who 

gives us Law for Goſpel, when in both knowing alike, and apparently the Perverter of both ; 
yer ſhall top upon us che Authority of our Anc ent Lawyers, and even of Bracton himſelf, in 3, Kon lib. 2: 
derogation of the Rights and Prerogatives of our Kings, and for the advancing the Power and . 16. | 
Uſurpations of Parliaments, when he might as well pretend to prove his Argument for the Peo- De chartis 
| ples Power out of Judge Fenkins's Lex Terre, or Filmer's Patriarcha, as out of Bracfon's v0 Regin 

Works that advance the Regal Power to the higheſt. pitch; which tell us, that neither Of 3 
ficers of his Fuſtice, or any private Perſons ought or can diſpute any Afts or Mandates of their 33 2 
Princes, or ſo much as to put any interpretation upon any ambizunt Expreſſion z © Sed in duobus ſunt Juſtitiari: 
& obſcuris ſenſus Domini Regis; erit expectanda interpretatio & voluntas; cum ejus eff mc private 
Inter pretati cujus eſt Concedere— And this by the way, will go a great way to put the 4% 
Enadin: part, and the beſt part, if not the whole Legiſlative in our King. In ſpight of the vid Argum. 
Cavil and prevarications of our Prieft, and be rather ſo agreeable to our Conſtitution as no- page 44 
thing can be more; and if King Charles the Firſt, from the Inſults of the People, and the 
growing Power of a Parliament, that not only ſeparated his Perſon from his Authority and 
' Crown, but his Crown from his Head, and his Head from his Shoulders, did grant that the 
Laws were jointly made by his Lords and Commons; thoſe Lords and Commons did jointiy : 
alſo not long aſter with Charles the Sccond Enat, That all thoſe Proceedings of that very 1641. 
Parliament ſhould be deem'd and doom'd Treaſonable; and his Proto-Martyr Stephen Col—— 


perſons diſpu. 


found it declar'd ſo on his Try;l. And alſo the tame Parliamen ary Power I think then ſta- 12 Car, II. 


ted the Matter much according to Old B:a#n's Law; and to this Goſpeller's great Diſſatiſ © 30. 
faction, and Confuſion, when they Per tion'd his Majeſty that it might net be Enacted, (ſince 

there was no need of ic) but Declared as a thing that was always in it ſelf true; That by 

the Undoubted and Fundamental Laws of this Kingdom, neither the Pers of this Realm, nor the 
Commons, nor both tgether in Parliament, nor the People Collectively, or Kepreſentatively, 

nor any other Perſms whatſoever, had, have, hath, or ough: ro have any Ctercive P wer over 

the Perſons of the King; of this Realm. Tis lurprizing to ice foine Mens Arguments, that 

hold as much water as a Sieve, and what has holes big enough for themſclves to creep thro”, ; 
All this chis Prevaricator and Pervertor wau d prove ce trary to uur Confſti:urion, and all A. P. a. 
the Contrary to be preſcribed by it; and yet ſtill che ſame (onſtitution, the ſame Pai liame nta) 
Power, the ſame Power of the Pele did declare, did eſtabliſh the Voctrine laid down above, 
in an Act chat ſtands in this Poivt ſtill unrepeal' d; and which knocks down as much the two 


P. 47. 
Points of this Impudent Prieſt, as ever an) Son of Levi did an Ox ur Cali tos the Sacri 


fice, 
and 


d nac fads 
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and that by the ſame Ax and Edpe-Tool of his own Argument, which he oupht (unleſs 
could have handled ir better) no more have medled with ws a Child, or a Foot 005 1 ** 
my Gentleman ſtill muſters a world of Proverbs on his fide, and ſo let him take one more to 
his aſſiſtance; for as Talk is Talk, and Fact with him is but Fact, ſo a Parliament with him 
muſt be a Parliament, and the Power of the People, muſt be the Power of the People ſtill; a Re- 

ſtoration Convention, and a Revolution Convention, are both I hope but Conventions ? Bur our 
Argument-Monger makes himſcif, and his Points and Maxims all of a piece, all Stuff; he ad- 
mits nothing to be People, Parliament, or Convention, but what are of his Opinion; which 
makes me obſerve, that as he loves Proverbs, ſo he ſpoils one; ſince he won't allow what he 
makes Sauce for a Gander, to be ſo to a Gooſe, © 5 79 8 
And that this is not only Reſtoration Law, but Old Englai.d*s Law, the Old Lawyer Bracton will 
tell him too in the very terms, and muſt by his Argument weigh as much with him, ſince on 
the ſame foot as that of any Briton or Forteſcue, from whom he fetches all his Stuff. For let 
the Power of Kings, Lords or Commons be what it will, Lawyers will find Huff according as they 
tand aſſected, to make a variance tho? the Cauſe ſtand ſtill as it did before; and I don't ſee 
Vid. Agwn. why a Forteſcue when he writes de L-gibus & Laudibus, is any more to be rely'd on or belicy'd, 
= P:47,45 when he fixes the Power in the People, and makes their Intention the Fountain of Power, and 
i © practon, the Heart Blood of the Government, than honeſt * Bracton, when he tells us Every one is ſubjelt 
| Omnisquiders to Our King, and he only to God. Or why the Book de Laudibus Legum Anzlie ſhould be of bet- 
ſub eo, & ipſe ter Authority, becauſe writ by the former, than that de Conſuetudinibus Anglicanis which the 
Jub 3 latrer wrote. The Subject ſeems to be much the ſame, | for Common Law is but Common Uſage, 
R che Law. Books,] and if the Folks Power, and their Mes may or muſt be beſt decided 
by Anriquarians,I rake it this King's Prerogative Man, honeſt Hen. Braon, wrote about a brace of 
hundred years te fore this Heart Blood Man of the People came in play, and as this Argumentator 

Regn.Hen,ll, admits, for about four hundred and fifty years ago; but our Annals and Hiſtory have left us on 

705 Record what ſort of Regal Government we ever were, better than all his warping Prieſts or 
vid. Kalends, Lawyers can explain; and by his leave, I do not ſee why this excellent Book of his Fudge 
p. 2d. may not have warped as well as the excellent Books of ſome of his Biſhops 3 or why the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Forteſcue's Book might not warp in Edward the Fourth's Reign, as well as my 

Lord Chief Juſtice Cooke warped in the Reign of King James, or Charles the Firſt. It is plain 

nothing carries the Prerogative higher than the latter does in his Inſtitutes, and yet none was 

Katend;, p. 2, more Zealous to leflen and lower it, when turn'd out of the King's-Bench, and took into the 

Houſe of Commons: And this from his own Conceſſion might be the Caſe of Forteſcue too, who, 
as he ſays, had been Lord Chief Juſtice, and probably wrote the Book after his being turn'd 
out; and might then, according to ſome Modern Practices of Princes, be taken in again into 
the greateſt Office in England, when he began to grumble for the loſs of the leſs. And his 
Dialogue, as Aged and Old as the Zawyer was, was Directed and Inſtituted to a very young 
Prince, being but Eleven when his Father died, and ſo might as eaſily been warped out of his 
Prerogative by a warping Judge or Lawyer that had loſt his Office and Credit with the Ring, 
and ſo come to Court the Heart Blood of the People; who are but odly brought by this Lawyer 
to be the Fountain of Power, when our Ancient Statutes call the King the Sovereign Power, and 
Fountain of all Juſtice, and the Law. And Bracton a greater Lawyer ſo long before, even for 
200 years, lets us know, That he is ſubject to no Power of the People, but that of God alone, 
So Orthodox even according to Law and Goſpel is that ſo ſcoured Maxim, and ridicul'd Motto 
due h. 209; left us by ſome late Lawyers, —A Deo Rex, a Rege Lex———AL, Laer, (I grant 
110 with our Prieſt and Levite) are 1 Lawyers; but here is my Lawyer, for his Lawyer, and 
his Name to it; and an Old Aged Lawyer, for one 200 years younger; and tho' his Indefea- 
ſible Allegiance Oath, [which from his Principle to no Prince is not worth one Farthing] 
may preſcribe ta the Detbroning of him, ſtill the Oath even of Supremacy which he has So n to, 
abjures the Voctrine. 3 ; 
It is common to ſuch Arrogant Prieſts [as this Author] to think they have the Keys of all 
g. P. 47- ſort of Learning hanging at their Canonical Girdles; and that makes him preſume to be ſo 
well acquainted with the Key (as he calls it) of Bracton's whole Book, bur Vl] aſſure him that 
Key is by no means fitted for his Uſe and Pocket, unleſs his Penſion has made him better | ac- 
quainted of late with Whitchall than heretofore he was, tho now more willing to be,] for it is 
Notes, p. 106, Altogether a King Key, and fo ſtuff d with Prersgatiuve, that Ic will open none of the Locks he 
nas been pleas' d to put upon the Doors of his preſent Majeſty's Royal Palace and Regal * ö 
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and therefore where this Canonical Expoſitor pretends to open any thing of Bra&o's, he is fo 

far from making uſe of his Key, that he very fairly picks his Lock; which the Law as much 

as he loves it,] makes Felony, and Hanging; to which from our Conflitution he may if he | = 

pleaſes ) pre cribe. For all that our Commonwealibs- Men can pick or quote our of Bratton, is ooly 1 

what themſelves very probably firſt toiſted in, and from their own Comments and Annotations | | 
firſt introduc'd ; for all the reſt of his Chapter has nothing of their Contents, but che direct Con- 

tradictions to them. Their Spurious Falfifications are almoſt viſibly Thefe, which make a 

Clauſe by themſelves, differing from and contradicting all that he ſays beſide. C 
Rex habet Superiorem Legem per quam fact a eſt Rex — tem Curiam Suam. viz. Co- Lil, 2. c. 16 

% mites-Bayones, quia Comites dicuntur quaſi Socii Regis, & qui habet ſocium habe. Magiſtrum, — 

“& ideo fi Rex fuerit ſine fræno id eſt fine Lege; ] debent ei frenum ponere, 5 

Now I ſay if our Common Law ſpeaks this too, [Cat he ſays ] by the mouth of Old Bracton, Nee: p. 24 
then Old Bratton has two mouths, and too very wide mouths, and very n ide aſunder, ard ſo 

no way fit to deliver to us the Oracles of our Conflitution, the Common Uſaze, the Conſueiudines 
Anglicanas, and chat is as the Law Books ſay, Common Law, which is always conſiſtent ro Senſe, 

and to its ſelf; but theſe following Periods put together, may become a F=—ſon, a Mad- 

Min, but not a Bradſon, or a Man of Senc, Fe 3 


Onnis ſab eo; & ipſe ſub null; 
Superiorem habet Curtam, & Comites & Barones. 


Par in Parem, non babet Imperium, 
Qui habet Socium habet Magiſtrum. 


 Sufficit ei ad panam, quod Deum expectat ultorem; 
Nemo de factis ejus præſumat Diſputare, 
Multo fortius contra factum ſuum venire. 


Si Rex fuerit fine frano debent ei franum 
Ponere (and then in the next Line again) 


Niſi ipſimet fuerint cum Rege ſine 
Fræno; © tunc clamabunt ſub4iti & dicent 
, - Domine Jheſu. | 


That I take now to be the Kurie Eleiſon, the Popiſh Relich I hope he Loves, the Lord 
have Mercy upon us of the Church of England's Liturgy  Paſſroe Obedience, Dog-kennel Obedience, Via p. 25; 
and till according to Old Bracton's honeſt words, Obedience according to Law. 26, 

Now I ſay, and ſo muſt every Man of Common Law or Common Sence ſay, both theſe can be 
none of the Sayings of an Old Oracle of the Law deliver'd and ſpoken by the Mouth of Old F. 24: 
Bracton, or elſe let Jam. Fo—ſon like ir and love it as he pleaſes, tis ſuch a Popiſh Relick as 
muſt make us abandon Senſe for the ſake of the Myſtery; and make uſe of the Key of St. Peter's 
Succeſſors. to Lock or Unlock ic, for no Zaw Key, nor Bration's-Key, none but the Pope's or 
Fo—-ns New King Key can do it. iQ : 

I don't kro.] why Faction and Rebellion may not ſurreptitiouſly introduce into our Law- 

Books frem various Readings and Editions, ſome Paragraphs in their favour, as well as Hereſie 
and Schiſm be propagated from the various Lections of the Bible; which ſome Divines [ whom 
he cannot but admire} from the Corruption of M. SS. can tell him how it may be brought 
about. Now when Bra#on wrote, the Comites & Barones were all known to be engaged in 2 
down right Rebellion, [our Annals call it ſo; ] to Samuel it may ſeem a Magna Charta War, as 
well as our late Civil War was a War of Right ; but *cis well known they both were Bloody Wars, 
and ended both [as late Authors, and even the Writers of thoſe Times note of the Barons Il. paris, 
| Wars] in totidem Tyranni, and making this Magna Charta the Magna E — too. And if this be Cotton poſts. 
what the People of England from our Conſtitution muſt preſcrive to, tis Blood and Miſery en- 2 = 
tail'd by preſcription to Poſterity. | 2 5 85 1 

Theſe Barons Wars, the Lancaſter Titles, the Parliament Army will atteſt this to Mr. J—ſon 5 

ſatisfaction, for he lor e: ſuch Relicks of Ruine and Devaſtation 3 the, ſcaking them in . 
3 | (2 
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Blood delights his Heatheniſh Conſtitution, and not the leaving our Rights Dry to our Poſter: 
Ne, p. 28. But the reducing too (in his own words) The People of England to — e the laſt 2 

Branm, after they have thus fat their Rights in the Blood of their Anceſtors. 
For my part, I wonder, | conſidering the Reign Bra#on wrote in,] that his Book could be 
uff d with ſo many Prerozative Sayings as you ſee in it, with which it is Huff d, and tuck as full 
as ever any Orange was with Cloves, or Sir Robert Cotton's Life of that very Ring. On the 
other ſide, tis as much to be admir'd, that there was not more of Mr. 7 — 2s Commonwealth 
1 Jn fluff fluff'd into him; and the Comites and Barones being ſtuff d in as Socios Regis, or as a 
Aebsen er. late Fobnſonift in the Law has it in his Annotations out of Fleta; Svperiores Regis, makes it ſo 
amined by viſible, that the Comites and Barones were concern d in the putting it in, chat one that Runs may 
W. A. p. 59. Read it; or even Samuel himſelf, with the debauch'd Eye of his IntelleQuals, and under the lofs 
EEE: ꝛ . ny DT 
But taking it for granted, that it was the pure Original Opinion of Old Brafon, That the 
Comites and Barones vere Socios &. Superiores ;, | let him ſay never ſo much alſo to the con- 
trary 5 ] ſtill Sam. F—ns and his Friend Fort:ſcue's Fountain of Power won't hold water; 
for there is certainly not a word here of the Communes to whom he Dedicares his Argument, 
nor of any Folkmotes, or of any Motes, or any Folk that were Companions or Superiors to 
their Prince; and that Hon. H. of Commons or Companions he honours ſo much, will ha dly thank 
him for his Compliment now, who have ſhown themſelves a Body of Men, as much above the 
_ Flatrery ard Inſinuations of ſuch Parafites who would ſer them above Kings, as the King has 
 . himlſel}, a Prince that as little regards thoſe that would ſet him above himſelf. 15 
Ag. p. 4· I ſay too it is not ſo material when They began, as what They Are; It cannot de. 
tract from the Antiquity or Venerarion of an Fouſe of Commons, if they are granted, [as ſome 
think] to have been a part of our Conſtitution as they now ſtand, but for about 450 years ſince; 
for all beyond ir is more Cavil than Argument; and it is more than probable that about Henry 
che Third's time they were firſt Eſtabliſh'd after the manner they now ſtand, ard ſo far from 
being Inſtituted to Invade the Rights and Prerogatives of the Crown, that they were pur- 
poſely call'd ro oppoſe the Encroachment theſe Barons and Comites made upon the King's 
Crown and Dignity. Ard the fartheſt Hiſtory and our Annals carry them and their Inſtitu- 
Stow's Am, 190 as nom Eftabliſh'd, is to that of Henry the Firſt's Reign; the firſt ſort of which, ſays Old 
23 7 Stow, was held on the 19th of April, An: 1116. at Salisbury, An. Regn. 16. where, ſays he, 
the King called the Council of Nobles, Prelates, and Commons, which after the Name and 
Fame of the French was firſt call'd Parlement. And another's Chronicle is more plain than 
the other's Annals: For at that Time and Place be firſt Inſtituted (as he ſays) the Form of the 
High Court of Parliament; for before that his time only certain of the Nobility and Prelates of 
| the Realm were called to Conſultation : He cauſed the Commons to be Aſembled by Knights and 
Burgeſs of their own Appointment, made the Court to conſiſt of three parts, the Nobi/ity, Clergy, 
3 and Common People. (It ſeems our Kings being one part of the Tbree Eſtates was 
And my Lord c. J. Coke not known then,) and ſays the ſame Author, “ They firſt began to fit in ſe- 
Ver nothing os it long ſince. (c veral Chambers; the King, Biſhops and Lords in one, the Commons in ano- 
17h N Ppt 75 ther; and other Orders of that Court he Ordained as at this Day. Now I look 
Parliament, and p. 2. upon theſe plain Hiſtorians of as good Authority as Mr. Fohnſon's Kalends, with all. 
=_ | tte reſearches of his moſt refined Antiquariars 5 with all the Myſtery of my Lord 
1 f. Inſtit. Coke's, Michael Sinoth, Michael Gemote, or Judge Jo- ſon's Folkmotes, or Witena Gemotes, 
_ Fol. 119. Which even himſelf there does hot know what 10 make of 3 nor with all the helps of Mr. Pe—1's 
2 Elaborate Pieces can be made our (o be Meetings of our Commons as now by our Conſtitution 
: ſufficiently preſcrib'd to and Eſtabliſh'd ; fix hundred or four hundred and fifty Jear hope is 
preſcription enough for our Three Eſtates, when tkreeſcore will ſerve for any Man's Eftate in 
Enzlind. Names muſt never make Things, no more than every Samuel muſt make a 
Pro bet, | (> | | x. EL . . | 
Dr.” Brad. 2 to come to Old Bratton, and the thing before vs; even good Antiquarians, and as well 
8 Cor. acquainted with the Rolls and Records of the Tower, are of Opinion, and do yy well es 
Foſth. That the Commons of England (as now they ſtard) vete not part of the Conſtitution, an = 
l three Eſtates, till the 45th of thi. Henry the Third; and thar being but five year before 15 
death, and ſo after (as may well be ſuppos'd from Bratt n's mertioning only the Comes and 
Barone s, and no Comm unes, for Socii,) that Author had wrote his Book, and lo per Magnam 
Curiam he could teyer conclude or intend an Houſe of Commons that was ſubſequent co * 
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So that this Key of Bracton is either a double Key, or no Key with theſe Turnkeys of the State; 
and Mr. Jo— 675 Reſpecfuetuf ad Magnam Curiam will ſpoil the Key of Braon's whole Book, 
and make him have Xeſpe in it to our preſent Conſtitution of our Commons, who were not 
Eſtabliſn'd as they now ftand when the Book was writ, But I can tell him of a Reſpectuetur ad 
| Magnam Curiam out of Coke, that will ſpoil all his conceit of their Tranſcendent Power, viz. of 
this Court of Parliament the Ning is Caput, Principium & Finis. I reſpe# thole my Repre- Cokes wa. 
ſentatives with more due regard than ſuch Pimps, Panders and Paraſites of a Parliamentary c. Parl. 
Power, which with them only is in order to make our Monarchical Government more Popular 
and Democratickz and fee no Reaſon why I or another ſhould not be eſteem'd as Zealous for 
the Aſſerting the Rights of theſe old Aſſertors of his Liberties and Properties, that had ever 
more to loſe than this progging Prieſt and Levite, who wrote for a Party, and for Bread; and — 
wich as much Wit, and Malice againſt the Preſent Government, as long as his Cake was Dough, vid. 2s | 
and bept cold. 0 „ | | 2 5 | | Notes, Kalends, 
The Comites and Barones to be Socios or Superiores, the Socios to be Magiſtros, the frænum ugument. 
ponere, were all in all probability put upon that Author by the prevailing Faction of thoſe 
. Times, and deriv'd down from thence to ours by ſuch Books as thoſe, de Jure Magiſtratuum, Queſt. 6. 
and Brutus his Vindiciæ Contra Draunos; the firſt telling us too de Fure frænandorum principum, === 
and the laſt, that Tyrannus eft qui exteros in præſidiis collicat z from theſe Feſuits and Hily Quest. 3. 
Relicks, our Prynns, Harringtons, Needhams, Miltons, $ ——rys, N— Hs, Hunts and 23 
Fo——n's have taken all their Stuff, and ſo ſtuff d the Crown of England with it, that it can- Ntes, p. 106, , 
not be longer a wearing Crown, much leſs a Crown of long wearing, but fo Top heavy as to "7 
ſend the Bearers headlong and headleſs at the Peoples pleaſure. So that if I might adviſe Pr in- 
ces, | as well as this Pragmatical and Preſumptuous Pricſt, ] it ſhould be not to keep ſuch a 
Crown as was not worth the wearing, but what muſt indanger their Natural Capacities as well 
as Politick, and their Perſons as well as the Government, and puts them below the pooreſt 
Subject, who is more ſafe. A Generous Spirit will as much ſcorn to be a Precarious Prince, as vid. Mrs, 
4 Prince of a Paſſive Obedience People; and may be as much unable to Govern Wild Cattle, as and Ag. 
unwilling co Tyrannize over Tame. And who are Tyrants Fo——ſon has told us in his Notes, P. 38. 
as well as 7. Brutus in his Vindiciæ; Thoſe that leave any Foreigners in their Garriſons, or no 7%, 77˙ 
defire ſo much as a Guard. So that if King Witiam want his few Dutch, or has ſo few left of © 
Engliſh, or muſt have none left at all, he muſt thank this Law-Chaplain, this Penſion'd Re- 
| Publican, that ſeems to have a Royal Salary for the ſowing of Sedition; the making the Sub- 
je& ſuſpicious, and the Prince precarious. All that can be. ſaid for him is, the poor Mag 
was Angry and Mad together, which many times is much the ſame; and ſo like the Peeviſh 
Gentleman that was us d to be hungry and well ſer, who was not to be talk'd withal til! 
after Dinner; but an handſome Salary, and ſo many Diſhes at a Meal ſets all Right again; 
and Dutch Guards, and Engliſh Armies I believe may Muſter now for him in Hide-Park, as 70. 82: 
well as Hownjlow- Heath, without Rout or Riot, Remonſtrance or Addreſs, . 
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: MONG ſome other of the Prerogative Sayinzs of Old BraFon, I fear our Argu- 
A mentator may find a very feaſible Confutation of ſome of his Indefeafible Maxims, and 
| eſpecially of that particular one of the Tao Houſes Foint Legiſlative 3 and the Tear 
Fovian may (till ſtand in the Kalendar by as good Law as any this Julian has brought us for | 
his Kalends of May, For the Enacting part, the true Legiſlative, which is the Sanction of the 4 p. 45; 
Law, and not the Erymological ſound of the words, which will never aſter the Nature of 
© Things. ; That Bradon, as well as moſt other Lawyers affirm to be in the King : For Legiſiative 
Power according to irs Grammatical Erymology fignities only a Power of ferre Legem, and 
that no doubt either of the Houſes have, and have always Exercis'd as moft agreeable to our 


Conftitut ian. 
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Obſervations on Co-ordinacy and Joint Legiſlative. 
Conſtitution, So that his Inſipid Droll of their finding ſtuff is only a Ridicule in good Earneſt, 
g odr a true word ſpoke in Feſt ; and I muſt tell him his Friend Hicks does not come up to the 
. 1. c. 2. heighth of his Friend Bracton, where he ſays Teges Anglicane Regum Authorivate jubent. Here 
3 is Bracton's Authoritative Hand, as well as Womack's, And in another place, Ilius eſt Interpretari 
es cujus eſt Condere, or Concedere, This once would have gone a great way toward a Diſpenſing 
: Power out of the Mouth of Old Bracton but a little before the Revolution, and the late Ac of 
Settlement; { which in thar point, as much as ir ſeems to Condemn it,] perhaps does not 
Wo ſeem yer ſo entirely to have ſetled it. | 8 5 | 
We Mites, p. 96, By this time Mr. F -———may begin to be uneaſie, bur let my Gentleman be angry or mad 
i. tis all one to me, who fears his madneſs, more than he values his anger; what I have written, 1 
have written, and have behaved my ſelf to him much my Inferior, with much more decency 
than he has ſhown not only his Berters, but his Superiors, and even the moſt Supream; the moſt 
malicious Malecontent could never have Libe!'d more either the King's Perſon or his Government, 
ar the ſame time this Impudent Prieſt expected to be paid for it, and was ſo, I think, beyond 
any other bodies ExpeFation;z if he (as he ſays) is the faireft Adverſary in the World, 1 am 
- fairer than the faire » for I have only Animadverted on him out of pure Principle, and much 
after his own Method and Style, whereas tis obvious he wrote himſelf out of reſentment, and 
into Preferment; and if this be the way to it, it was no wonder we had ſo many Squadrons of 
furious and fierce Pamphlets, which like the Tartar's Light Horſe, or the Roman Velites were 
ſent out before the Sitting of the Parliament, to Charge the King, and the Standing Army. 
Among which (I will do him that Juſtice) to think that Mr. 70 . ſon had none, unleſs in a 
vixour Mash : Samuel had made his Hay, and had puſh'd at every thing, as ſome ad Cattle, 
who are ſaid to have Fænum in Cori CCC 5 
When I fay he has ſcandalouſly Libefd the King and Government, I do not Calumniate him 
without a Cauſe, and when there is a cauſe, it is no Calumny; and therefore I won't in his 
Löten Pref, Language deal only in Expoſtulation, and fneakingly ask is there not 4 Cauſe? but like one he 
= Loves, like a Lawyer————ſhow Cauſe, that there was no Cauſe for his Preferment. A Man 
may ſtick at words with a Fellow that flicks at nothing. 5 | IR: 
And becauſe he delights in the Number, I have but Two Charges in reference to State Matters 
to accuſe him of, and in the Muth of Two Witneſſes the Truth may be Eftabliſi'd; which till 
I hope he'll clear better than he has done his Two Points. 1 —- e 
. 1ſt. That he has LibePd the Government (for that ſhall go firſt) becauſe with theſe Men, the 
. 47. King comes after the Government, For this I have his Hand for it, his Name for it in Print, 
i” Cars Caſe, and that is Law Evidence above the ſimilitude of Hands, which is no Evidence by Law; for Scri- 
tl and Sidney's. bere I believe had nor been Agere, if Aaron Smith had not been ſent to Scotland, and he can tell 
At beſt now; the Animadverters on that Tryal how far he did a# 5 for the bare Scribere indeed, 
it had been a little hard to hang a Man, and therefore they did well in their Reflections not to 
examine how far he. did Agere. But if Mr. Jo——ſr has but acted half ſo far as he has wrote, 
. the Government ought to have given him another ſort of Preferment half a dozen years ago: 
An. nie, And if Scribere be not Agere, Imprimere, Publicare is Agere with a witneſs, or without one. He 
22. tells the Commons of England, [ or more Scandalouſly Impudent, Dedicates to them their Re- 
4 | proach,] That the Abdication'and Deſertion they Voted and Reſolv'd, the means by which they 
. 7 Votes iy the Throne became Vacant, was falſe and treacherous, and that King Fames muſt needs go, 
1 De:laratim Innuendo, (for without Law there is no dealing with this Levite) becauſe the Devil drove. 
e both Henſes Bebold Thrice Honourable and Sage Repreſentatives what is become of your Honours, and 
12 February, how vilely you are dealt withal, and your Patronage abus'd by your preſumptuous and pre- 
AA. p. 23 tended Chaplain, 1 5 | . . : 
4 The little or no difference of the words Abdication and Deſertion will do this National Anti- 


"1 Notes, p. t oↄ. 


fl. monarchical Calumniator not the leaſt Service, for *tis actually King Fames's Deſerting that the 
238 January, very Commons did Reſolve was one of the greateſt Occaſions of the Vacating the Throne. And 
1683. in their own words, That by his having withdza won bimſelf out of this Kingdom he had 
Wa Fbdicated the Government, and that the Throne was thereby become Vacant—— Withdrawing 


ak is only Engliſh for Deſertng; ſo ſays the Houſe of Commons, Sam, 0——ſon's Legiſlative, the 
% Vid. Arg. People of England, or the Fountain of Power. Bur on the contrary 7418 their Chaplain, the very 
. 15. Tile p. ſame Samuel, all this is manifeſtly falſe,  treacheronſly falſe, azainſt the Law of England, by 


Wi _ ny %, which no advantage can be taben of a King's withdzawing himſelf, but « Summons muſt be ſent 
| FR 


after bim to return in forty Days, I remember much ſuch another Summons was ſaid to 5 
| hs mov 


Obſervations on Co: ordiuacy and Joint Legiſlative. 47 
mud for by a late Lord in the Zouſe of Lords, to be ſent the D. of Monmouth to return to Nr, p. 58. 
their Houle to prevent an Attainder, as this was to avoid Abdication; the difference only this, £974 A. 
that Monmouth was ar the Head of his Army, K. F—-by their Deſertion too, at the Tail of his. 
is an Peer who as ſlily ſeconded the Moti, deſir'd Be might be ſent with the Summons D. of B. 
that mov d it. 10 © 
I Challenge this Prieſt now, with better Authority than he Challenzes Prelates, Whether this 4g. p. 19. 
be not downright Charging Falſebood, and Treachery, and Ilegality, { the three moſt odious, | 
invidious and deteſtable Reproaches that can Stigmatize any Government be it of King or People,] 
up 0 very People of England themſelves, whom he bimfe!f at the ſame time makes our 
OUernours. 8 5 
| But Principalities and Powers, whether they be the Ordinance of God or Man, are much alike 
regarded by this Polemical Champion and Challenger of the Church and State; who ſeems to me 
the Dimock of our new Democracy, who looks terrible, and ſpeaks big words; and when he 
has ſhown himſelf, and Survey'd the ground, and the Liſt, goes off without doing any good or 
hurt. We are no more to be Scribled into a Commonwealth by one ſuch a Challenger at the 
Pen, than the King's Title is to be ſupported by the Champion's Sword; And if King — Ne, p. 33, 
had no Title when he came to the Crown (as he ſays he had not) he ought to have taken up #*' 
che Challenge in Weftminſter-Hall, | i. 5 „ 
King 7 — s Reign has not been more the Subject of his Satyr and Reflection, than the e. 
volution and Adminiſtration of King Milliam has been treated by him with the ſevereſt Sarcaſms, | 
and Rudeſt Inſults and Reproaches, ſome of which I muſt crave leave to recite z that the Re- 
membrance of them may not ſuffer under that Darkneſs and Obſcuricy their Author does, and 
who is not willing things of Publick Service ſhould be ſoon forgot; but loves the Art of Memory Nuten p. 88, 
ſo much better than that of forgetſulneſs. 359, 99, 
What can Malecontentedneſs or Malice do more to make the Government odious, than 
this Demagogue and yet Darling of it has done; all this King's Foreign Expeditions and 
Acquiſts are as handſomly Ridicul'd in Mode and Figure, as Irony or Metaphor can ſet them 
forth in; and certainly none of the beſt face is pur upon the Matter, when the defence of 
Flanders (upon which perhaps that of England depended) and as I take it the King thought ſo, 
and has told his People ſo, ſhall be aſſimilated to the bringing home Saucer Eyes, and the Sa. wyes, p. 79, 
racen's-Head ; when the King's Miniſters ſhall be Cenſur'd by him (a Poor, Pitiful, Conceited 80, 81. 
and Capricious Prieſt,) and they moſt of them Peers of the Realm, for Betraying rhe Publick to 
their own ſelf and Siniſter Ends, and Sacrificing our Naval Force by Neglect, and our National 
Treaſure to Foreign Coffers, Theſe things whether true or falſe, are alike Calumnies in him, 
ſince the Reſult only of his Spleen and Reſentment ; and if he would not venture an hair of his 
head for the ſahe of theſe Miniſters, he might for his Majeſty's Honour, for which (notwithe Ay. p. rg. 
ftanding his Swagger) he will venture alike, have let theſe Miniſters alone without Libelling 
them. Theſe Minifters I think are much the ſame ſince his Penſion was ſettled, that they were 
before; when he Scribled like one that ſeem'd to have a Salary rather from St. Germains, than 
any ExpeRancies from Whitehall. 3 8 „ | | 
If His Majeſty's Dutch Guards have done him any Service, or ever endear'd themſelves fo to 
him, by expoſing themſelves to ſo many Perils and Dangers for the ſake of his Perſon (as 
Himſelf has been pleas'd to tell his People) it was time for them to take care of their own Per- 5 
ſons; and for our Crutches, as he calls them, to run away from the Cripples, unleſs they Iiæ d Net. P. 80. 
to have their Brains beat out, or their Throats Cut; and the Dutch Uſurers and Dutch : 
Lords, [like the Lords Danes for the ſake of their Danegelt] had been willing to have been 4x. p. 25. 
Entertain d with another ſuch a Bloody Banquet as our Engliſh Wives once gave their An- 43. 
ceſtors. If Sir Rozer L Eſtrange did uſe ſome Bloody Words, Sam. Fo——ſot! has found out a 
way to make Bloody Work : The Six Hundred Thouſand Pound would have been dearly earn d, 
and the greateſt kindneſs the Parliament could do them, was to ſend them our of the way; 
and by his bold Argument we ought not ro have a Dutch Lord left, no more than 4 Lord 
Dane. But what may not ſome Men dare? Old Engleſcheria, and the practice of Old „ „ 
nutus, Remiſit ad Daciam Exercitum ſuum Rogatu Baronum Anglorum, was doubtleſs in good Nee, p. 63. 
Fngliſh, to tell Myn Heers the Dutch, You muſt go the ſame way, or unde go the ſame 1 
Fate. | | | 85 7 £ rd 
But I have Two Maxims more of his, that muſt not be forgot; and for which the Govern- , p.57 
ment ought to have a gude Memory by his o Argument, in good Engliſh earneſt, as well g i 5 
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in bis Scotch Banter, if ic has any regard to Animadvert on its moſt malicious Enemies; that 


not only caſt all the Dirt and Smut upon it, but undermine the very ground under it. But 
Smut he will, be it his Miniſters, or his Majeſty, tis all one to Sam. Jo—— ſow, 


wid. Pag o1 „„ ſuch another william Pryn, „ 
vid. Pryn's Power of Wyo never was out, and never was in, © 
P I i t. — | 3 12 | s | 
K 47 > pin: But always went thro Thick, and Thin, 
W Notes, And this J think he has done ſufficiently in theſe his Two Points or Maxims ; of 


bp. 108, The Original Right Authority® alike in their Politicks, that I hope they are in their Calumny; fer he 
We #inds and enables wtopray does ſeriouſly and induſtriouſly in one of his Elaborate Pages endeavour to Exhibit 
* =_ 1 the ſevereſt Charge againſt this Government for their Lenity to the Miniſters of the 
FF l Nations wet ro ler in Laſt, and fairly undertakes to. prove that we have therefore no Deliverance, ſince 
| Foreign Nations. none of the Inſtruments of its Tyranny have anſwer'd for it, but have been all Pro- 
"Pape 90, 91. tected, or very bighly Promoted. And this is what in another place he calls a Dom- 
Tage 33. Stair- Deli verance. Here is a fine Revolution Spoil'd, and only becauſe Sam. F—ſon 
++, was not ſoon enough kick d Up Stairs, and fo we are Deliver d from Nothing, be- 
ind Page 90. cauſe” he was preferr'd to Nothing. And ſo from Sam. Fo—— ſon's Nichil habuit, comes the 
Wn. Page25- Deliverance, Nichil dedit. And here we have again one of his Beloved Maxims turn'd looſe 
= oy upon the Government, to Worry t. d i Es | | 
A2 p. 1s When in another place his Two State Maxims, his Lion and Unicorn Arguments muſt be the only 
Wt Creatures that Support it. But let him love State Maxims in Page 109, and with the help 
of his gude Memory forget that in Page 43 he had fo great an Averfion to all Maxims of State 
and Government. True or Falſe, it matters not much with him; whether falſe or true, he plays 
with his Arguments, Words and Maxims, as the Children do with their Windmils, each is beſt, 
that is their own. | De ohne, nh 5 


My Mill Grinds Pepper and Spice 


But one would think a Government was not to be Fool d and Playd withal, and tho' ſo man 
late Lotreries may have made it look a little like Child's- Play, tis ſtill 1 ſay an Edg'd Tool, not 
fitted for all Fools and Children. I: 


Netes, p.33. Well! we are Deliver'd then from Nothing, we have no Deliverance but a Down-Stair-Deli- 
go; 91. werance (that is to ſay) we are deliver d up to a greater Tyranny, (i. e.) a Pharaoh's Deliverance 
Cp when he more Euil entreated God's People, reither were they Deliver'd at all. Now here is 
| the beſt Deliverance in England ſpoil d 1 ſay, and why forſooth? Becauſe Sam. ſon was 
rg. p. 27. not made a Biſhop as well as G. B. But then I ſay, had not Titus Oates too as good a Title 
Notes, p. 91. [| as he told a Biſhop ] to the Paſtoral-Sraff 5 (for Lawn Sleeves I perceive are lik d by none 
of them, whatever they were by Biſhop Jewel) ſince His Sufferings for the Publick, and Bar- 

barous Uſage was as well lain before a Parliament, To fave the Deliverance I ſay from being 
no Deliverance, or coming to nothing, by Sam's own dear Arguments, Points and Max ims, 
Dr. Oates muſt be no leſs than Archbiſhop, for he had two Whippings to one with him, and ſo 
Wees, p. 5x, dught to have Two Conze-de-lierer , ne quid detrimenti capiat Reſpublica, or a double Bi- 
n ſhoprich. For Eccleſia, eſpecially Analicana, cannot be their Care, and even Biſhopricks with 
ſuch tellows would be but fine Cures. Titus Oates has his two Eyes indeed, and ſo of che two 
muſt make the better Biſhop 3 who as the Greek Etymon intimares, ought to be an Overſeer : 
and an Imperfc& Prieſt from the Levitical-Law could not Sacrifice at the Altar, much leſs make 
" Arg. P. 44. an Aaron or High- Prieſt. Either of them are I confeſ: gocd Red. Letter Men, the One is a great 
Lover of Relicks as himſelf confeſſes, the other once a Romiſh or St. Omer's Pri: it, as his 

[bid, Orders will confeſs, and vet both I confeſs may hate Popery alike ; and 1 urge this only for 
Fuſtice ſake, for Peace ſabe, tor the Churches and State's ſake, for I would not have Men of 
"Merit fall out, and about their Merit too; but if any preheminence muſt de given, [be it in 
| either of Chan. Finch's Preferments, ] ic. ough to go according to Merit too: There is no 
* r reaſon Mr. Fo——ſon ſhould run a wa) with all the Red Letters, and that all the Almanachs 
0 a. ſhould be got into his Boyes 3 for it they did not get into Dr. 0——+'s too, it was only from 
mais having a more Brawny Buck, and ſo the more Paſſive. But Sam. had juſt before ſet out 
his Ralends, fa that his Head was as full of Almanacks as his Bones, or an Hawker 5 3 
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Teiter- Men, 


Odious and Deteſtable Piece of Scurrilit 
or even Abdicuted Mojeſty ſet in a Jakes. 


Power we had left; and which i will be ſtill worthy his Majeſty's Royal Care to Preſerve and 


_ pacity, will never Stick, whatever Mr. Fo——ſon may or may not, or Dr. Sh—— 


of the People, This is no bare Suggeſtion, but Fact, and to this our Amen Almanack- Faſt, Efablifi'd by 
' Maker perhaps will iay, ſo be it. Fact is bur Fact, and Talk is but Talk; and if I Ti Day fv” che 
Jones's Tragical Hiſtory Corrupts the whole Race of the Stewarts, and derives it 5 TY 
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before chriſimas. So that amorg all the varieties of Golaſmith's and Rider's, Gadbury's and 


Partridze's, there was hardly one poor Kalendar cr Almanack left by this Martyy-Maker J— As: p. 8. 
for his Fellow Martyr Dr. 0—— or his Protomartyr Mr. Colledge. But let either of theſe Red ⸗- 
Kalendar-Men, Martyr- Makers, or A'manack-Makers write their State-Ephimerides Votes, p. 53: 


oy 


in what Stile they pleaſe, be it eicher Gregorian, or Fulian, [with theſe Amphibious Animals 


much the ſame, ard as eaſily to be reconcil'd upon occaſion, and what the Learned German 
we hear is like to accompliſh z ] Let theſe Antimonarchiſts, or *Eixoya Claſticks, Treat Kings 


and Princes, Monarchy and Royalty with all the Dirt and Scurrility that the Pens of Scavengers 


can Cart, or things that have diſgrac'd. a Pillory receive, there is ſtill a Noble Part, and no 
little one of cur Corflitution yer left, that will rot think our Conſtitution preſcribes it, who will vid. 04; 
not thick ¶ be it the King's *Eixoy or the Bifhop's, ] but that Dr. 0-—-'s At E is the moſt El- 


y that could daub a King's Picture tho' on a Sign-Poſt, aeg. 
| 1 | Arg. p. 47. 


But this was their Day, and the Pwer of Darkneſs to Eclipſe all the poor Remains of Regal 


Aſſert; and to ſce theſe their Days of Jubilee to be blotted out of their Kalends, and Kalendars, 


Calculated oily for a Con mo:wealth, His Royal Deſcent demands the Vindication z His injur'd 


Blood requires and calls ſor Reverge ; for the ſame Pens that vilifie Majeſty in its Royal Ca- 


might, to deſame ard debaſe the Perſons of Princes, even to the degrees of the dregs Deify'd, Notorious, Ifta 
ferable Thrant, 30 January 


Popiſh, Bigotted, Mercileſs, 


from a Riccio, ſome Talian Fidler and Renegado, [a forg'd injurious Calumny on Ce! King, Vid. Ludlow's | 
that (in her way) Pious Princeſs, for which even Buchanan that bold audacious Dif- _ . 
perſer of ir, repented; that Regal Calumniator, whom this Man of geud Memory fo 6 ra. 


much imitates.] Why according to 7. — ſon tis a ſad Story indeed; he did 3 proce 
amiſs, and it might be a defect, for talk is but talk when all is done. 5 
And is not a King in a fine Condition now, be he Poliſh or Engliſh in the hands of ſuch Var- 
lets, that make no more of Princes, and of Rcyal Blecd, than your Childrens Jeſt does of a 


Jom Thumb in a Blaik-Pudding ? Reigns, Revolutions, Miniſters, Majeſties, Principalities, 


Powers, muſt all lie at the mouths and mercy of theſe Evil-Speakers of Dignities, if they ac- 
cording to their great Arrogance and little Merits are not highly enough Dignified and Diſftingui/Þ'd, 
But Gibbets are High Places too, and One [as he ſays] of the Two ways to Preferment. 
E Carceribus ad Metam is but a modeſt Allegory for their Caſe, they come literally de brevibus 
Gay & Carcere, to be ſomewhat, to be Worthy Men, after they have been fo long Men 
Worthy, I „„ | | . 
This very Government I have prov'd, and can further prove, owes them one and the ſame 
ſort of Preferment; for our Monarchy and Royal Blood, is cur true Conſtitution, and uught 
to be the Heart Blood of the Government, and to Preſerve it, not Abrogate it, the firſt Intention Ag. p. 48 
of the People. | 3 3 | 


We have made a fine piece of Buſineſs of it, if the Deliverance muſt be loſt, becauſe every 


, 


Scoundrel and Scavenger that Swejt the Way for King William when he went to Weſiminſter, 

does not get a more conſiderable Office and Employment: Bur yet this is in a manner the Bu- : 
fineſs, and we muſt forget for what he came to Town, or what Buſineſs he had here; if we Nies, p. 99. 
don't believe his Buſineſs, and main Buſineſs was to make Biſhops of Mr. 7 — and Dr. O. 
Let him prove the Biſhop what he pleaſcs, I will be fo far his Second, as from ſuch a man- Page 94. 


ner of Writing to prove him till the Madman, and fitter ro be under the Correction of | 
Dr. Ty— n, than Dr. B——+t. For would any but a Madman make Bridges for Monarchs Kalends,p.47s 
and Kings to come over, and then bid them go back by the Bridges they came, becauſe per- 
haps they made a Bridge of the Pontifex's Noſe, and that they had no Buſineſs here, becauſe 


they did not come to do bis Buſineſs; and before he was paid for his Bridge- making, there 


could be no King: making; and no Revolution, no Deliverance without his ſratching and catching Nite P. 93. 
at the Advantages of it, If his Buſineſs catch'd a Cold, could not King William be warm in his 
Throne? No; Abrogat ion and Dethroning ſhall ſhake ir, and even Indefeaſible Allegiance over- 
turn it. Tis a Forfeirure of Saul to forget Samuel, and not to remember the Sufferer that 


laid the Bridge, and was the means of this Deliverance that was brought, for his Bridge brought Tage 355 


Aim, 
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hen the Gold or Gelt is gone, and the Gain is gone, away goes the Godlineſs after. In fine, 
tis ſich an Amſterdam Religion, that an Hollander or Dutch Chriſtian would be aſham'd of; tis 
_ Deiſm, Socinianiſm, Atheiſm, all in one; or, in a word, true Johnſonifm, Popery and Paganiſm 
put together. Tis ſuch a ſublime of Inſslence, that none could dare but himſelf to put upon a 
Religious Prince: Tis only his, To make a Tyrant of the Deliverer, and an Atheiſt of the Faith's De- 
fender: And ſo far has this Adventurer ventur'd for King William. JC 1 
The Laudæ in Religion and Engliſh Patriarchate, one would think, might have done as well, and, Ate; p. 1046; | 
I think, a little more preſcrib d, or agreeable to our Conſtitution 3 for Mana Charta, I think, does a 
little take care for the. Holy Church; and the Statutes of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, for the 
Reformation, I have granted him, out of both Religions our Travelling Religionary may preſcribe to 
Depoſing, and Dethroning, and Murdering of Princes; but then 'tis the Traveling Religion that does 
it, and not the True. And Mariana the Popiſh | mp will have much the beiter of Mr. Fo—n 
our Proteſtant one; for he recommends the very ſame two Points only upon the pure ſcore of Reli- 
Lion, that Samuel ſets up for our Engliſh Standard, out of pure Selt-Intereſt, or Intereſt of State. 
Tue learned Adverſary of this Law-Zevite is ſo condeſcending, (though fo great and lofty a 
Prelate) to yield the Point to this Inſolent and Impudent Prieſt ; as If, according to his Maxims 
and Sayings, he had certainly the Law on his fide, and makes a moſt humble and ſubm iſſive Apo- 
logy, in his Book of Vindication, for a Divine, and for a Man of his Function, and Profeſſion of 
the Goel, not being ſo well Read in the Law. But whether he will or no, I will do him that 
Fuſtice, as to think he underſtands as much of this 7aw in queſtion, and of our Legal Engliſh 
Conſtitution, as ever Sam. Fo——n did, and to think that he himſelf thinks ſo ; but ſometimes ſome 
People are ſo modeſt, they don't care to ſpeak-out, and a burnt finger will dread the fire. But 
though Herod and Pilate may be made Friends, I will burn all my Books my ſelt, if all the Law- 
Books this Arrogant Prieſt vouches for his Principles, are not point blank againſt all his Points, 
Maxims and Arguments, though there were an Army of them. So that he may burn all his n 
Reading once more, and all what he has ſince writ ; we deſire no Phenix Editions of any of it: I 
will and ſo will any one in his Senſes, believe that odd Remnant of his raving Intellectuals, as 
ſoon as thoſe falſe, treacherous and traiterous Hypotheſes that are the Reſult of his Artificial and 
yet Incoherent Reaſoning. | ES | Do 
And for this take what follows, as well as what has gone before. | . ON 
In the firſt place, Tis not the Prerogative Sajings of Britton, Bratton, or Prerogative-men, that Ag. p. 47. 
alone aſſert the King's Prerogatrve, and that of the Imperial Crown of Old England, (as many of 
our A#s of Parliament call it,) (which with this Prieſt, according to his Principles, ought to be | 
the very Teſt of Power ; ] but it runs all through the Law-Books, ſo plain that one that runs may Stamſ. Prereg; 
read it, and makes the nobleſt and beſt part of the Common Law. The 15th of Edward III. was Cole Littl. 
Repeal'd, becauſe againſt the King's Laws and Prerogative. Yep 
I won't infiſt on Sir Tho. Haxey's Caſe, who was Attainted only for bringing in a Bill that was Kic. 2. 
adjudg'd to be againſt the Prerogative : (ill Practices, with me, are no Precedents : ) But that the 
Prerogatives of the Kings of Old England are the principal part of our Common Law, is the Saying of * c Littl. 
moſt of our moſt eminent Lawyers; and then as good a Saying, I hope, as any of Lawyer Wallop's P. 344 2. 
Sayings, whether it be about the Scaffolding of Pauls, or the bewitching of the Cart; it 15 * Lord 14 ; berg 
Chiet Juſtice Coke's Saying, and therefore better than any of Baron Te-Clocks Sayings 3 tis a re- vid. Sramf,, 
peated Saying of his, in more of his Works than one: — and of ſeveral other learned Lawyers be- pleas of the 
fide. The Triennial- Ad of Car. I. and ſeveral other 4#s that had Royal Aſſent, were Repeal'd Gown and of 
Car, II. by reaſon they were made againſt the Prerogative-Royal and the Rights of the crown. #194947 
There is another ſcurvy old Saying, older than any of Brafon's Te Deum's, That Sub nulio nifi 
Deo, and Deum expecfat ultorem. It was a Law, and a good Law, in Henry VIſt's time, Nemo Lamb, p.187. 
Dominum ſuum Fudicet vel Fudieium proferet ſuper eum cuſus Legius fit — If old Hiſtory (as 
Mr. 70 n does admit) is almoſt as good in this point as Law; then old Gervaſe the Monk Gervaſ. Do: | 
ſays, and that was in the ſame Reign that Braclon ſaid ſo, It is manijeſt, the any. of England are rab. 2 255 
obliged to none but God. Here are two celebrated writers of the ſame time, both of Law and 14. m—_ 
Hiſtory, who agree in the ſame Doctrine of thoſe Times. And another Popiſh Relick, Mr. F—72 7.0 5. 
will not reliſh ſo well, as much as he Joves them: In the 1ſt of Edward IV. they declare the 
Sovereign Title to the Crown of England was by God's Law, and the Law of Nature. Here is a 
ſort of Divine Right, and an Unaccoumable Power eſtabliſh'd by act of Parliament. And long 
before that, the Parſiament, even of one that Uſurpt the Throne, or at beſt, took it by a forc'd | 
Reſignation, did Reſolye and Declare, That the Regality of te Crown of England is ſubject t 2 _ « 1 Him 4; 
| 1 enry VIII. 


16 R. 2. c. 3. 
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„Dr.5— s Heyy VIII. in plain words: told this Parlizment and Pe ple, That by the * Ordinance of 6 
Hut. Tos 3 8 er | t by the * Ordinance of 6G 
= . he was King, Queen E.itaberb, the Darling of her Subj &s; and Patrone, as ſne hes 

fol. 13, Of their Liberties, receiv d her Crown with this Recognition, That it deſcended to her b the 


Pag. 47. People : It Declares our Conſtitution to preſcribe to an Hereditary Succeſſim, and not to Dethroning 


Fag. 4. 5- not the Two Houſes jointly. And fo adieu Jo——7 the Levite, with all his Law Maxims, and 


ſtyle it; and not the Commonwealth of England, as a confounded Rebellion, and the Reſult of it, 
Democracy, Ariſtocrac), Anarchy, and at laſt a downright Tranny, ſtyled it. Ther Contains 


condemn the Bad, and fo, I'll ſhow him, dots the Law. | | Wee! | 
Vid. Gike 3d By the Courſe of this Law this Argument-maber ought to be bang d; and by his way of arguing, 
Liſtit. c. Trea- he ought to hang himſelf; for there are Arguments and Divinity, Reaſon and Fa# to be found for 
my Dogor Suicide alſo : and all this Fellow's Fetches are only from de Faito ad Jus, And notwithſtanding 
Dun. his averſion to that goblin word F AGT, he baunts us with it, and it runs in fact through all his 
Notes, p. 24. Words and werks ; And were he but de facto Hang'd, as he deſerves, we would write him down 
| ſo, Here Hangs FACT; for Fad is but Fact when all is done. . 8 
But how the Law de Facto ſtood, and ſtands ſtill, you may further fee. For, AS 
This Fellow has that Impudence and Ignorance to tell us upon this point, (which is indeed 
Nen, p. 8. like the reſt of his Points) That my Lord Coke was the firſt Author of that affected and villainous 
- Diſtinction, as he calls it in the Scots Diale&, which is as gude as the Scotch Memory, of our having 
Kings and Queens de Facto, in oppoſition to de Jure. Now this villainous Diſlinction is as civil an 
Application as his treacherous Hpotheſis, and both to the ſame Powers, the very Powers and Acts 
3 Ed. 4, c. 1. of Parliaments, In the 1ſt of Edward IV. all the three Hen:y's of Lancaſter are call'd Kings in 
Dtrieea, and not of Right. In the gth of the ſame Reign, by particular 4#, Traytors to the King 
9 Ed. 4. c. I. de Fay were puniſhable for that very Crime by the King de Fure. My Lord Bacon calls 


Tz Richard III. a King de Facfo. And then again, in Henry ViIth's Reign, we have another Special 


7 Aft, that exempts Subje&s from being queſtion'd by a King de Jure, for what they did under 
a King de Facfo. But by his own Villaindus A#s he is bound never to have the Benefit of this 
i Nvtes, p.8, AZ, no more than of his Clergy 3, for he is Lamjer and Divine alike, and with the ſame Impu- 
An. P. a. dence and Authority falls foul on the Bible, [that miſc-Vancous Book, as he calls it] and our 
0 Biſhops, that he does on Littleton and Coke; and what is more abominable, would ſtill be 


This 


thought both Divine and Lawyer, 
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This Law, with which he ſwaggers ſo much, as if he were an Oracle of it, when alas, all the 
Pttle ſhreds and ſcraps with which he pieces up his Pamphlets, are well known to be only what 
he pick d up at the feet of his two Camalels, Wallop and Hunt; the Body of this Law, I ſay, what- 
ever Fool's Coat or Knave's Cloak he would put upon it, ever ſtood and ſtill ſtands in defiance to 
thoſe his Points and Maxims 3 as I think I have ſhown, and ſhall further ſhow. And if our 
9 Law be not like to agree with Mr. Fo ns New Maxims, I can't help that; he ſhould have 
— _ ar alone: Tam not bound to muzzle the Bear, no more than he was to take him by 
the Beard, „ ne 4 1 | 
Buy this Old Law of England, the True Legiſlitive, the Executive Sanction of a Law is ſo plainly 
lodg'd in the Regal Power, that all the Wallop's and Hunt's, the Galamiel's and Nicodemus'sto this 3 
Phariſaical Levite, will never be able to help their lame Dog over the Stile: fo that his Pen- Knife tes, p. 68. 
muſt go to work once more, and cut out three or four Pages of his Argument, becauſe all Banter, 4. p. 4c. 
and againſt La. | 5 ES NN S* k 
For the Law ſays, The Old Modus tenendi Parliamentum fays; and the ſame ſays my Lord Coke, Vid. M .. te. 
and moſt Law-Books, That Rex et 7 rin ipium, Caput ꝙ Finis Parliamentt : And then, tis plain, nend. Parl. 
he muſt be ſo of the Legiſlative too; he Fat leaſt the principal part of it, the Head and Tail ot os * 
it, and that I take to be as good as the other parts of it, call'd the While, If it bea Grammatical . 18 T 
Pedantry of Words that will only pleaſe, this Law-giver and Legiſlative muſt [ as I have ob- 16 f. 2. c. . 
ſerved] be etymologically underſtood to be Legem ferre. The Two Houſes have the whole of it, 5 Ei. c. a. 
and the King has nothing of it joint with them: Tis their Office, of preparing and furniſhing both . P. 5: 
Bills and Words ; I never heard it den d, much leſs-banter'd on and abus d And the Chest opening 
Power of the Pariſh of Burking is a fetch of his Arzument and Reaſon that generally runs into Ibid. 
Banter and Ridicule. The learned Hoober, though he was no Fudge, yet is call'd the Fudicious, _ 
and he ſays, Laws toke their force not from thoſe that deviſe them, but- from the Power that-gives 
them the firongth of Laws. And though the King of England can't make an 4% of Parliament 
without the Two Houſes Concurrence, or their finding Stuff and Materials, J tell him, his Argu- 
ment is ſtuff, and ſtuſt with Nonſence and Sedicion, to inferr from thence, that the Sanction of 
a Law, which is the true ſence of Z-giſlative, the Executive Power, is to be put into horbpoteh 
with the Two Houſes : (It is a Law term too, though this Levite may not like it or know it.) Lord Coke 
His Argument is compos'd not only of the Pedantry of Grammar, but of the very Sophiſtry of . {ir 
the Schools. For to make that the Cauſa Rei, becauſe perhaps the Thing could not be done | 
without it, is making that the Efficient Cauſe, which is only the Cauſa ſine qua non, which a 
pleaſant Sophiſter of my Remembrance was wont to call a Cauſe that was no Cauſe at all, And 
therefore I ſhould deſire this Opinzatre of the Law to call à new Cauſe, and let the Law alone; 
for it was not made for his C:pacity nor Knavery ; no more to be underſtood by him, than to be 
| perverted. When this Oracle of no Law was Carted to burn, and got that Almanack in his 
Bones, (which yet ſome get about London with leſs pain, though they prove greater-Martyrs,) 
there was a greater Chest-opening Power that carry'd him through Hulbourn, than what he has 
lodg'd at the other end of the Town in the Three Keys of the Pariſh of Barking. But theſe 
Three Keys of Barking will do him no more ſervice than the great Key of Bracton, till he can cp 4 pq - 
prove the King but one of the Three States, which this Maxim of the Law mention d above; the c. 1. 
very Key of Bracton, and many other Law-Books and Maxims do utterly deny, and entirely con- 
fute. By his Argument, every one that had an hand in his Whipping, had an hand in the Legiſſa- 
tive by which he was whipt; and by that it may be proved, the Two Houſes had him whit, and Vid. 1R. 2; 
not the Court or the King; for the Zaw whipt him, and whipt he was by Law. 1 Eli. 
In the Roll it appears how King Edward came and gave his Thanks to the Three Eſtates 3 of 
which if he were one, he ought civilly to thank himſelf for his Thanks too. In another, tis Re- 
corded in the Name of the Three Eſtates of this Realm, that is to ſay, the Lords Spiritual, Tem- 
poral and Commons. And in the A# of Queen Elizabeth 5 We the Lords Spiritual, Temporal and 
Commint, repreſenting the Three Eſtates of your Realm. | a 
Thus we ſee, that the King-Key of the Leziflarive is not a Common Key with that of the Trium- Ag. h 5. 
virate of Barking : The Parſon and the Two Churchwardens is determin'd by the Statutes, and our 
Books of Law, and our Acts of Parliament, an Authority to which all his Notes, Arguments, .: .. , 
Kalendars and Almanacks are Maſte-paper: ſo Quomodo Legis ? aut non Legis? Clerice abi ſcriptum r 
eſt 2 ſay I too, ; | „ 
My Lens Coke, in the very firſt lines of his excellent Chapter of the Conſtitution of Parlia- 4 IA. c. 1. 
ments, tells us, That High Court conſiſts of the King's Majeſty s ſitting there in his * 
| | apacity, 
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Vid. Meds Capacity, and of the Three Eſtates of the Realm, (viz.) iſt. of the Lords Spiritual; ad. the Lords 
Vis 8” Temporal; and the 3d, Eſtate is the Commons of the Realm : plain words in the letter of th 

W cx. 3647, Law, and out of the Mouth, and under the Hand of the greateſt Lawyer. CR | 
= That the King is the Head of the Parliament, the Lords the principal Members, and the Com- 
Drier, 60, mons the inferior Members, was Law long before that; and if this Lerite will look into the Law 
| " = i. I have left him in the Margin, and will read the Law before he writes of it, he'll find it ſo. 
Bie. 30 H8. And his beloved Modus, made before the Conqueſt, ſays more; for it makes the King, as I have ob- 
FSi. 55, 60. ſerv'd, both Head and Tiil of the Parliament, and fo the Two Houſes can be neither. And by this 

4. E. p. 1, MHoaus, or Manner, Hilliam I. be he Conqueror or not Conqueror, for the Learned differ *I held his 

| $3 — 18. Parliament, approved it for our Engliſh Conſtitution; and (as my Lord Coke ſays ) according to 
DN © this Modus, held a Parliament for England, Magna Charta approves this Modus, and the other 
tinorm, Dr. B. Charters were regulated according to this Modus, And certainly then this Modus muſt be as 
Anſwers, good Law when it aſſerts the King's Prerogative, Supremacy, or Superiority, as when it is made 
—— y theſe Anti-Prerogative-men, the 8 of the Subjects Privileges, Properties, and 
1 — ad ay Liberties 3 for Modus is but Modus ſtill, and much good may it do Mr. F——7, who has done 
All him ©, his Cauſe but little good yet with the Law. A Con:Qyniin the Legiſlative, and in the Sovereign 


$ 


74. int. p. 2. and Enact ing Power, are Powers vaſtly different. | 
| And after all, it is not the Co-ordinacy of the King in the Legiſlative that alone is ſo con- 
tended for by theſe Democraticks : That which they labour for, is what they would have fol- 
low from it, and might well inferr Ca Conceſſion, which, as the Schools ſay, Dato uno abſurd, 
mille ſequuntur.] And this very thing made the Parliament of 41, that overturn'd our Conſtitu- 
tion, and to which, for that good reaſon, we do not preſcribe, ſo zealouſly to inſiſt on the 
Advantage they thought they had got from the Lapſe of King Charles I. in the penning one of 
: his Anſwers to the Remonſtrance of the Two Houſes, wherein he ſeem'd to admit and own him- 
Vid. Nh. ſelf one Third part of their Three Eſtates; and therefore Mr.Ruſkworth very wiſely (but not, I 
Jas. l: hope, ſo honeſtly) publiſh'd King Fames Iſt's Speech to his Parliament, and makes that King 
„ Vid. Nalſor's P 8 . . 
Allee. ibid. thus tell them, Their Conſtitution, and that a Parliament, does conſiſt and is compos'd of the 
King and the Ino Eſtates; whereas the Original Manuſcript af the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
lainly tells us the quite contrary, and that the King's words were, (which he either falſifies, or 
Iſely publiſhes,) That it was compos'd of the King and his Three Eſtates, But Royal Authority, 
with theſe ſort of Authors, is a very inſignificant Thing; and therefore what the Subject ſays, 
with them may have more weight with it, and then what the Law ſays muſt have more again, 
And therefore though Sam. Fo——1 tells us, what the Chancellor told the Parliament in the 
Ke, p. y. Sth of Edward IV. and that he declared the Three Eſtates to conſiſt, iſt. of the King, as Chief; 
ad. of the Lords and Biſbops; 3d. of the Commons I will tell him of as good and better Au- 
thority that ſtates it quite otherwiſe. My Lord Coke is allow'd to be the greater Lawyer; 
and if we had no other or better Authority, he tells us quite another ſtory. In his excellent 
Chapter of Parliaments, he tells us, It is compos'd of the King, as Head; and of the Three 
Eſtates, which are the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons. g 
But to wave the plain words of the greateſt Lawyer, let us look and ſee what the Law it ſelf 
Vid. Aires, fays 3 and then we find the very old Modus tenend. Parliament. ſays, That Rex eſt Principium, 
caput & Finis Parliamenti. Now by Judge Jo——2's or Judge Forteſcue's Leave, if our King 
ſhall have Leave, to play the Rex, (for Royal Power, with theſe Panders of. a Popular one, is but 
a Puppet-Play,) then thoſe three words of the old Modus will quite exclude him from being one 
of the Three Eſtates, if they do not make the whole Eſtate to be eſtabliſh'd in one. But the old 
Modus of our Anceſtors, with ſome new Politicians, is like their old Cloaths, which they make 
2500 eicher fooliſh or faſhionable according to their fancy. And therefore though Sam. Fo——n 
L i; x loves the Modus ſometimes as well as other old Relicks, when ir puts him in the faſhion, in a good 
00 Gown and Caſſock, and a competent ſine Cure or Penſim, a Comfortable Importance with a 
0 Leathern convenience; but hates it as much as Popery, when it pulls off his Gown, puts him in a 
. 5 Stone-Doublet, or a Hooden - Ruff, or the Dirty-Abborring Attendance at a Cart - Arſe z yet Law is Law, 
| as well as Fa& is Fa. However, we won't rely too much neither upon his beloved Modur, 
Roa be eſpecially ſince another of his Coadjators, Will. Prynn, of as good Authority as Tom. int, calls 
= * 2 it, a meer ſpurious Forgery and Impoſture of Antiquity, full of groſs Errors and Abſurdities Þut I hope 
ron's Ajridg, none hitherto have thought As and Records, Statuſes and 4s of Parliaments ſuch, and to them 
Vid. Au. I dare appeal alſo, : EE 
0/41. 
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And in another Roll of Hen. v. antecedent to the 2th of Edw. IV. and mention'd 23d of Hen. VIII. 


7 will lick his lips again upon this old Relick of Popery, ſince *tis a preſcribing Relick for 
Abrogating, Dethroning and Murdering of Princes, according to our Conſtitution 3 but it abrogates 


| Obſervations on C o-ordinacy and Joint Legiſlative. 55 
Old Verflegan tells you of the Three Eftates, Lords Spiritual, Temp:ral, and Commons, in the 
Conqueror s time. In the Record of Edward III. the whole Eſtates are willed to Conſult. Upon 22 Edw. 3. 
which, the Roll ſays, The Lords ad Commons took Great Advice : words that won't admit the rk DEED + 
King to be one of thoſe Eſtates, be they Two or Three. So in ſeveral others, the King gives 10 = 750 
Thanks to the whole Eſtates, and not to himſelf, as part of them, and one of the States Generals. Edw. 3. wr 
the Three Eſtates are expreſly nominated to be requir'd to give their Aſent to a Peace made 

with France, which muſt be meant of the Lords Spiritual, Temporal, and Commons. And as we 

ſee how it ſtood defin'd upon Record before the new Definition of the Chancellor in Edw. IV. 


fo youll ſee what fence Antiquity had of the Three Eſtates ſoon after. I could have inſtancd in 17 Edw. 4. 
2 Chancellor too inthe ſame Reign, who, in his Speech to the Houſes, made Four Eſtates of it, if 


we muſt take in the King for one; for as the Book of Record ſays, he concluded it under the 
Perſon of the King, under the Perſons of the Biſhops, under the Perſons of the Lords, and under 


the Perſons of the commons. But letting alone what our Chancellors ſay, we will have recourſe 
to what the Rolls and AFs themſelves ſay : And, Ee | ED 


The iſt of Richard III. puts the Point out of the reach of Cavil and Diſpute. I know Sam. 1 Ric, 33. 


away clearly too his Chancellor Forteſcues Opinion, in & Edward IV. Read, Try, and Judge: 


Whereas befote the Coronation and Inthronization of our Sovereign Tord, Richard III. a Roll of Parch- 


ment, &c. on the Behalf and in the Name of the Three Eſtates of this Realm; that is to ſay, 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and of the Commons by Name, And as they call'd them- 
ſelves the Three Eſtates in their Convention, before they had their King, who could not make one 
of them before he was ſo; Therefore it follows, 
Now by the ſaid The Eſtates aſſembled in this preſent Parliament, &c. And further, in the 
Alt that Recognizes Jiis Right, which though it abrogates his Nephews after they murder d them, 
yet Enacts, That his Title and Eſtate in the Crown-Royal and Dignity of the Realm, was grounded 
upon Right and Inheritance, apon the Laws of God and Nature, upon the. ancient Laws and laudable 
Cuſtoms of the Realm; [words, I think, that abrozate too all Preſcription to Abrogation and De- 
3 There we find too, when in full Parliament, they define themſelves in theſe 
words: 


Therefore, at the Requeſt, and by the Aſſent of the Thꝛee Eſtates of this Realm; that is to ſay, 


at 


the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons of this Land, aſſembled in this preſent Parliamem. 


And then in the end, At idem Dominus Rex de Aſſenſu dictoꝛum trium Statuum Megni omnia C 
fingula præmiſſa in Billa prædict. contenta concedit, & ea pro vero, inaubio pronunciat, decernit & de- 
clafat. Here is ſuch a deal of Legiſlative, that iv one 44 it undermines and blows up S. Fo——n's 
other Two Maxims, (for he may have Two hundred that are not worth one farthing) of the 
Co- ordinacy of the Legiſlative Power, as well as of his and the Chancellor's Three Eſtates 3 it blows 
up his Arguments, I tay, as effectually, as Faux his Gun-powder would have done the Tio - 


| Houſes, and all the E ſtates of the Realm. But yet, as much as he loves Relicks, I don't like the 


making good my Argument from bad Times, and to preſcribe to Antiquity, to make the preſent 
worſe z therefore will conclude with the Authority of the bet Days, and beſt Parliaments we 
have had ſince the Days of our good and beſt Queen, Queen Elizabeth, who there themſelves 
tell us what we are to take for the Three Eſtates That is, 

e Tour Majeſty's moſt Dutiful and Zoyal Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com; Eliz Ct 
mons in Parliament Aſſembled, repreſenting. the Thꝛee Eſtates. of your Realm: and this being 
Unrepeal'd, ends the Diſpute, and can even ſilence Cavil. Tis plain Letter and Law, aud 
therefore above Argument, which 1 never fetch'd from Times or Parties, but at all Times have 
arcued againſt al! Parties who invaded the Legal Prerogatives of our Regal C onſtizution. 

Let the King be one of the Three Eſtazes, eyery one of the Three Eftates will be alike Kings © 
And there we have the Three Kings or Key! of Barking, which muſt be alike power ſul, if they 
have the ſame Cheſt-opening Power, though they may have different Wards to open different 


Lochs; but theſe may be Kings of Barking, or Kings of Brainford, but I am ſure they are no 
* of England. BY the ſame Argument the Individuals of two of thoſe. three Eftates may be 


called Kings too, and, I think, have been ſo called, and tis what theſe Scribes would aſcribe to — 
them. And then in the days of Mr. Fo——1n's Forteſcue we had but 300 Kings, for only then, coke 4 nfl. 
he fays, ſo many ſate in the Houſe of Commons; aud now we may have about 500, fince at Ye c. Tul 


— — . — 


Obſervations on Co- ordinacy and Joint Legiſlati ve. 
ſo many their Houſe now contains. And does not this now make as pretty anArgumentas Mr. 7o— 's 
Book, that is, as pleaſant a Jeſt ? If every part of a Politick Body, that has but the leaſt ſhare 
or ſhadow of a Legiſlative, muſt participate as much of it as the King; it may be as eaſily 
proved, That every. petty Town-Corporare is as Ce: ordinate with the great Convention of States, 
and Mr. 70 — ns poor Pariſh of Barking (pardon his ee as much Legiſlators as the 
High Court of Parliament; for by the Laws of the Land, and Cuſtom of the Realm, even thoſe 
can make their Bye. Laws, and binding to the Subject, (and that without Cuſtom or Preſcription,) 
if they be but for the Good of the Publich , or, as the Law ſays, Pour Reparation del Egliſe oy 
Hu So that here, by Mr. Fo——'s Book- Argument, for tis no Lam - Argument 
. (you ſee,) nor Sencc-Argument,” we have a fort of perfe## Legiſlative Thꝛee Eſtates, or Tree 
Kings, in the Pariſh of Barking ; and not only the Parſon, with his Two Churchwardens, but the 
Waywardens, and the beſt of the Pariſh, have a ſort of Legiſlative in to the Bargain” : 


4 ; x Foe. 2 3. Behold, Thrice Honourable and Thrice Sage Repreſentatives of your Country / By ſuch Arguments, 


what will become of the Legi/tative ?. what will become of our Monarchy 2 By your King's being 
® Goke 4. Inſt. one of the Three Eſtates, what will hecome of our Laws, that ſay the * expreſs contrary? 'Tis 
e. 1. 1 R. 3. no matter what becomes of ſuch Authors and Arguments that contradit them, Let ſuch tDedicc- 
1 — 4 tions as would put falſe, treacherous Hypotheſes, dangerous and deſtructive to our Engliſh Monarchy, 
+ ee. upon an Houſe of commons, who by their + Oaths are ta be true Aſſertors of it; let them be blorred 
has Avex out of your Journals and Remembrance, and their Books purg d, but || ſo as by Fire: For this is 
the Xing is the Power of Darbneſt, or that dark ſide of Impotency, that will bring us all (as once it did) into 


i che only Su. Confuſion, and blot out all the Remains of Ryyalty, and the Rights of our Engliſh Monarchy ard 


preme, &. Conſtitution. Your Honours have ſhown your ſelves, in your late Seſſions, * ſuch Sage Repreſen- 


| _— Eliz. tatives, as were ready upon all Occaſions to Conſult your Country's Good, and at the ſame time 


Frag. 7. the King's Safety, and Juſt Rights : Let the Laws that relate to them ſtand as they are, without 
Ves their altering them to pleaſe a Levitical Perverter of them, that wanted only a Conge aEſlire, while 


PAddreſes.0 he cry'd Nolo Epiſcopare. 


The Old Laws of Old England, which our old Anceſtors ſaid nolumus mutare, as they ſtand, ſay 


+" 2 2.8 fuprs thus, Leges Anglicane Regum Authoritate jubent, (as I have obſery'd before.) Now here is, in two or 


N 
4 


100 29.8% take away) by this Law is Ena 


= three words, all the fix Pages of Jo——1's Arguments, and halt a dozen more, turn'd all again 
into Stuff and Banter; and the King's Hand made the Authoritative Hand 3 not by Dr. Womack's 

Hana, but under Judge Bra&on's Hand. But his Impudence may call this an Inſolent Expreſſion alſo; 

but ſo we ſee the Law expreſſes it (elf, therefore we will, to ſuperſede this Prieſt's Inſolence, 

if poffible) ſee how our Solemn and Judicious Acts of Parliaments, in this Point, upon 

weighty and extraordinary Occaſions, were wont to expreſs themſelves, and do expreſs themſelves 


upon this Subject: But with ſuch Inſolent Fellows our Acts of Parliaments may have Inſolent Expreſ- | 
fions alſo. FR EE Ie TY | 


7 Ede, 3: In Edward IIId's time, an 4# was declared void, though Paſt, becauſe the bare Form of 


Lie Roy vult, by Error, was wanting to it, though the King had declared his Aſent to it. 885 
22 Edw,3z; In the ſame Edward IIId's Reign, Reſolved the King makes the Laws, by the Aſent of Zords 


8. 6. and Commons. £ ; 5 50 ES 
The Royal Aſſent to an 4# of Parliament, ſigned with the Kings Hand, and expreſs'd in his 
12 Hen, 8. Letters Patents under the Great Seal, and declared to the Lords and Commons, ſhall be as effectual 
% 21. z if he came to the uſe, and Aſented in his own Perſon. This, if the King's Legiſlative were 
1 Co- ordinate, himſelf one of the Three Eſtates, were abſurd and impracticable. . 
72 H. Cb. The Laws and Acts of Parliaments declare it is no Statute, if the King Aſſent not; and he may 
aH7. Dißaſſent: His Negative Voice, 4 which Mr. Y— U, Mr. H«—t, and this their Pupil would 
ed and Eſtabliſi d. And ſuch Fellows as in ſo high a Point pre- 
ſume to tabe off the Law, the Law, in all Common Juſtice, ought firſt to rake off them: For 
my Lord Goke well obſerves, No one wreſtles with the Law, 'but ſooner or later it breaks 
bis Neck. OD 1 9 55 . 
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e 
Our Rings antienily more Abſolute, and the Folk-motes no Parliaments. 
9 R. 5 — n, by his way of making Kalendar: and Almanac he, does not ſeem to be taken 


ſo much with the Young Law of King James I. or Car. I. and II. or the Middle-aged 
Law of Hen. VIII. Hen, VIE. and Edw. III. (which, by the way, are the beſt Guides, 


in the cleareſt Path, and without the Wilderneſs of Antiquity.) Yet however, for Good- 


3 ſee alſo gd the Old Law; and when we 
come thereabouts, we find old Lambard, that wrote a Book of Tub. rao. nan. p. 63, 65: 
them, to ſay thus, and to teach Prieſts what Prerogative js, and rn * e EO 


Duty. Si ſummo Fure urgetur, ad Regem ut Onus alle vet provocato, Leg. Inz. ibid. p. 1. Ego Inas Dei beneficio Occs- 
Docemus quod miniſtri Dei ſecularibus ſuis dominis firmi ſint: & fideles. e err a who inflituto Cemedi pa- 
Iis Alegiance, and Paſtive - Obedience: Tis a ſort of Dernier Reſort, e dee eee, e dee 


and a Diſpenſing Power as old as the days of King Edgar, And ſapiens ppl met e ee 
from other Parts of his Works, you find, the Seven Kingdoms of | Vfw 

the Saxons had all their Laws made by their Seven ſeveral Sorereigns; of which confusg'd 
number the Confeſſor cull'd our the beſt, and call'd them after his on Name, King Edward's 


Laws, or the Confeſſor's Laws, which they bear to this day. And 
ſo did alfo other of the Daniſh and Saxon Monarchs make and 
nominale their Laws, with the aſſiſtance only of ſuch Witena's dentifimorum è noſtris Cmſilio uſas fur, Bc. 


or Folks, Wiſe Men or otherwiſe, as they thought fit ſhould more, Leg. Alured. Lamb, p. 22. 


meet and aſſemble. Ido not value it that hair of his head he RES | EE 1 
would not venture for His Majeſty's Miniſters, whether he will make this a Parliament or call it Arg. p. 14. 


a Parliament : He may make himſelf or call himſelf what he pleaſes, as King Charles IT. pleaſantly 
anſwer'd to a celebrated Miniſter that defir'd leave to call himſelf a Marquis, But this I'll ſay 
and ſwear, That it was then no Houſe of Lords, and no Houſe of Commons as now conſtituted, 
and nothing like it, as well as their Arguments fetch'd from thence are like to nothing. | 

In thoſe days they were Conven'd for their Advice, and not | 


to give their Votes and Conſents 3 which varies as much as Content Hee ſunt Senatus-Conſulta & Inſtituta gue Alu- 


does from Jt Cane, and Jo rom 93 forthe Queſtions e e 
were hardly or never put, Their Folk-motes then, by what will pag, 15 Keek h : : 
appear, were not unlike to thoſe we find in Sweden or Denmark © bog” 

now, where the King meets to propoſe, and the Witenagemote and Folk-mote to find out Expedients, 


and not Diſputes. For though the Matter propos'd may be carry'd by a majority, they are gene- 


rally Unanimous in their Reſolutions to gratifie the King's Will and Pleaſure ; and that, in effect, El r4wa7, 
was the Pioclamation-Law of our old Saxon or Daniſh Arbitrary Kings of England, and to preſcribe Rex etiam, 


to that Conſtitution now, is to preſcribe to Sat ery, Popery, Tyranny, I do not only ſay ſo, but atg#e etiam 


I ſhall prove it ſo down from our Conqueſt by the Romans, where we were a Colony o Tributary ng Joy? 
Slaves, to our Conqueſt by the Norman, by which we were made but little better. And 1,54 38. 
Mr. F——-n knows the Daregelt was an Impoſition Sans Parliament, Sans Michael, Sinoth, Wite- 
nagemote or Folk-mote : And they never moted till they came to Cutting of Throats, and our old A. p. 23, 


Engliſh Wives decided it in the Meeting of Goſſips. From which, without the help of Spe man, 42 


or the Gloſſary, I will teach him to ſpel one Mote more, and this may be call'd the Frauen- 


mote. This old St. Brice's Day, or the Daniſh St. Bartholomew, was indeed a Cruentum Negetium A. P. 42. 
But whether this Sacrificing Prieſt did maliri ſuch another, and to make Tord Danes of. Mnbeer 


Dutch, when he puts the Parallel, and makes them ſuch another ſort of Vſurers and Merchants, 


III venture to leave to His Majeſty's Miniſters to decide, for whom he will venture juſt nothing. 
If ſo, as I obſerved before, the late Parliament, to preſerve: their Threats, ſent them au ay in 
ag time. They ought, if they had look d to their own preſervation, to have gone ſooner 3 


for, by Sam JFo-———n's Notes and Arguments [which had whented it well] the Knife was at 4g. p. 23. 


their Throats ever ſince 92, and 94; and here muſt have been Knighton's Cruentum Negotium 42. 
again, becauſe Rogatu Baronum Anglorum non remiſit ad H- diam Exercitum ſuum. And Nitez, p. 83. 


| have not His Mjeſiy and Miniſtry a fine time of it, when He and His muſt lie at the mercy of 


TE ſuch 


Ego Aluredus Occidentalium Saxenum Rex pru- 
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| Our Kzngs antiently more Abſolute, 

ſuch Argument-makers, Kalendar-makers, and Monarch- mabers? Nor can a wiſe Parliament, a true 
Witenagemote, be condemn'd for Conſulting the preſervation of thoſe whom a Conrt-Penſioner has 
taken ſo much pains to murther and deſtro rr. | 
Take a ſhort view of the Tranny of the Daniſh Reigus; the Revenge of which this pre- 
.=- | 2 Court - Writer and Cut-Throat Libeller recommends; and vet, for Liberty's ſake, ſends us 
ce Mr, P, back to review. Look upon the Proceedings of the Norman, which ſome would (of the ſame. 
I Append. and Complexion with 7) have to be no ſort of Conqueror at all, and indeed Authors and Argu- 
As. Ani. ment makers alike ; and then tell me whether the tredding ſo hard on the heels of Antiquity, - 
5 Numa. for the ſake of our Liberty, will not daſh out the Teeth of thoſe that follow her; and by 46- 


| ſoime Kin;s, reduce us into Abſolute Slavery, Tis plain, as much as Sam. Fo—— has glo- 
lłieouſly and triumphantly routed them now, we had the Devil and all of Conquerors from the 
FC, beginning. The Romans Conquer'd us, tis plain, or elſe their Authors and ours lye both; but 
| 8 * 2 in ſeed, I muſt confeſs, for the glory of our old Anceſtors, they were a pretty while about it: It 
ul. Reories, was a work 'rom Falius to Domitian, and worthy only of all the Twelve Ceſars, and almoſt of 
Tuo Hundred Years to compleat it; but our bufine(s was done at laſt, and, as their Hiſtorian 
tells us. we were Conquer d and Reducd: Dun ſinguli pugnant, univerſi vincuntur,. 
RIES +. come nearer to the Old Days and Kalends of Foll. motes: Our Old Britain, Vartiger, 
_  topreerve himſelf from the Highlander 3 for neither Agricola's Wall, nor Adrian's or Severus's 
CTY Additions and Reparations could do it, ir ſeems: [ Which, by the way, Indefeiſible Sam. may as 
® Stow makes well make out to have been the Fortifications * of Namur, as the old Folb:motes our preſent Par- 
- as of Jiamenst :] To hinder, I ſay, theſe Pi&s or Scottiſh Incurſions, did that old Britiſh King call in 
the Saxons; but whether he did it by the Advice of his Witenagemore or Folk-mote, is much a 
queſtion : I think one of our Hiſtorians ſays, it was either done upon his own bead, or only upon 
the Advice of his Cabjnet-Councellor the Prophetical Merlin, (i. e.) in modern Engliſh, another 
A. p. 42, 70 — n, a Kalendgr-maker or Almanach-mekbey, as he makes himſelf. But that prov'd a Cruentum 
13 Megotium too for Old England, and a very bloody Buſineſs ; and as Merlin eaſily whiſtled them in, 
ſio they were reſolv'd, and fo we found it, that they would not be ſo eaſily whiſtled out, and 
many a bloody Battel was fought before we could get them again over the Water. 
In theſe Reigns, I think, we don't much preſeribe to Parliaments or Folk-motes : Old Merlin, it 
ſeems, was Privy-Councelbr, Witenagemote and Folk-mote, all together. But I'll grant him, in thoſe 
days, we can preſcribe to Electingę, Detbroying, Abrogating and Murdering of Kings and Princes. For 
Vortiger was Elefed and Depot d; his Son Vortimer was ſet up and ſet down too, and Vortiger again 
ſet up. Old Aurelius the Roman burnt him at laſt in his Caſtle, and then ſet up himſelf 5 and 
then he, and his Succeſſor Urer (the very Father of King Arthur) were both poiſon d. And 
here is indeed a deviliſh deal of Preſcription to Cruentum Negotium: but how our Con/titution comes 
to preſcribe to this, I cannot underſtand ; and do averr and affirm, That was none of our now 
Conflitution. And ſo here is this whole Argument-maker's Book ſpoil'd in few words, and the 
Conqueror of Kings Conguer'd by his own Argument. Theirs then was none of our Conſtitution 
now z firſt, becauſe it was Tyranny, Abſolute Power without Reſerve 3 no Rule of Laws or Limi- 
tations, but cither the People Brannix d, or the Prince; they took it by Turns. But though the 
People Depos'd, Hereditary Succeſſion was ſtill regarded: We were not come to that Poliſh Monarchy 
even then, to which ſome of thele Sobzerghi-men would bring us now: We were then no Limited 
' Monarchy, and had then no Parliaments as nw; and therefore to have recourſe to thoſe dark. 
vid. 25 E4.3, Times, after ſo long a Series of a Settled Monarchy and a True Eſtabliſh'd Parliament, and both | 
3. Ku. c. 1. by ſo many repeated Acts in ſeveral Reigns, that ſet it in ſo clear a Zight 3 this, I ſay, is Foly, 
Treaſon. Knguery, Treachery and Treaſo n. | 5 G 
' Sigebert was a Cruel and Exacting Prince under the Saxon Heptarchy, and then very fairly fore d 
dio flie from his Government, and was flain by a Swineherd: And therefore, — Ergo, — Tar. bor, 
Ag. p. 47. — Sam. Fobnſ for that, —— Depoſing, Dethroning, Abrogating 1s preſcrib d us by the nw Conſti- 
ſtution of our Engliſh Monarchy. I am ſure this is Stuff, though it be no Prerogative-Stuff, and 
mad Stuff too, and like his Mouſe-Trap, that ſnaps and catches nothing 
By their Sto. Our Hiſtory ſays of King Ina, one of the ſame Heptarchy, that he ordained Laws : And 
5 25 Mr. Lambert, that tranſlated them, ſays, ſo did the other Saxon Sovereigus too, and ſo did the 
were ſole Coufeſſor that cull'd and collected them, and call d them aſter their own Names: but we would 
San dle. de loth, by the ſame Argument, (as much a Prergatiue· man as Mr. Jo ——n may think me) that 
dare, who our Kings thould preſcribe now to the ſame way and manner of making of Laws ; That old Modus 
8 won t agree with ours now, though it were with all the Aſſent and Conſent that the „ 
Heptarohy. | —_ | 
— 


but more than one God: And i 
Fili Dei too comtrg out of his Mouth, which is more than ſome Pt ieſts believe. e 


was ever writ, we find, but two Pages further, the learned Knight and hot-headed Prieſt are 
at vat iance again, and there the unJearned Kalends muſt prevail over the more learyed Gloſſary, 


r 


ca the Polk-motes no Parliaments. J9 
and Folk-motes of thoſe Days of Darkneſs could give it. Mr. P——'s Hiſtory of the Commune 
Cancilium of King Ina is borrow'd from a Monkiſh Fable, and of as much Authority as one of 
Zſop's; for the ſame Story tells us, this King Ina was Elected by an Angel, So that we ma. 

preſcribe too to a Poliſh Monarchy with a Fure Divino. *Tis plain; Mr. e in the dar As. p. 37. 


before he loſt his wo Eyes, and for which J am more concerned than he would ſeem to be. 


* 


maker, King Alfred, who, when all is done, was directly de- 


But now we come to the Period and the Point of our Authors. The good Laws of the Law: Katerd, p. 8. 
ſcended from the old Saxon Conquerors; and his immediate Great- _ Fing Awel's Legiflative form you had be- 


| Grandfather King Egbert had not long before for him Conquer'd all ore but here muſt add. fla ego Aluvedus 


the other Six of the Seven $axon_Kings, as they the Saxons had Pane. Laut. p.. . 
formerly for themſelves Conquer d ſeveral of the Britains. Now b „„ 12 


his Argument, our Conſtitution may as well from old Annals and Law preſcribe to Conqueſt; for 


here is a world of Conquerirg work, firſt from the Roman Conqueſt, then the Saxon Conqueſt, 
then from King Egberts Conqueſt, then down-from King Alfred to the Danes Conqueſt, from the 
Dane to the Norman Conqueſt ; but from William the Firſt 1 will go no further on: And I hope | 
the Commons that have ſhown themſelves ſuch Sage Repreſentatives, will take care Mr. 7 n 
does not with his Arguments preſcribe too far bach, leaſt the Piſhop's Book ard his meet, ak 
in the fame Fire Ordeal, I am ſure here is a ſcurvy Pedigree of very Powerful and Conguering A p. . 
Kings, and a more ſcurvy: Pedigree apainſt the Peoples Power, than that he ſays Dr. Brady nas 


drawn for the Houſe of Commons, for that Sage Body and Bulwark of our Liber ties, and of the Vid. cee 


King's Rights and Prerogatives too; {but of both, no longer than it keeps it ſelf within its due „, alen. 


bounds; for if the whoſe Legiſlative were Unlimited, fart of it nevertheleſs muſt have ſome ger 
Limitations.] That Great and Learned Body I ſay, will never be the leſs regarded and: reſpefed 
by any Man of Learning for being only ſuch' as they are, from the 49th of Henry III. *Tis no 


faid. 


5 x | | | Pap. 3 
fuch Freſeription to a Muſhroom Pedigree; and a matter of four or five hundred Years make a 1 


* 


Jong Night : IT fay, ſuch as they are; for that is more than his Friend Forteſcue will allow, who Ferec. c. r8, 
makes them to confiſt but of about 300 Members, though he wrote near 200 years after, andſol. 40. 
about the ſame time that Old Lintleims Mouth, which he ſo ridicules, open d ſo much with e, = 
that Ung Dieu & Ung Roy. But it is high time ſuch Prevaricating Prieſts 3ſouths ſhould: be vid. ce on 
timely ſtopt, who will certainly come at laſt not only to teach us to have more than one King, Linlet. Pref, 
b he had ever viſited Old: Littleton's Tomb, he would have found a 

we will admit then this King Alfred held his Mitenugemotes, ))%% — 8 

and that he Conven'd them (as the Mirrour ſays which Mr. Fohnſe Ego Atbelſtaus Rex ex prudent! Ulfbelmi Ar. 


cites, or would inferr) out of every Country, fiſt aſſembler les chiepiſcopi, alimumqte Epiſcoporum' meorum Conſilis, 


Comitees, cauſed the Counties to aſſemble: Though; by the Ter Anbei. Lamb. 45, 46. 
way, the miſtake may be caſily made of Comitees for Comites or | 


Contes; and then the Caſe would be much altered only by the leaving out a letter, and be more J—»'s K. 


agreeable to the then Conſtitution to which theſe Men would ſo inſignificantly preſcribe. For plain _ 45 
it is from all Antiquity; though they labour to obſcure it, and that from their own ſelves and i id. And 
Conceſſions too, That their Fol H motes were of another ſort of make than their Mitenagemotes; Ralends, p. 3 1; 
and that the former had no reſemblance to our Parliament, though the latter might have ſom e, 32, 33.34.38, 
ſays Sir H. Spelman, and that the one was Anni verſary of courſe, and tlie other ſummoned only at 36.3758. 
the King's Pleaſure, Now this is differerce enough, I think. And what does this facetious 
Fellow do with this difference? Why, where he can't come up to Sir H. Spelman, Sir H. Spelman 
muſt come down to him; and though it be the be# and moſt learned Gloſſary (as he w Gat 

are aſl 


and the learned Knight is proudly reproach'd by the preſumptuour' Prieſt, for diſtinguiſhing berween reg. 33. 


. « Witenagemote and a Folk- mote, ſceing they were both 18 f of Wites : That Riſum teneatis— 


is indeed the hardeſt. Task here. That ſome Men are wiſe, and'ſome*stherwiſe, is certain 


and ſo there is ſome difference, I hope, 'twixt Spelmin and Fobnſon, whatever there be be- | 


tween the Wirena and Folk-mote. SO 5 | 
If this piece of Sacerdotal Conceit will ſo far play the fool, as to make diſtin&ions where there 
is no difference, and no differente where there is much diſtinction, who can help it. A Man may 
fanfic himſelf wiſe; when moſt Wiſe Men may think him mad, or otherwiſe, and he tells us of a 
Creature he knows imimaely that looks wiſe and is not. For Inſtance, upon this very re 
5 | | I 2 4 


— — 
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4 word that is never more a Jeſt than-when he makes Maxime, and puri Points, 7 if gane 
2 his learned Lucubrations and Reſearches; into ancient Records, ſhould, ber, That the 
Commons were ancientiy conſtituent and eſſential parts of the Witenagemotes, becauſe the 
_ . Alderman did of. old Aſſemble in them: And that theſe Aldermen were certainly Citizens or 


might be as pleaſant to ſome Waggs, as it 


 & o Kings anciently more Abſolute, 


| Burgeſſes of Towns Corporate, the Obſervation 
might ſeem veriſmilar to fome Blockheads ; but certainly no learned Gloſſary, no Spelman, 
| would be ſuch a ſilly Interpreter: He, and other Antiquarians would tell him, that the 4/der. 
=. ' mann! of the ancient Saxons were the King's Comites, his Gereves, his Thegns or Thanes, his 
mW _. -Councellors or Miniſters; and not Alderman Hunt's, and Alderman Fohnſon's. And this the Life 
Vir. 4. Lz. of King Alfred will tell him too, Dat period of Time in which be ſays we have the clear Law and 
5 25 p. 8. Hiftory how Parliaments ſtood. .. But with ſome Men, Aldermen may be Aldermen without di- 
. 1 inction, things may be clear and * darþ without diſtinct in. But in the darb he is, and was when 
p.35. he had his two Eyes; and his Proof but ConjeFure, though he wave Conje&ure, when all js done, 
'Y And after all, King Alfred, as King Ina did before. him, and the confeſſor after him, made only a 
rab. lz. Collection of Laws, eftabliſh'd their obſervance by the aſſiſtance of ſuch Wiſe and Great Men as 
by * he aſſembled, and ſuch the Liberi Men then only were: He did not make Laws alone, no more 
+ Of Macs. than Jan made his Books alone, But for any thing that makes for the Co-ordimacy of the Commons 
i, we! in the Le:iſlative, for their, bejng part of an Engliſh Parliament in and before the days of King Alfred, 
UW Echelberrie2 for the R ings 0 England being anciently one of the The: States; all theſe Prerogative-men; I'll 
Wc rat. engage, mall give him leave to niake the beſt of isnt. 


. 
* 


= That the Folk-mores had no ſhare in the Zegiſlative, is ſo plain, that the moſt learned Anti- 
48. P. 31, quaries themlelyes, rely on, utterly deny it ; for he ſays, Sir Hen, Spelman mude this mark of 
„ _ difference, This learned Knight did thus diftinguiſh, That a Folk-mote made no Laws. But it ſeems 


tis great Antigquary was miſled And now here is the learnedeſt Gloſſary that ever was writ, and 
Pag. 41. hat without exception; not except ing Mr. Somners, is baffled. and confuted, on! to make way 
pag. 35. for 71s Conjecture, That the Folk- motes were ſo. modeſt, that they would not call them- 
ſſlelvẽs HMitenagemotes, yet were fo... I muſt confeſs, I cannot conjecture ſo well at the Modeſty of 
0. the Old Engliſh Genius, from which, whatever it was, Mr. Fo—n muſt very much degenerate, 
tthnat has nothing but Impudence to ſupport him: For would any Impudence but his preſume 
dW to refute the Authority of him whom themſelves confeſs the greateſt Antiquarian, and of the 
learnedeſt Gloſſary that ever was writ, and prove Folk-mores to be Witenagemetes, where ſuch Anti- 


uarians ſo eminently diſtinguiſh them; and to, make them to make Laws, where they diſtinguiſh. 


1 


them by ur making them, and this upon the bare preſumption, That the Modeſty of the Folkmores 


did ſo remarkably ſhine in their Old Englth Genius, that they could not decently call themſelves 
IN.  Wiſemotes, The Conjeckure, I am ſute, is not wiſe, whatever the Moses were: A Wiſe Man 
Mm might as well conjecture, that it was the Modeſty of Mr. 70 — n made him write theſe Books. 
i P3g.47- If our Anceſtors and 01d Conſtitutian, our Engliſh Genius, preſcribd to Dethroning and Ad- 
. ©,  vancing, to whiſtling Kings in and out, I think they may be thought bold enough, whatever 
the Modeſty of their Genius were, to have ventur'd to have call'd themſelves a Wiſe-Mvre, 
if, they had thought themſelves ſo; I am ſure my Conjeckure 1s, as wiſe as his, and then the 
N Authority as good : But J hate ally more than this Fellow does Popery, yet 1s partly 
1708 bag. 43, 44. made up of it. And if the old Popiſh Clergy were in at Magna Charta, I am ſure he 
. is out in it. He may prove the Depoſing Power from Popiſh Practices, and from the Pope's Bulls; 
but I defie him to do it ſrom Magna Charta, or any Charta, according to our Engliſh Laws and 
„ LKalends, p.33, 5 this modeſt Gentleman, of much Conjecture, but of no gude Memory, [while he ſo labours 
4. 35, Cc. againſt: the ſence of the learnedeſt Antiquary, to make theſe Folk-motes Law - mabers, whom the 
vid. II. Gl. Antiquarians ſay made no Laws, ] forgets what the very old Law ſays was the chieſeſt buſineſs 
LL. Edvo, c, that Conyen'd theſe Annual Folk-mutes, and what this very learned Antiquary ſays alſo, (viz.) 
Spelm.p.31 5, To ſwear Fealty and Fidelity to their Kings; To ſmear io ſerve bim faithfulh'; To defend his Rights - 
under Gere againſt all Foreigners and Strangers 7urantur Laici omnes coram Epiſcopis in mutuum fedus; 
n. in del itatem Regis, & in Jura Regni conſervanda, Now I would willingly know whether ¶ from 
Kalend, p. 32. theſe Oaths, adminiſtred and taken'in thoſe Folk-motes, that look'd more like the King's Court 
Barons or Leet than Courts of Parliament, and wherein the Biſhops ſeemed co officiate as the 
King's Stewards] any, thing can be gathered that does preſcribe to Bethroninz, Abrozating, praying 
in Foreign Aid, or whiſtling Kings In and Out. But whatever his Hy potheſes are, tis time 
altnoſt to haye done with Fal/hood, Treachery, Treaſin, and I was never more willing te * my | 
RE SER et Ltd a : 7 | | ands 


and the Folk-motes 30 Rarliaments. 61 

hands of him; but hie has throun ſo much Dixt upon our Regal Government, that till ſomewhat k- lend. p.34 

e eg od ie ot ines he ores,» 1 8; - 6 

In one Page he dogmatically lays down, [and that without Doubr,] That theſe Folk-motes 

made Laws, and ſtrenuouſly proves it upon the place, becauſe the contrary is not to be ſuppoſed. 

But I could ſuppoſe too, that the learned Biſhop was no more out in his Point, than the learned 

Ast iquary is in his, when he gave it out ſo long ſince, as he ſuppoſed, That this Note-maker and Me, p. 94. 

ö Argunent-maker was a Mad-man. For as this Dogmatiſt proves his without Doubt, in the frame 

Page with the not to be Suppoſed 3 (0 in the next Page he is doubting again, and for a good Reaſon, x d. p.35. 
becauſe in theſe Reſearches of Antiquity he is forc'd 10 go in the dark, and feel out his Way. bo 

Now I muſt confeſs, as mad as the Biſhop makes him, at which he is ſo mad, or as mad as he 

makes himſelf, to do him Juſtice, here is à little Iucid Interval: but it does not laſt 8 

the very next lines he is proving, ar he goes in the dark, That it is as clear as the Sun, that the pag. ibid, - 

Folk-motes made all the Laws we ever hal. e IE 

In Dock Out Nettle, as much as it ſeems Childrens Play, is a Med'cine of Mr. Jo——n's for 

our Brainford Kings, or to cure us of any Kings Evil wharſoeyer, But Hellebore is a good Herb 

too, and would ſuit with ſome Peoples Caffe, better than his Maxims do with that of 
our Government. e 12 Cr CT ⁵ 


SOUL SHS GEE ITAN ieee ETSY EE OY 4. 
No this dark. Point, That the ' Folk-mote made all our Laws, though our Antiquarians ſay 
they made none, is thus clear d; and that is from the Coronation-Oath, where it is put to the King; 
Concedis Fuſtas Leges & Conſuetudines eſſe tenendas, & c. quas Pulgus elegerit, which the , Folk 
ſhall Chuſe, or, as he renders it, of the Folks Chuſing: Which Interpretation, I grant him, Fag. 16. 
ts not worth one fartbing: And no more is his Direct Proof he would Indire#ly fetch from it; for 
the very As of theſe ancient Councils do declare what is meant by them in the words Populus 
and Hulgus; and that Populus then was taken for the Nobiles Laici, in contradiſtinction to the 
Cleri; and Klgus, only for the Community or Body of Men that then met, and not for the 
Commons that meet now. Far; if they were the Folk, that, as he ſays, made all the Laws, then 
the Lords and Nobles had anciently nothing to do in the Legiſlative 3 directly contrary to the 
Proof of all Antiquity, and for which that Honourable Houſe, J hope, will not thank him now. 
For the Lords, I take it, chuſe Laws, as well as other Folk ; though I think, properly ſpeaking, 
according to Law and our Conſtitution, neither do more than Chuſe Bills, which the King makes 
Laws, Tis in all or moſt of our Bills, (as courſe fluff as he makes them) that the Commons 
Pay, Petition, Bez, Beſeech the King's Majeſty that he would make them Laws: And, he may 
be told, without Banter, Such Beggars; among our wealthy Commons may, be Chuſers too, and , „ 
that, becauſe they are no common Beggars. SEE NON OY rs 8 re 
And here, I hope, I have ſhewn him how the Matter ſtands, how the Thing is; for he tells 
us, he is govern'd by Things, and not by Words ; though in his Argu- 5 
ment of Vulzus, and in his very next Page, he leaves the Bing, and K.alend. p. 344 35, 36. 3 
flicks and. quibbles with the Word, But it matters not much what he N 19 5 Londing tas 
ſays. or unſays ; for but two or three Pages before, we haye him ſaying, , pp; cn een! Ole & Hs 
that he knew not a word of the matter, and downrightly tells us, he 57e plerique alij Epiſtori, Ltp.Edm.Rep, 
14 e . Eh. _ profil plexique alj Epiſcepi, Ltg 8 
does not know readily what this Yearly Foll-mote is; and hete he had 1g. 3 fl Ale ann 
better have ſtuck. 1 4 5 VVV 
To ſumm up this Argument and Point, which I ſhould be ſorry to ſee ſo ſillily ſet forth, as 
thoſe of our Adverſaries : Tis ex Conſeſſo, by their own Conſent and Aﬀent, againſt the ſence of 
our learned Antiquarians and their G/ofzries, That the Wirena's and Folk-motes were the ſame, 
and that the. Falkmote made Laws, as well as the Witeng, Well, then it ficke, whether 
Mr. Fo—n's ſence be better than their ſence; and there let i ſtick. ,.. .. .,_ ;. Lit bags td on. 
- 'Tis plain, The general Style of all the old Sazon Laws, as may, te ba Rex @ ſipientiiſimis Regui en. 
be ſeen in Mr. Lamberts Book of them, and in the Saxon Annals, that rep roo FF 
enn e Ne. ene Mir ges quas Edgarus Rex Frequenti Genati. 
the Biſhops and..N-bles, Lords Spiritual and Lay, were only then Conven'd, ſancivit, p. 6 
about making of Laws. And the words Populus and Liberi Homines, = Parra autem has popula quas ſervet pr cpr 
[ which ſeems to exclude the Commonalty, who then were even Vaſſals nimus Legen. Leg. Human. atque Polit. Edgar. 
to the Zords ] which are found in ſome Records, and by the e ſort of 274 2 gde en ran in 
A | d ” 43 Pat : : | Royal ſtyle, — Docemus, KC, 
Writers wreſted and warp'd for tlieir purpoſe, were in thoſe days,only, | 
underſtood of the Nabrlity, or ſuch Wiſe and Great a the King, o 
call together. And this is all that does appear to me, after the moſt Imparcial Examinations 
of the Writers of both Parties; and here 1 ſhall ſt;cþ, when this Arch. Priſt ſticks at 3 | 
13 | 1de5 


Pag. 37. 
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t ien end a 
f bis apt, Grace, ſhould 


62 © Oar Kjngs antlently "move Abſolute, = 

Beſides the Style of thoſe ancient "Laws, their Moi tells us, and particularly of this Kine 
Kalend.p. 8. A red? Reign, The Period of Time in which, he ſays, we have cleas Lam and Aw, That he 
Leges Alwred. collected and made the Laws, or à -Body of them, out: of what Ina, Ofſa, Brbelberr, his prede- 
# ſupra. cxſſors of the Heprarchy, had gathered together before; That he order d ſuchi to be obſerv'd as 


41 = 
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Lamb. fol. 22. he thought fit, ſuch to be laid aſide as he thought fir, and then ſhew'd them to his Wires, for 
4.4, + Aer go e But as clear as the Law and Hiftory ſtandr, how: Parliaments in his days flo; 
Kalend, p. 35. tis certain, in that Reign, he muſt tread upon Ruines, and the Ruines of the Fſonerchy ; and but 

a bad period of Time, when all in Arms, to ſhew how the Lams ftood: For, as our Hiſtoty tells us 

| F 7 Bos 8 The Conquering Panes were come over in ſueh Numbers; that they 
Leg. Ethelredi c-. th 0 1 e e had left the Kr, of f | 

Sqpientum Coicilinm 1 te. Sapientoms Jain” thöügh beaten! by him, continually returned and recruited! aud with - 

r pp ; 1 & Waka whom he hid continual Conflits. * The Tams and Hiftories of thoſe 

Y Confiliariz, onſult, e Mon. 5 that came after him, Edward the Elder, Athelftan, Edwin, Edmund, 

WR Leg cut. Sapientiom Conſilie.. © |,  Eqgar, Ethelred, Canutus, and his —— Succeffors, Harold and 
OOH EA Sn, * Hardihanute, expreſs their Inſtitution to be by their Kings, with his 

wißemen and Noblemen 5 The Lofds' only aſſembled at 0xf0:4; to determine #irold's R ight, and 

30 ſent afterward for Hardikanute, who ſhould have ſucceeded before him. 

Vid. lere, Alf Gur ancient and me gern Hiſtories eee id affirm, That after theſe, Edward the Confeſſor | 
of Sun * his Collection out of the Saν Laws; and thoſe of King Ina and the Heptarehy, and call'd 

Lew, them #is Laws, after his own Name. Old Sto's words are, (who writes from Ingu/phus, who 

Vis. Stews lin d in his Reign, ) Ze war the chief Aube, and Cauſe that tho Law which we dal the Common. Law 

Rep. ci. as firſt ought up, gathering it out of the Laws and Ordinances of four Nations, (vix.) of the 

Merci, Weſt-Saxons, Danes,” and Northlambgrs 3 and has here alſo a moſt Legiſlative ſort of 
expreſſion, That this King, of bis own Fyee-wHt, re/caſed rhe Tribute of Forty thouſand Pound, 
call'd Danegelt. The Chro ieles of others ſay much to the ſame purpoſe, That he made from 
our of thoſe four Nations, of the Laws, one Body certin, ſelecting the beſt, wrote them in 
Latin, wh Ss in q fort, the Fountain of thoſe' which to this day we term the Common Laws, 
_ the Forms of Pleading and Proceſs therein were afterwards brought in by the 
Conqueror. JJ ß POSE gr ee V PO IM 
"And here, think, we are come to another Period of Time, in Which we may more clearly ſee 


who were the 'Law-makers, and where lay the Legiſlative.” For tis plain, had Engliſh-men, Wites 
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or Nobles, had the management of making Laws in thoſe Reigns, much more common Engliſh 
Folz, we had never been made'ſs much French before the Conqueſt, and ſo entirely French by 
Relend. p.35. it: Mr, Johnſon's old Engliſh Genius of the Witeng or Folkmote muſt have uſed their Negatives; 
| and if Legiſlators, were ſordid Betrayers of their Liberties 3 and if Wites, no way fit to be 


recorded in his fondle JJ A a a OY | 
By what I find in old Stow, had our old Engliſh Anceſtors been able to whiſtle in their Kings ſo 
Arg. Pp. 43. cafily and to. whiſtle. them out again, this good Edward the Confeſſor ought to have gone back 
hee TT baths Way that he came, and BY fle 7 that this 20 — n, the Pontifex of our State, has 


Aid for the Ingreſs and Egreſi of pur Englifh Monarchs : For as much Engl iſh as this St. Edward 
was who reſtor d that Engliſh Bloc, he was, by his long: Education there, Cup to near forty 
years] ſo Naturaliz d into France, that it made England ſo too, not long after; and who was 
juſtlike [what ſome of our Engliſh Slips, now tranſplanted, prove, who, in ſomeſertes of years, 
forget their Mothers Milk and their Mojher-Fongue, ] Mongrel Engliſh, like thoſe of French. 
Bretagne. And this was our Bleſſed Condition, even in the days of that Bleſſed Saint; for ſetting 
afide his Donation of the Engliſh Crown to Duke William the Norman, the higheſt Point of Legiſla- 

ive, and what Thelieve, from the Old Keen Genius, neither the Folk. motes nor Witenagemotes 

$199 in Fam. Would: erer have.cencurred'with him in; He (according to the words of my Old Author, who. 
ala Gaſeſ- - wrote n being brought up in Normandy, and cominuing there ſo long, was in & manner 
4 come French, bringing. and drawing from-thence many whom be promoted above meaſure, Then 
began the whole Land to leave off the Engliſh Rites, and in many things to imitate the Manners of the 
French.” | All the, NobJemen took it to be a great point of Gentry to ſpeak French, to make their 

Charters-and. Deeds aſter the manner of the French, and to be .aſham'd of their own Cuſtom and Uſe. 

Wites, or no Wites, we. ſce it was then Regis ad Exemplum, and fo almoſt ever ſince ; for Folk 

are Vin Folk ; Kd katy a ſort of Conqueſt of the Confeſſor Three and twenty Tears 
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er 4 r 
Before tlie coming drt 
. e eee 


And 


his gfeat Menarchy, but three Coonties; and ; 


elt der 0 Parkbientr, 


And now me re come to a Period of Time to which, think. thece 4, 
| n d ane would think, th | 
Thould REEF; ape to Pr efcribe 5 but preſcribꝰ they will, Tight or —_— _ yarn 
2 $94 1 * that made us Abſolute Slaves to au Arbitrary and Forcign Tobe ; ton de fat Pri ; 
Lie y force of Arms, and a bloody Battel, made himſelf the Conquering {eg a Brgbſh 
=> rties; and rather than want Arguments for Abꝛogation, Conque# Uſurpati open ow 
hall truckle Under, to bring the Phantom of the Power of the p dur, ©firpation and Tyranny 
thors can't come up to the Cong he Peopie a Top : And if theſe Au- 
1 ne up -onqueror, the Conqueror muſt come down to them. So 
rguments are but Jeſt, their Authors can't believe themſelres. Mr aber 8 Arg. P. 4. 
as he was with Anſwers, is furniſt d indeed with a Confidence to anſwer an thing, hard he ape - oi 
eb on naar Hg and therefore well undertook to prove Willian I. — ch 10 1 8 
al 1 and Lawyers, all our Annals and Books of Law; though our ben bp 5 N . 
3 e 3 om _ of our Reigns and Acts ſand Rill o 1 Ho 6, 
| a 85 ques? is to be allowed, Sam.Fo—n's Pen. Ini 1 Edw 4. 
moſt of our As of Parliamem. But tho we have fi 1 H | Lei > 8077 muſt cut out oo ltc 
Fo — n's Name and Faff for it, (for he both * rom all Hiſtory and Law their Word, and this 1 „ 
this Argunent- maler to his bb will be N 4 — * * 47 1 AR. p. 43. 
little how this Conqueror dealt with that Fountain of Power that he-found in * p 3 * the lame ſiyle 
far he exercis d his own Legiſlative, and ſtretch' d to his Prerogatiuve; and "lk ben ecple; how in He 7. 
r ＋ for ay Regulating of Ours. FOND RE NING * 
An et us {ce what our Annals ſay: The Dooms-dat in whict ok chime Comguel? 
might read its Pom, is full of the fatal See < u Fg e. — ” — f 
call it ſo, for ſoit was; we had not only the Wirds, but the Things N gs 
and the very Thorns of it we had then in our Sides; and I can't ſee The Laws we cald 7 J 
through the Drudgery and Deſign theſe induſtrious Undertakers have, elmus . Ar 
to ſtruggle and ſttive againſt the ſtream of Antiquity and Authority, conſtiruir poſt —— 
to prove Improbabilities. For our Liberties and Properties, tho then e 5 : 
_— r e _ Conqu rd, have fince, down from a mat- p 1275 run in the ſtyle, Pracipio, prohiles“ 
er of ſive or ſix hundred Years, been ſo well ſecured to us by Mana lt w 11 bi 
C harte „the Charta Foreſt, and ſo lately by the Petition of Ricks a tht he ts his — — 1 
| Preſcription of Threeſcore Tears, which of it ſelf were enough to pre- Wiſe or Learned, with the Twelve ofa 
ſeribe to the Poſſeſſion of Publick Rights and Privileges, ſince it does County, to examine the Laws of Edward 
to the Property in all private Poſſeſſions ; that J hope there is no need of ad 15 Auen 
ſtraining a Foint, to fetch Arguments to prove our Privileges and l 
Liberties, from a period of Time in which we were a Conguer's People, er precoyrum Regis, Chron. Lichfield, 
and lay at Mercy. Tis like our Divines Over-doing of their Argu- V 
ments in Theology, when they conceſt Antiqui y with the Papilt, when ſu e 
they might as well do it with the Pagans, from whom thoſe, tis plain, in te ce b e 
er F * and n or Ware and Converſatin, wy! 1 
a great many of their Rites and Ceremonies, and which are ſtill retain d 1 
forts of Religious Worſhip. The Practices of Primitive Cbriſtians, call them by what rte Nane 
you pleaſe, were they now to be preſcrib'd to, J am ſatisfy'd both from Reaſon and Hiſtory, would 
go a great way, [and for which the Papiſts uſe it] to ſpoil our Reformation ; which is never- 
theleſ to be regarded, becauſe it looks new. Tis Time that muſt reform Abuſes, by enlightning 
our Underſtanding ; and Reformation in Religion, no moce than Ame. { chat thinks her ſelf the 
Miſtreſs of it] will never be jini/h'd in a Day. Near Two Hundred Years we preſcribe to the 
Affairs and State of our Cburch as they now ſtand; and the fourth part of ſuch a Preſcription 
had we no older Acts and Records, 1 or the ſettli Ya — 
| cords, is enough for the ſettling thoſe of the State. So that we 
necd none of theſe Author's ee back to King Alfred's Periods, the Folkmotes, and the Dobms- 
day Books 1 for J am ſure, thoſe rueful Epdcha's will undoe us and our Conſtitution, When we will | 
cet or 2 : am 3 we mt not have recourſe to thoſe days of Arbitrary Power; 
| ole Tears of Darkneſs, of Captivity, and , 1 
1 kneſs, privity, and CongueF, be blotted out of our Annals 4g. P. 7. 
The Magna Charta of King William I. was never made in kindneſs to the old Engliſh he conquer d 
nor according to their Genius, if we will but believe Mr, Fo———n himſelf : It was made to ſecure 1182 
indeed the No Rights and Privileges of thoſe Normans that had raviſh'd and run away with our Laure r U 
old England's L. berties and Properties; and thoſe Witenagemotes he got together were certainly 
none of the wiſe and brave Engliſh Genius; none of the Race of thoſe Heroick Wives, he tells us, 
a | were 
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1333 Our Nings inciently-more Abſolute; 
2. P. 25. Mere to cut the Throats of Dubch Lordi, as they did once of the Loni Danes ; 10 
muſt have cut their own Thronts,) aridifo were Mad. men inſtead of Wije : For this William's 


4 : 


— 


an one as certainly did not ſuit with the Old Engliſh Genius, and moſt li 


So D . Witenagematestnay.well be ſuppos d to have introduc d among us the French 


| h Wiſe liſh ; and 
if the Old Englzþ Genius ſhould . reſume its ancievt Rites, what mad work would 8 = 175 - 


IL ; 1 2 Sp is ſpecial | 
Lau, for the Fining of the Hundred, if the murtherer was not found, and the Lord inluffeient. . 
Pat ni. Our Old A, as well as Modern, make our: what is here aſſerted, beyond Controverſie, 
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4. Alia 
* bats 8 3 PER, . 8 . 
49 the Multitude, and to be cor quer d by our ſelves, more than by the Norman. 
rum Gen. ; $a, AN 8 | re * i 28122 | " Nt 4 # 
& Dialeg,, Scaccar, he cites for it, - Vid, Gar, Reg. l. £3. neat | f 
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Ingulph, that liv'd in the days of Edward that Conquering Confeſſor, (as I may juſtly call him) 
who fitted and prepar d the Nation to receive the French Yoke that William the Norman, iwme- 
diately after his deceaſe, came to put about our Necks, as Stow, (who had it from this Ingul 3 
gives a good Account of, and which juſt before I have t erbatim given.) This ligulph, whoſe 
ather was an Officer in Edward's Court, and himſelf ſent over into Vormund, where he became 
+ Seeretaryto the Conqueror, one would think he ſhould tell us beſt what a ſort of Congue# it was. 
lt was ſuch a Secretary indeed as ought rather to be made an Example, becauſe he fold and 

_ Yacrific'd,: though an Engliſh-man, his Country's Intereſt to his own; but inſtead of being 
made an Example, we know the Conqueror made him Abbot of Cropland,] and he gives us this Ac- 
% the Conqueror buntled the Engliſh, gve the Earidims, Burner, 
,  Biſhopricks, Prelacies of the whale Nation to bis Normans, and ſcarce permitted any Engliſh-man to 


en eny Place of Hownur,. Profit,” or ert.. 8 

Old Eadmerus, that Antiquated Monk of Canterbury, cozval with Mr. Fo——s Abbot of 
St. Alben i, tells us what a ſort of Legiſlator we had in the Conqueror, and what Influence the 
5 witenagemote- had then upon the Legiſi tive Power; That William, deſgning to eſtabliſb in England 
er o, thoſe Uſages and Laws which his Anceſtors and he had obſerv d in Normandy ; made ſuch Perfons 
„ Biſhops, Abbots, bis Chief and Principal Men through the whole Nation, as would not be guilty of any 
EReluſtancy and Diſobedience to them, knowing by whom and to what they were raiſzd : ſo that all 
Sir Rege, Divine and Humane things he  order'd at his Pleaſure, And the Laws that Ingulph tells us of 
Twiſten, out King Edward's, that the Conqueror order'd him to get together, and would have to be obſery'd, 

Sag, 4. Pere ſuch as only ſery'd to affert his ill gotten Power, and not to limit it for the benefit of the 
.. . ke | reputabant . frui vita beneſicio; Communis indigenarum Querimonia ut ad Alieni- 
e ett ue, bed is lowing Excſe of i with the Family ofthe Shred the Ee ober i br lun 
vid. Lib. Sr. I deſire no better Argument, That the Old Genius of the Nation did look upon themſelves then 
| den 25 Ad marks People, 3 what this Argument-maker gives us in the Noble Genius of his Heroick 
Stews. 4% Abbot of St. Alban's, as it ſtands in Stow, from whom he borrow'd it, but after the manner Tot 
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| theſe Plagiaries do, in their diſingenuous dealings 


their Adverſaries: Though, as Mr. 


had done the like, the Conqueror had never come thither, does und), 
Kings; and Bacon (not the Prerogative- man, but their Commonwealth 


duces the Year-Book to prove Willizm I. had his Parlia 
down the Bucket. 


old Genius is return'd, and deſires Mr. 
Our Freemen and Freeholders now, 


Councils that he Called, and that only to 


Donations, to the beggaring all the Old Engliſh, and enriching his 
Moreton's: 793 Manors, Earl Britaign's 442 Manors, 


intent and pur poſe as good an Oath, if not the ſame that Mr. 


and the Folk-motes no Parliaments; 65 
with the Authors from whom they ſteal, take 
Notions, and omitting all that will make for 


Jo—- n repreſents it, the felling of the Trees, to obſtru A. p. 43. 
as he does Ring William, That he had no buſineſs there, and if all Nees, p. 90 


. K 


juſt as much as will ſeemingly countenance their 


his Paſſage; the telling bim, 


1 I thiok, all that himſelf, 
and all that his Friend Mr. P—t has done to make it no Congue ff. W 


Sam. Fo—n's beloved Mirrour makes our Lands and Inheritances the Gift of our Conquering Virrow.c. 17) 


« | g. man) ſays ſo tOo. But Bacen of G- 
it matters not much what ſuch Authors do or ſay, for they unſay and undo. of themſelves what ven. p. 59 


ever they have done or ſaid; and 'tis as pretty to obſerve, That when Mr. P——+ himſelf pro- ag 


ment, the ſame Record calls him the 21 Edw. 3. 
guments are as curs d as the Cow that gives a little Milk, and then kicks fl. 60. 


| I 8 | 5 In temps Gul. 
But God be praiſed, at this time of day, we are Engliſi- men again, and not Normans : Our 42 
Jo- n's would not let us preſcribe again to our old Chains : web whe: 
as well as our Parliament, or Commune Concilium, are 
ines of the Conqueror, and the Witenagemotes or com man- 
| affirm his Congues?, and enſlave us by Law, as he had 1 
done before by Arms They were the Diſpyſers of his aims indeed, and actually diſtributed his Ag p. . 
New Norman Followers; Earl 5 


5 | and Biſhop Geofry's 280 Manors, make 
1515 Manors 3 a good parcel of Engliſh Land diſpos d of to French Troopers, or French Bezgars, 


that, if I miſtake not, were Chuſers too. But till, forſooth, this Rape upon cur Lands and 
Liberties muſt be deem'd (to the ſcandal of our Old Enzliſh Genius) to be done and committed 


Conqueror: Their Ar 


othergue's Things than the Liberi Hom 


by our ſelves, upon our ſelves, and by the force of their own Legiſlative, to make our De- 


ſtruction more valid; and 0/4 England muſt be made a Felo de ſe, and Raviſher of its own Rights, 


to furniſh Arguments for theſe Pimps and Pandors of a Popular Power to invade the Right of 


the King and the Crown. | 
The Coronation-Oath of th's William, that the old 1 then adminiſtred, was to all y;4 Sr 
0 


80. n ſays has been taken ever Annals. 
ſince: but, *tis plain, it booted but little; and that preſumptive N | 
Liberty which loſt England ſeem'd to flatter it ſelf with, was ſoon _ 5 | 
vaniſh'd and reſoly'd into the Power of their Conquerors. Mr. P— . The Charta Conguiſitoris is confirn'd by 


8 . this P:oclamation-Law ; Willie! . 
and Mr. 7 n may call our old Grand. ſires then the Liberi mines, , e e, Kein hoe been, 0 


7 . omnibus ad quos ſcriptum hoc perveniat, ſalu- 
If they pleaſe : But I ſhall deſire to know which of the Extractions . 


; tem. Mando & pracipio per tatam Angliam 
it is they would preſcribe to, the old Engliſh Blood, or the French? cuſtadiri. | 


The French were, I confeſs, Liberi indeed; very liberal of the Engliſh 
Lands, and very free to do what they pleas'd : But I ſhall beg leave to 4g. p. 6. 
preſcribe to none of their Freedom; and do alſo deſire and humbly beſeech 


both Honourable Houſes, upon this Occaſion, not to ſuffer theſe ſort , The poor Ergliſh-man, when Appeald 


of Men to have the Aſcendant, in their falſe, treacherous Bytotheſes, by rde Frenchman, had no other way to 


3 , ; 7 : urge himſelf but, Aut Judicio ferri aut 
Arguments or Preſcriptions, which, like Snakes in the graſs, while they rel. ; but the Privileged Frank, could 
hiſs at the Crown, ſting us in the heel; and under the Notions of come off upon his Oath, Volo tnc Fran- 


Liberty, enſlave us; who make us Liber; Homines with a witneſs, by the c{genars purgare ſe Sacraments, Leg, 62, 


Witenagemotes of the Conqueror; and preſcrize to Conqueſt upon Record, 
while they are burning of it in a Pamphſer, | 

A true Engliſh-man ſhould no more love or like the Norman Foik-motes, than the Norman 
Hunter; for as the Norman made the Folk: motes, ſo the Folk-motes made the Norman. For the 
Gift that this Conqueror gave his French Nimrod, I reier Mr. pt and Mr. Jo — n to the 
old Monkiſh Rhymes recorded in Mr. Stow; a little larger Doration than what the two Verſes Amals, p. 2; 
beſtowed that he ſent the Earl of Flanders, for helping him to the Crown, 5 
There is no doubt, maugre all the Miſeries that attended a Congue#, and the Deſolation that ; 
follow'd it, we had ſome brave Ergliſh Spirits, whoſe Genius would not ſtoop to the ſordid Lure 
of ſeeming Liberty wich which their very Conquerors ſometimes would ſcem to careſs them; which g 
probably has given occaſion to theſe Record-mongers, in their Reſearches, ſometimes to light on vil Pratt: 
ſome Favour he ſhow'd ſuch Engliſh, as ſuggeſted to the Norman that they had not borne Arms Twiſden, ad 
againſt him; and this has handed down the Story of Lg of Sherborn, and __ 2 ba Lg. 


nals, P. IIO, 


their fellow-ſufferers, the Laity, [whom themſelyes, for 
+ Reſt] to the fury of the Conqueror, whom accordingly he decimated, impriſoning ſome, cut- 
ting off the Hands, and putting out the Eyes of others, and making theſe perfidious Prieſts and 
Monks, and their Abbots, to buy their Peace with 700 Mark, and Gilbert de Clare's Interceſſion 
to boot; which Summ they were forc'd to raiſe with the rifling of their Church and Altars; 
and then for paying of the Groat ſhort, to be fined a” Thouſand Mark more. This may make a 
ſott of Conſtitution which Mr. Fo———n or Mr. 7: may preſcribe to; for my part, I ſhall not 


Stow's An- 


— — 


— — 


dur Kings uutientiy more Abſolute, 


Conquer ueror's Magna Chara ; the Limdoners Charter he gave their Biſhop, and ſome other Grants 
nd Indulgences ; and celebrated the Modeſty and Lenity of our Subduers, as if they had fub- 
mitted their Swords to the Power of the Legiſlative, when indeed it was only to the Norman 


Eſtieront, and the Laws of their own chuſing. 


The old Norman-gemnte was, in my judgment, whatever Mr. Pm or Mr. 7 n may 


think, not much unlike the late French new Chamber of Metz, that gave the King more after 


the War, than he conquer'd in it. But ſtill there were good Engliſh-men, though not of the French- 


 Cemotes, that ſtood upon their guards, beſides the old Abbot of St. Alban's, that call'd it a 
7 27 . | whatever Mr. Fo — s Friend or Mr. P—t would put upon us:] For the Monks 


e Ille of Eh held out a ſeven years Siege, till they were almoſt ſtary'd, and then they 
pounded for Themſelves and their Revennes, and my Prieft-like, betray d and facrific'd 
their own ſakes, had firſt incited to 


care to go fo far back to fetch Popery and Slavery, they are ſuch Relicks ¶ as much as Mr. F— 1 
loves them] that no honeſt and true Engliſh-man will like ; I had rather ten thouſand times 
take contentedly the ſtate of the Nation as it ſtands, the Powers that are as they are, and that 


upon content. | 


I defire alſo Mr. F——n" would let his Friend Mr. P—+ to underſtand, that his Abbot of 
St. Alban's, in all probability, far'd no better than this Abbot of Ey; for though Mr. Fo——-» 


. favours his Cauſe ſo far, as only to tell us what that Abbot (whoſe Memory he ſo loves) told the 
Duke; yet he will do well to let him know too what the Dake told the Abbot, which was, 


Noth William, Ts the Spiritnality of England then of ſuch Power? If I may live and enjoy what I 
bave gotten, I will make their Power leſs ; and eſpeciall I mind to begin with Thee, And I think 
he was as good as his word; for as bold as the Abbot was at St. Alban's, he was glad to take up 
his heels and troop to his Friends at Ely. And I hope this is a Reply that will not furniſh 
Mr. Pt fo eaſily with another Reply to prove we had then no Conquest: Altho' Matt. Paris 


_ . ſays, 2 he Conquer d England, The little that was left be put under the yoke of perpetual 
_Servitude, © Es 3 | | 


* 


I have only this Story to add, out of old Stow, who takes too his Authority from the Writer. 
cozval to the Reign, and the Secretary to the State : 5 5 

That when the Power of the Lay- people was overthrown, which by his Practices, of putting 
the Engliſh upon all Dangers, he brought about, he then eſtabliſi d and ordain'd, by his Commune. 
Concilium, b; his Witena, or Folk-mote, (be it by what Mr. p: or Mr. Fo——-1 pleaſe,) That 


no Clerk of the Engliſh Nation ſhould be ſuffer d to come to any Promotion. He abhorr'd much 


ce the Gentleneſs of Knouth, which ſometime had been King of England, for that he Reſtor 


© them whom he had Overcome, unto all their Promotions and Honours, whereby it came to paſs, 
é that avhen he was dead, the Inhabitants did eaſily expulſe the Strangers, and challenge 


with good reaſon, J think] their old Right and Title: But the Conqueror and his Witena's 
cc were wiſer than ſo; and ſo he ſays, according to Secretary Ingulph, King William de pos d 
them, and diſtributed the Earldoms, Baronies, Biſhopricks and Dignities to his Normans, Only 


e one Engliſh Hero and Genius, I think, he ſays we had more, the Heroick Hereward, who 


« hearing in Flanders that the Realm was ſubdued by Strangers, and that old Leofrike's, his 
« deceaſed Father's Inheritance, was given to a Nman, and that the old Widow, his Mother, 
* was injur'd and Ejected out of her Copyhold or Jointure, [Mr. Fo——# or Mr. Pt may 
call it what they pleaſe, Words and Things weigh alike with them] bravely came over, 
& call d together his Kindred, and made up a Company, and chac'd the Foreigner and Diſſeiſor 
& out of his Father's Inheritance. The Deeds and Charters of the Engliſh” (this Author ſays) 
* vhich to the time of King Edward had been firm, by theſe Abhorrers of our Cuſtoms were 
et all Condemn'd 1 and from the Authority of an ancient Writer, proves, that the Churches 


4 were not SanRuaries for the Perſons or Subſtance of the poor Engliſh, but that the Monafteries 
e vere ſearchd, and the Abbeys, for the Monies and Goods they had lodg'd and laid up there, 
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* ſparing neither Chalice nor Shrine, nor the Biſhopricks nor Abbeys themſelyes which he 


unſay as much as he pleaſes, Things will be Things, when Words are but Words, Our old Tenures 


much the ſame : Now to preſcribe to this, becauſe Statuted and Ordain'd by our Folk-motes and Coke, 


the Conflitutions and Government of that Time, in which, beyond diſpute, there reign'd a 
Deſpotick Power, and Abſolute Tyranny : He is the beſt Engliſh-man that does not touch on its 
Vindication, which muſtbe Cavil; nor preſcribe to its Conſtitution, which muſt be Slavery. 


 Cheſt-opening Power of the Three Keys of Barking : That the French Conqueror crown'd our Ag. p. 5; 
a few of King Edward's, that he got Ingulph his Secretary to ſelect for his purpoſe, not only 0 

altered the Subſtance of our Laws, but the very Forms of them, and the old Englrfh or Saxon in Stow's An. 
which they were deliser'd; and therefore our Aunals truly tell us, That the Laws, Deeds, ls. 


Sanctions of the picus Confeſſor : The Superſcriptions of the Faithful, with Croſſes of Gold, and 


Boe Ee ee © oo Ge: mo. elle. 4 ih td 


and the Polk-motes no Parliaments. 57 


© brought under Knight- Service, which had been free before from all Secular Bondage. 

Now certainly no Engliſh Wites, or Liberi Homines, were ever conſenting to this folly and 
madneſs of ſubjecting themſelves to ſo much miſerable Servitude : And if it muſt not be call'd 
Conquest,there is none can be admitted to be ſo, that does not make a Mexico-Conqueſt, a Maſſacre; 
and therefore Mr, P— may Anſwer and Reply as long as he pleaſes, and Sam. Fo—n ſay and Nalend. p.31. 


and Services preſcribe us to be Villains and Slaves, as much as the Romans, before Manumiſſion, vid. irren. 
even in his old Friend Forteſcue's days, as well as long ſince, and the Form of Aanumittirg 5,45, Emye. 


Witena's, would, from our Redemption with the raelites, return us unto Egypr. 
It is manifeſt, and therefore may be boldly affirm'd, that the admitting William I. for a Con 
queror, as both Law and Hiſtory call him, has not half the ill Conſequences as the preſcribing to 


Upon the whole, ſo far, Tthink, it appears plain, That our ancient Conſtitutions, before the 
Conqueſt of the Norman, conſiſted of no leſs than three preceding Conqueſts, that of the Roman, 
the Saxon, and the Dane; and that accordingly to the nature of Cans the Conquerors reign'd 
Deſpotically, without any Concurrence of the Three Eſtates in the Legiſlative, and without the 


Misfortunes and Miſery with his finiſhing ſtroke, and was ſuch a Law-giver, who, bating bur 


Charters that had ſtood firm to King Edward's time, and ſeal'd with the religious and ſacred 


other boly Seals, theſe Charters and Deed's did the Normans all Condemn, and appointed them to 
be made a-new,and Seal'd after the Norman manner, with Prints of Wax,and Four Witneſſes. Now 
theſe Proceedings I take to be a ſort of National — Warranto's with a Witneſs, or Four Witneſſes, 
Nay, the very poor Pedagogues, and what we now call Lily's Charter, muſt be chang'd too, and the 
very School-Maſters, as well as the Lawyers of Weſtminſter, were to leave their old Engliſh, and 
teach their Rules of Grammar, as well as the Forms of Pleading, in the French Tongue. = 
I cart ſee what ſuch Authors can aim at, by palliating, againſt all Reaſon and Record, 
that old Frank Conqueſt ; unleſs from the formidable Power of the preſent French, and their 
aim at Unive:ſal Empire, we may te the betier fitted by it for a new one; and at the ſame time 
fanſie our ſelves Liberi Homines, when under the Tyranny too and Power of France, 
Certainly the EnaQting part of the Legiſlative was not then to be found among the Commons 11 9 50 
of Old England, or elſe the braze Engliſh Genius (Mr. Fo—n ſuppoſes he ſo intimately knows) Kalend. p. 382 


1 muſt ſuppoſe was entirely loſt; not only the Sanction of the Law, but the whole Legiſtative, 
Was as at 


olute in the Congueror, as any of the late Lauderdale Law, or the later Abſolute Power 
without Reſerve could be ſuppoſed to be in our late Kings. Tho” this Ce po in Polrticks may find 
that in Governments where the Civil Law obtains, (as in Scotlend it does) there are a fort of ſcurvy 
Laws, that make a Prince more Legiſlative, than Dr. Brad—'s Scurty Pedigree, or Dr. Hicks or 
Dr. Womack's Inſolent Expreſſions (as he calls them) will allow; Laws | 


that ſay literally, The King's Edis are Laws; That the Prince is the Quad principi placuit Legis vigerem obtin,, 


' i F A D. , 43 £5 
only Maker and Interpreter of Laws, and that it is a Sin next to Saci- inperarer flu Gr condiny & Interpres 


lege to reſiſt his Edits. There is Proclamation-Law for him: There- 7, c. 1. 14. 12. | 

fore, by his gude Leave, for he has no gude Knowledge in Scotch Law, = Sacrilegij inſtar eſt principis Reſerigto ol. 
I defire he would let their Tams alone above all Laws : And, as I vive, c. 1.23.5, 

have ſhewn him, he had better have let our old Engliſh Legiſlative alone | F l 
alſo, for ſomewhat of that ſays much the ſame thing; yu are oppreſi d „ S; 7 ” 4 Is 
in your Cauſe by the Rigor of the Law, have recourſe to the Higheſt Pon er = 1,1; 2 45 Intervra Sas 6 
you muſt apt eal to the King. Tis he muſt interpret the Laws, becauſe yougas, lib. 2, c. 16. mM 
he makes them, ſays * old Brafton. And Brirton, two hundred years : 


after, had the face to tell us, Tis the King's Will that his Fudgment and Furiſclicktion be above al} 


the Realm. I dcfire none of this old Royal Prero:ative-or Legiſlative to be practis d mw s 
: K 2 1 ut * 


— — — 


=; Our Rings anciently more Abſolute, 

but I deſire Mr. 70 n to leave off his Prating, his Scribling and Preſcribing to Old Law ; for 
_ _ _ otherwiſe I will not leave him, nor ceaſe to prove him, as well as he would the Biſhop, to be a 
Notes, p. 94+ Betrayer of England, and a publick Enemy to our Engliſh Liberties, as they now ſtand, and by 
later Laws are eftabliſh'd, But this Man of gude Memory, though not of ſane Memory, I perceive, 
will not be ſo eaſily correfed, nor leave off preſcribing to our Old Law, though, upon examining on 
it, ict comes to be next a-kin to Imperial Law, and Scotch Law, or his Lauderdale Law, if he 
Niet, p. 104. Pleaſe 3 and therefore, for his Cricket and Edinburgh Story, I muſt tell him, he is ſuch another 
Edinburgh Prieſt, who being bid by Old Ring James, upon his Preaching up of his Pulpit- 

DPooliticks, to leave off his Nonſence, or come down, replied, In gude faith, Jemmy, Tſe am 
nu above Thee, and ſhall not kum doun, nor leave my Nonſence. VHV 5 
Fut it is time for me to have done with him, though he has not with the Nonſence and ab- 
ſurdities, the Contradictions and Falſhoods he has laid down, and with which he has ſtuſt his 
Works, with which he preſcribes to Liberty, from Times, Authority and Law that enſlave us. 

The Conqueror's Witenagemotes are certainly no wiſe ones for our Wites or Wiſe Men now to pre- 
ſcribe to, but our Mad-men may: And when he finds the Co- ordinacy of the Legiſlitive, the King 
one of the Three Eſtates, and the Ena#ing part jointly in the Two Houſes, from the Motes in the 
Ag. P. 14. Reign of the Conqueror, then he may venture ( for ventureſome he is) to find that none of the 


III venture to prove to him, by a very good Authority, (if there were Commons that ſate in Par- 
liament in the Congueror's time, | who certainly are equally Venerable, and as much the neceſſary 
and legal part of the conſtitution, if they came not to it till Henry III ds; ] yet notwithſtanding, 
_ then the King was not jotntly reckon'd with them as one of the Three Eſtates, and conſequently 
but one of the Barking Keys, and at beſt but the Parſon to the Two Churchwardens,) and that 
. is out of old Verſtegan, a Writer of Antiquity, and the ſame words allowed and Recited to be 
400 I's 8B—' Authentick by both Authors, that were Adverſaries in the Diſpute, which are, That the Duke 
6 3 Convened his Parliament or Aſſembly of Three Eſtates, which then conſiſted of the Clergy, Nobi- 
) P. 313. ity and Commons, Nowl think here the Ning- Key is left out; and the Sanc ion of the Law, the 
| HRS _ Opening Power or Shutting Power of the Cheſt, reſerved to himſelf; and Chancellor Forteſcue's 
"=  Stew's Au- definition of the Three Eſtates according to our Old Engliſh Conſtitution, quite otherwiſe to that 
70 2 1, p. „, he 400 years after laid down in Parliament. And by what appears by our Annals, and the work 
ee P. 7. that he made with the Chalices and Church- Plate, he reſerved a Power too of breaking open the 
Cheſt, without uſing any Key at all. I hate, ſuch Regal Tower; and hate more ſuch double- 
| Knaves, as under the Notion of Liberty, would preſcribe to it. Let Dr. Hicks his Principles be 
Ag. p.. what they will, he has Sence and Law on his fide, when he ſays, Iis the Sovereign's Authority 
| that gives Life and Soul to the dead Letter of the Law. And *tis not only Dr. Hicks's ſence, but 
Archbiſhop Uſber's ſence, Biſhop Sarderſon's ſence, and the ſence and words of the Judicious 
«WM Mr. Hooker, who, I ay, was called ſo, though he was no Judge, and who ſays (as before ob- 
YO + Ecclefiaſticat ſerved) Laws tale their force not from thoſe that deviſe them, but from the Power that gives them 
Talat. the force of Laws. Old Judge Bracton and Biſhop Britton ſay the ſame, whatever Judge Walop, 
+ or Judge TelkClok, Biſhop Fo——n or Biſhop won'd be, ſay to the contrary 3 and ſo no 
Doclrire of the Year of Fovian, but of four or five hundred years ſtanding, to which the Pa- 
#rines of an hundred Julian's muſt all bow and fall down. 8 2 a 
The true L2gi/lative is the Sanction of the Zaw, and that is only in the Sovereign Power, which 
| can't be ſhar'd by the People, where they are not all Sorereigns ; but to make them ſo, ſome 
| Men make Arguments, and much a-do : And in a Monatchy, J hope, there may be conſtituent Parts 
in Government that have no ſhare in the Sovereignty. | 
The 7oint-Legiſlative of Mr Jo——n's Commons does not appear, I think, in the Reign of 
William Rufus, the Conqueror's Succeſſor; for in moſt, if not in all the Councils, Conv. ntions, 
| | : Aſſemblies, Motes or Parliaments that he called or made to meet, 
Hunc morem habebant, ut quaque peſſun- (Mr. Fo——1n may call them and make them what he pleaſe) there 
| 2 rr terram per quam 15 no mention made 2 the Liberi 1 or 58 ag 0 | 
ox 8 F - or Vulgus, that were uſed anciently an ore that time, | though 
) he + _ 8 2 not hy 2nd what theſe Authors would inſinuate. And now I thank 
| 2 | | Y / er. | E : 
lib. 4. | | | Mr. Foh——27 for one Maxim more, That we are to be guided by 
Things, and not Words. And how this Prince prey'd alſo, like his 
predeceſſor, upon the Revenues of the Church and Clergy, is a Thing more clear from the 
Anvals and Records of that Reign, than the Power of the Populus and Valgus this Author would 


0 | preſcribe 


Enaliſh Lands were allotted to the Normans, and prove that too from the Dooms-Day Book. But 1 


and the Folk-motes no Parliaments, 6 9 


preſcribe to: ſo that this Preſcribing Prieſt muſt preſcribe himſelf out of doors, when he ſends us to 
the Times in which the Church was plunder'd, and the State beggar'd ; and he does but odly 
contend, pro Aris & Focis, when he preſcribes to the Reigns in which the Dooms- Day Book and 
| Couvre Feu made away with our Eſtates, and put out our Fires; and Ranulphus the Church- av pauperens 
Robber to Rufus, as well at the Plunderers of William the Conqueror, made actual Sale of our tenuiras, nn 
Altars, and all that was ſacred. But Mr. Fo —, I think, who is a ſort of Sine Cure Prieſt, lentum ci. 
does not much care what becomes of the Church or its Revenues, ſo long as the State takes care , r, 
how to pay him his Penſion. 975 %%% õ F At 8 _ 1 
In moſt, and J may ſay al the Councils of Henry I. the Archbiſhops, Biſhops and Abbots, the *. I. 4. 
Primates, Nobiles & Principes Regni, are only nam'd by our old Hiſtorians that were coxval to Eadner: 
the Times; to which if Mr. 70—— will preſcribe, the Foint-Ena#ing part of one of his Two Florence of 
Houſes is entirely loſt, unleſs they acted before they had a being. He begins his Laws after the Vrreſter. 
manner of the modern French, Glorioſus Cæſar in Divinis Legibus; and tells us, in his 32. Nemo = 
Dominum ſuum Fuaicet, vel eum cujus Ligius fit 3 and in his 72. That Omnibus Francigenis Rex 
debet eſſe pro Cognatione ꝙ Adrocato. ö 1 1 


If this Author would preſcribe again to King Stephen's Reign, we are like to run our fel ves back 
again into another Conqueſt; his Men of Arms made his Laws, Confiſcations were his Taxes, and 
his Folk-mote a Council of War. „ 3j 8 9 
Iis plain, he was ſet up by no Univerſal Conſent, but by a * Party, by a Faction, and parti- * Maumilury. 
cularly, as one of our Hiſtorians ſtates it, by his old Friend and truſty Roger, the then Biſhop of 
Salisbury, who partly by force of Reaſons, but more by Force than Reaſon, procured the State to ac- 
cept him for their King: And we know what was the Conſequence, and what theſe Argument- 
makers love to preſcribe to, a Civil Mar, and the effuſion of moſt of our old Engliſh Blood we had 
left *. The Biſhop of Wincheſter, his Brother, that had helpt to ſet him up, comes to curſe at Stow. 
laſt all chat had adher'd to him, and in the ſame Author's words, al} England was full of trouble 
and noiſe of War, and ſet forth to Fire and Rapine. . „ 
; Theſe are the old beloved Precedents, Thrice Honourable Sages and Senators, and moſt Auguſt ob 
Repreſentatives, ſuch Authors as theſe preſcribe to, and with the higheſt Impudence have Dedi- . P. 23. 
cated to your Honours, the moſt Glorious part of our Limited Conſtitution, and which has ſo often 
fignaliz'd it ſelf, in the aſſerting, by ſo many ſeveral Acts, the Regal and Hereditary Right of our 
Imperial Crown of Old England, and the Monarchy of Great Britain. So that I muſt again, in 
the Prayer of our Adverſary, humbly beſeech bath Houſes to have a ſpecial care. how they ſuffer this 
fort of Men to have the Aſcendant, who would make Old England's Crown but another New Poland Ibid. p. s. 
Crown, and a flouriſhing Kingdom (till by theſe P. inciples laid waſte) a meer Akelaama, a Field 
of War, and a Field of Blood, | | ina 55 | 
Iis as plain, In Henry IId's Reign there is nothing to be found of the Three Eſtates, and the 
King to be one of the Three: ſo that tis as plain, here was then one Third of the CheS-opening bid. p, 5, 
Power wanting; and what our Author makes a Fe, was fo in Good-earneſt. For in the Great 
and Celebrated Council of Clarendon it appears, that the word Populus is us'd both by the 
Hiſtorians that write of it, and ſome ARs of the Council ſtill on Record, only in oppoſition to 
that of Clerus that accompanies it, and ſo both to denote only the Spiritual Lords or the 
Temporal. And this, doubtleſs, was the acceptation of thoſe words in the ſucceeding Reign of 
Richard I. who had not much to do with Witenagemotes or Folk-mates 3 the Cruſado and Holy War, 
with his other Foreign Expeditions, waſted his Ten Years Reign and Treaſure : And who had 
the Cheſt- opening Power in the following Reign of King 7Johz, our Hiſtories and his Laws will 
beſt inform us. : Et 
By the way, I ſhall not take much notice of this King's Uſurpation upon the Right of his 
Nephew Arthur, no more than we laid any ſtrain or great ſtreſs upon the former Uſurpations of 
William II. and Henry I. upon their Eldeſt Brother, Duke Robert; or of Duke Stephen, upon 
the Empreſs Maud; becauſe they are of no weight with theſe Authors, though the Conſequences 
were no leſs than bloody Wars, and that, according to Mr. F——-n, muſt be bloody Work, and 
to which, by that Conſtitution of ours, [but of his making] we muſt preſcribe, However, ſince 
Preſcribing comes to be ſo much in faſhion, as to be the very Alamode of our Conſtitutior, it muſt 
be agreeable to the Notions of theſe Argument-makers to conſider the Sence of Antiquity upon 
this Subject; and that, I will promiſe Mr. Fo—1 ſhall be done in its proper place, which will 
be in the very next, when we come to confider his Great Point, ot Düften, Abrogating and 
Electing by Preſcription. 1 
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them, or whether any of them be very agreeable to our Conſtitution, I can't forbear m_ here 
Vid. Reign | 


: Our Rings antiently more Abſolute, 8 
Tis apparent from all our Hiſtory and Record, there was no Convention-of Commons met at the 


Eleing of King. Fobn 3 and Ele#ed he was indeed, and as ready to be Abrogated and Dethyon'd 
by thoſe Lords and Prelates that had Elected him. It was the Lords then that contended for 


their Liberties: And moſt of the Taxations of this King's Reign, our Hiſtories tell us, were Fines 
and Coxfiſcatrons which the King had impos d upon theſe Barons, and which occaſion'd what was 


afrerward call'd the Barons Wars. And now I give Mr. Fo—7 leave to preſcribe to the Elefing of 
the King, the Fining of the Barons, or the bloody Wars that follow'd it, and tell me which cf 


(though I would have reſerv'd it for the next place) what the words of a modern Hi 
are upon this very Point, in the Caſe of this very King. 5 1 

Ring John, thinking the Tu /e of Arthur but a Criticiſm in State, aſcends the Throne as confi- 
dently as it he had no Competitor; only Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury made an Oration in 
his behalf, wherein ſeeking to do him a Courteſie, he did him indeed a Wrong; for waving 


orian 


bis Right of Succelſion, he infiſted wholly on their Right of Election: Whereot would follow, 


That as they brought him In, ſo they might caſt him Put. So here was Mr. Fo——1's Draw. 


bridge indeed by Preſcription, and whiſtling of Kings In and Out. And when the Biſhop was 
told of this Errour, {for Errour, it ſeems, it was then accounted] he anſwer'd and ſaid, He did 
it on purpoſe to make. King John the more careful of his Government, in ſbewing him upon what unſure 

Grounds he ſtood. But this Biſhop Fohnfon of King John's, that let him know the Ground too 


would fith from under him, was not fo well liked, I think, even by his Elected King, who, as 
the ſame Hiſtorian obſerves, highly reſented. this dangerous Doctrine; but ſeeing it to ſerve his Turn 
for the preſent, he tool it not ſo ill, as knowing, when his Turn was once ſerv'd, le could afterward be 
bis own Carver, and of what Title he pleasd. And now Mr. 70 — may preſcribe again to 


this ſort of Ele&ion, if he pleaſes, and try which he will moſt pleaſe by it, the King, or the 


This King John's Charter, which was much the ſame with that of his Succeſſor, Henry III. 


and got much after the ſame manner, was granted by the King, only in an Aﬀembly of, and 


per Conſilium venerabilium Pairum & nobilium virorum; and here is the old Clerus and Populus, 


only in larger words, and the very Liber! Homines here mention'd, who could be only Tenants 


in Capite, and nothing like what our Sage Repreſentatives now are, had alſo little or nothing to 
do in the adviſing or making thoſe Laws for our Liberties, which were ſtil! well gotten, whatever 
were the Vays and Means, the Witena's,or the Men and Folks that obtain d and procur'd them. 
Mr. Fo—n's Paradox of the Pariſh-Cheft is juſt as ĩmpudent and falſe as the Parallel of it with 
the Two Houſes Foint-Enacting part is ridiculous and impertinent; for if he preſcribes to their 
Foint= Leziſlative before Henry Iſt's time, it is, without diſpute, befcre there were Two Houſes ; 
tor the ſooneſt as ſome of our Hiſtorians admit the Form of the High Court of Parliament was 
inſtituted, and that the Commons were aſſembled by Knights, Citizers, and Burgeſſes, and fate in 
Two ſeveral Chambers or Houſes, was in Henry It's Reign, tho' greater Criticks and Searchers 
into Antiquity ſeen! to demonſtrate the commencement of their ſeparate Zouſe to have began 
only from that ſcurvy Pedgree of the 459th of Henry III. near an hundred years after. > 6 
But more impudently falſe and treacherous is that bold Stroke and Aſſertion, wherein he 
tells us, In every Aﬀ of Parliament that is made, it is expreſs!y ſaid in the Enacting part, That it is 
made by the Authority of them Ali. This no- Body of the Law, and whoſe Bod) of Diviniry is no 
better, is ſo little read, that Keeble and the Stztute-Book , one wou'd think, never came into 
his hands: The Charter of Henry III. and the firſt 48 of the Book, runs all in the King's Name, 
A and Grant, and that of his meer Free-will and Pleaſure. King Fohn's was of the ſame kind 
before it, and both in the Style of Royal Proclamations, We Grant, We Will, And fo it was 
_confirm'd by Edward I. We Ratifying, We Approving, and by Our Royal Authority, Commandirg. 
The Charta- Foreſt made by this Henry III. and confirm'd by this Edward I. carries juſt the 
ſame Authority and Style, The Statut. Hibern. though entituled a Statute, is only an Injunction of 


Henry III. to his Juſticer Maurice, begins with the Authority Royal, and ends with a Teſte meipſo apud 
Weſtm. The Statute of Merton, accounted and regiſtred among our Acts of Parliaments, and which 
was at leaſt a Convention, expreſs in their Preamble, That they were Provided and Granted as of 
the King himſelf, In the Court of ou? Lord the King, before William Arobbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
other bis Biſhops and Suffgagans, and before the greateſt part of the Earls and Barons. The Statute 
de Anno Biſſextili, that related even to Impleadings, and their Regulations, in the Leap-7ears, of 
the moſt Publick Concern, is only as Order of the King, to the Judges of his Bench, begins ai E 

| | | 1 
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$ and the Folk-motes no Parliaments. 71 
Mill, and ends with his Command, and another Teſte meipſo, &c. The Statute of Aſſiſa, & c. 51 Hen. 35 
though for the Standard of Bread and Beer, and the neareſt Concern that could touch the | 
Commonweal, has more the Form of a Royal Brief, than any Foint-Enacting part of the Two 
Houſes, and begins with, The King, to all whom theſe Preſents may concern, Greeting ; and ends SN 
with the wonted Teſte meipſo. The firſt words of the Statute de Scac. are, The King Commandeth. 5 1 Hrn. 3. 
The Preamble to the Statute of Marlborough, [and how, and in what manner, and by what Au- 
thority, as well as for what Purpoſes As are made, I think their Preambles beſt expreſs] has 
theſe ſcurvy Paſſages, which I'm afraid will very much countenance Dr. B—'s Scurvy Pedigree: | 
© The King our Lord, providing for the better Eſtate of this Realm of England, as belongs to 52 Hen. 3. 
«- the Office of a Ning, the more diſcreet Men of the Realm being called together, as well of the 
„ Higher as the Lower Eftate, wherein the King, &c. hath made theſe As, &c. which He 


willeth to be obſerved for ever. „ 3 7 
ere it is evident from the very Preamble in the Statute-Book, That the Lower Houſe had began 52 fl. 5 


then to commence, and to be called together by the King; which in thoſe recited A#s juſt be- 
fore were never mention d; which had they been an Hſe betore, as they were after, and con- 
cerned in the Paſſing Bills, had the ſame Parity of Reaſon and Law to be mention'd in the former 
Ads, that they had in this. 555 5 


The Statute of Weſtminſter, made in Edward iſt's Reign, runs in this Style, The King Willeth ; Edw. i: 
and Commandeth : And the words of the Preamb'e juſt before, expreſs it thus, © The King hath 7 
e Ordained and Eftabliſh'd theſe Acts under-written, which He intendeth to be neceſſary and 

© profitable to the whole Realm. ; or V 
The Statute of Bigamy is but a ſcurvy Precedent of Statute-mabing, if it may be call'd a Statute; 4 Edw, 1. 
but the Law-Books call it fo, and Mr. oz will be concluded by nothing but Law. It was 

<< a ſort of Statute, or Explaining of Statute, made by the King (as the Preamble expreſſes) 
in the preſence of certain Reverend Fathers, Biſhops of England, and others of the King's 

6, Council, his Juſtices, as well as others, who did agree, that they ſhould be put in Writing, 
4 and that they ſhould be ſtedfaſtly obſerved. | „„ og 
The Statute of Glouceſter ſtands thus in its Enacting part, Our Sovereign Lord the King hath 6 Edw. 1. 
provided and Eſtabliſh'd theſe. As, Willing and Commanding they be firmly obſerv'd : | 
« And the King, of his ſpecial Grace, Granteth, is one of the laſt Clauſes of it, and this very 
Statute, was by the King and his Judges, in ſeveral Particulars, Clauſes and Articles of Lit, 
Expounded. It is a ſcurvy piece of Prerogative, and what we now deny our Princes; and there- 
fore by no means muſt we admit of Mr. Jo——-n's preſcribing to the Enacting part and the 
Expounding part of every Act ofParlitament.. | Bd 

I ſhall recite no more exemplifications of this kind out of this Reign; but the Statutes of his = 
Son and Succeſſor, Edward II. begin and end in the ſame ſtrein, Our Lord the King hath Granted ; * Edw. 2. 
Be it Commanded on the behalf of our Lord the King. This did not work his Abdication, or Abroga- 17 Edw. 2. 
tion, or elſe ſeveral muſt have been Dethron d before, and ſeveral ſince. It was a ſign, it ſeems, * p. 47. 
that Style was according to our then Engliſh. Conſtitution, and not contrary to it. . 

Edward III. was a Prince in the Peoples Affections as well as Intereſt: The Style of his Statutes 
begin, Ar the Requeſt of the Commonalty of his Realm, by their Petition made before Him and his 1 Edw, 3. 
Council in Parliament; By the Aſſent of his Prelates, Earls and Barons, the King Wills, the King hath ; Edw. +: 
Granted, hath Ordained, hath Eft abliſhed,. hath Made, | of which I know Mr. Fo——n makes 
but a Complement. ] _ . 

Richard II. indeed was a Deos d Prince, that Ręſign'd: But how we come to preſcribe to 
Abrogate him, or to Dethrone All or any Prince ſince, is not fo intelligible from our Laws. 
And if we preſcribe to Fa# onlp, then I deſire Mr. 70 — 1, according to his Poſtulate, to 8 
write it down for Fact only; yet the Style of his Statutes and his Laws, long before any Abuſion of Ne, P. 24. 
the Laws had wrought his Abrozation, runs in this ſtrain, We have Ordained and Eſtabliſhd certain Tag. 52. 
Statutes, by the Afſent of Our Prelates, Dukes, Earls, and Barons; and at the Inſtance and eſpecial 1 Ric, 2. 
Requeſt of the Commons, Our Lord the King hath made certain Statutes and Ordinances, which We Stat. Glanceft. 
cauſed to be made, &%c. 3 | e * ſp 

in Hen IV's Reign, where, one would think, Congueſt, or no Conqueſt, the Commons ſhould *' 71 096e" 
have the higheſt Coinplement, the firſt Act, it ſeems, was made at the Inſtance and ſpecial Dn 
Requeſt of theſe Commons, at the Suit of the Commons; and ſo to the end of the Chapter, and | . 5-466 
of his Reign. And ſo the iſt of Henry V. begins and ends. The ſame Form obtains in 1½ 5. . . 


Hen, 5. 1, 9. 


Hex ry VIth's long Reign, and ends with it too; ovly one Clauſe is added in the Preamble 
n Fs Be to. 
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